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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Just as our last sheet is completed, the steamer 
of 4 September has arrived. We have no space 
remaining for more than a few extracts upon the 
question of War. Bell’s Messenger is confident 
that all will be well, and that the alarm which has 
induced the ‘‘ agricultural interest to act hastily 
in matters connected with their own interest,”’ 
was not justified; although it sees, ‘‘ with equal 
regret and surprise, that the price of our own 
stocks begins to be affected by the current alarm : 
Jarge sums are sold out by country families, and 
serious interests will be affected unless the public 
mind is put at rest.”’ 


The fighting fuss is kept up, and is supplied with 
fresh fuel by the Prince De Joinville’s bombard- 
ment of Mogador, Marshal Bugeaud’s victory over 
the Morocco army, and the mutual taunts of 
French and English newspapers. The details of 
the attack on Mogador come slowly, because the 
English spectators had not so close and favorable 
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a view as at Tangier, while the official accounts 
of the French are meagre and dilatory; but 
enough is stated to show that the engagement was 
more important than that of Tangier: the Moors 
made a fiercer resistance, and the assailants, be- 
sides conquering that resistance, proceeded to take 
possession of the island that forms the port. The 
position of the island, which covers the town, maye 
render its possession necessary to an effectual 
attack ; but there is at least the appearance of a 
tighter grasp on the Morocco territory—one step 
forward towards that French occupation which has 
been declared a casus belli, A sometimes ministe- 
rial journal, indeed, which declared that the 
French might bombard Tangier but they would 
not dare to occupy it, is reconciled to the seizure 
of the island of Mogador by the necessity of the 
ease ; aline of sophisticating argument by which 
the French might be proved virtually to have for- 
borne from occupying even Algiers. Nor has the 
inland frontier of Morocco been inviolate : Marshal 
Bageaud has advanced within it, has routed a 
great army, and has seized not Lag @ quantity of 
artillery, but the Imperial Prince’s luggage. The 
French lost many men, but not nearly se many as. 
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the Moors; and the Marshal’s étui was not even 
in danger; so that the victory is quite unequivo- 
cal. All the while, there is no proof that the 
Moorish Emperor had really savned himself ready 
to satisfy the demands of France, or that his fanat- 
ical subjects would let him do so if he would. It 
is still a question to be solved, whether Morocco 
can cease to resist its overwhelming enemy; and 
if so, whether France can ever retract while Abd- 
el-Keder is at large; and again, if matters thus 
pursue their natural course, whether Europe may 
not be dragged into war, however reluctantly. 
This is the theme in which } urnalists exult. 
To them, hungry for “ subjects” in the dull au- 
tumnal season, this topic is a windfall. Military 
ardor is a chronic affection of the French journals ; 
but the acute inflammation of some London papers 
almost surpasses the Gallic fever. The journaliz- 
ing ‘‘ Liberals’ speak of war as the one thing to 
be thought of. ‘The mere talk about it is very 
convenient just now for editors ; it promotes activ- 
ity in the journal-trade ; a real war would be good 
for newspapers. Stung with anger at the noise 
and pother, a ministerial writer shrewdly guesses 
that it ay be meant to promote some stockjobbing 
ends. Likely enough; but the ‘ Liberals,” as 
an Opposition, have a particular purpose to serve. 
One paper, for instance, ridicules the notion of a 
contemporary already alluded to, that Mogador has 
not been occupied ; hints that it might be made a 
casus belli; insists that the time has come to pro- 
test against the occupation of Morocco as well as 
Algiers ; and, with the mocking word of ** peace”’ 
paraded to save appearances, labors to show how 
facile war would be, and to taunt ministers into 
taking that short road out of difficulties. If the 
tory cabinet were jeered into it, the whigs would 
shave a fine opportunity to cry out against that old 
‘tory mistake, and to offer to set the world to 
rights. No wonder that the whig journals pro- 
voke the war they affect to deprecate.—Spectator, 
31 Aug. 


The Times gives the following account of the 
attack on Mogador :— 


** The enly vessels which could enter the harbor 
were the Belle Poule frigate and the three armed 
brigs which had been prepared for that purpose. 

“The fire was opened by the frigate on the morning 
of the 15th instant, and sustained for the whole 
day with unabated vigor. It was met [or rather 
anticipated before the ships had taken up their 
position] by a very severe fire from the batteries 
of the town and of the island at the mouta of the 
harbor; where it is said there were no less than 
® 120 pieces of cannon, ably served by 400 or 500 
of the best troops in the service of the emperor. 
“The Belle Poule suffered severely from this pro- 
longed engagement ; and it appears that the effect 
of her fire and of the armed brigs was not suffi- 
ciently decisive to bring the affair to a conclusion. 
It was therefore determined by the Prince De 
Joinville to attack the islet, and to destroy the 
batteries upon it, or turn their guns against the 
city. ‘This attack was made on the morning of 
the 16th, by 500 picked men, under the orders of 
Captain Duquesne (a deseendant of the French 
admiral of that name) and Captain Bouet. The 
troops who were engaged in this enterprise, and 
who effected a landing on the islet, encountered a 
most furious and sanguinary resistance ; and nearly 
“half the number of the Moorish soldiers who 
‘formed the garrison perished on the spot with 
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their yataghans in their hands. The rest at last 
effected their retreat to a mosque situated in or 
near the water, where they capitalated. Mean- 
while, the islet being occupied by the French, the 
works were in part dismantled and in part directed 
against the city. The work of destruction pro- 
ceeded with frightful violence; the batteries on 
the shore were gradually silenced, and the walls 
of the town were reduced to ruins. A landing 
was effected by some parties of the French in 
ships’ boats; and it is with great pleasure we 
record that by this means the British consul and 
some other British subjects, who had been detained 
in the city for the preceding five days by the au- 
thorities of the place, were rescued. They were 
conveyed by the boats of the Cassard, one of the 
French brigs, to the Warspite, which had followed 
the squadron to watch its operations; and they 
were received by the crew of that vessel with 
great enthusiasm, whilst, as we are informed, the 
band of the Warspite played the national airs of 
France. 

** Terrible, in the mean while, was the fate of 
the devoted city. The inhabitants, to the number 
of 12,000 or 13,000, had already fled from it in all 
directions ; but fled to dangers scarcely less formi- 
dable than the fire of the French vessels. The 
boats which had effected a Janding on the main- 
land were recalled, but the natives of those inhos- 
pitable coasts and mountains completed what the 
enemy had begun. The Kabyles, descending from 
the hills, plundered the houses and set fire to the 
city in several places ; and the desolation of Mog- 
ador was consummated by Mussulman hands. 

‘**In these engagements the Prince De Joinville 
had lost a considerable number of men; Captain 
Duquesne was severely wounded, as well as sev- 
eral other officers; the ships, and mgerely the 
Belle Poule, had suffered severely. The French 
squadron, therefore, leaving a smal] force to main- 
tain the blockade of the city, which had been re- 
duced to a heap of ruins—a needless precaution— 
retired to Cadiz, and left the coast of Morocco.” 


As many suspected, Mehemet Ali has not abdi- 
cated, after all; and he was on his way back to 
Alexandria when we last hear of his movements. 
Whether it was an act of senile madness or a pre- 
tence; whether he was bewildered in brain with 
the wretched state of his finances, the misery of 
his people, or the simple advance of age ; whether 
he had really discovered some treason against 
him; or whether he cunningly sought to raise a 
panic, the more easily to effect some coup d'état 
of cutting down official salaries for the benefit of 
the treasury ,—whether any of these, or a score of 
other guesses, are right, there is no means of 
judging. For all his faults, everybody seems 
glad to have the old Pacha back again ; and when 
ealm is restored, perhaps the motive to the freak 


may come out.—Spectator. 





Nota Bene.—The Iowy American Indians, now 
exhibiting at the Egyptian Hall, belong to a tribe 
from the interior of the country, which is reported 
to be a very honorable race, being always honest 
in their dealings with strangers, and never break- 
ing their faith when once it is pledged. They 
must not be confounded with the tribe of the 10 U’s, 
who are natives of Pennsylvania, and bear a very 
opposite character.—Punch. 
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THE EXHIBITION IN PARIS. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE EXHIBITION IN PARIS. 


For part of the present summer Paris has been 
ascene of more than ordinary bustle. Strangers 
have flocked to it not only from all parts of France, 
but from England, Germany and other foreign 
countries. Hotels and lodging houses were for 
two months crammed with temporary residents ; 
and such was the demand for accommodation, that 
the price of house-room rose to double and tri- 
ple the usual amount. The cause of this excite- 
ment was an exhibition of articles produced by the 
arts and manufactures of France, which takes 
place once in five years, under the encouragement 
and patronage of royalty, and in which, as might 
be expected, something like a national interest is 
felt. Not to be behind in the general scramble of 
travellers from London, I got over to Paris about 
the middle of June, and had the pleasure of paying 
my respects to the exhibition some dozen times 
previous to its close. Exhibitions usually make 
but dull work in description ; but this one, as a 


French exhibition presented to the consideration of | 


Englishmen, and as an indication of the progress 
made by a rival nation in some of our own lines of 
exertion, may possess more than ordinary interest. 

The weather, to begin with, was excessively 
hot. The sun beat down in his greatest fervor ; 
in crossing the Place de la Concorde, I almost felt 
as if Nag to the heat of a furnace, and gladly 
hastened to seek refuge in the cool shade of the 
Champs Elysées. Many having followed the 
same impulse, I found streams of people pursuing 
their way beneath the trees towards the open glade 
in which the building for the exhibition has been 
erected. Emerging on the scene, we observe a 
large edifice, covering probably a hundred yards 
square, and rising to a height of sixty or seventy 
feet, with its glass-covered roof, therefore, nearly 
on a level with the tops of the tallest trees. 
Soldiers guard the various entrances, and over the 
principal, which faces the roadway to the Arc de 
I’Etoile, is conspicuously inseribed—‘‘ Exposi- 
TION DES Propuirs pe L’Inpustrig NaTionace.”’ 

Well may it be called national. The thing is on 
a gigantic scale, so as at once to impress us as 
something worthy of a great and aspiring people. 
England perhaps requires to give no such proof of 
its advance in the useful arts. The shop-windows 
of London are in themselves an Exposition ; and 
the tokens of England’s greatness in this line are 
scattered over the globe. The case is different 
with France, which, being a comparatively new 
country as regards the arts of peace, stands in need 
of some such means of collecting and exhibiting 
examples of its manufactures, and of showing by 
comparison what progress is from time to time 
made. A glance at the present vast assemblage 
of articles cannot fail to give a conviction that the 
French are not more eminent for their inventive 
faculties than their powers of imitation. Peace, 
and the gradual accumulation of capital, have 
latterly permitted them to make the most gratify- 
ing advances in the useful arts. That the policy 
of Louis Philippe has contributed to this result, no 
one will deny. Friendly to social advancement, 
and acquainted with the principles of mechanism 
and manufacture, as well as with the humanizing 
influence of commerce, he has had the advantage 
of living in an age when the human mind, dis- 
gusted with the empty results of a struggle for 
military glory, was disposed to something more 
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honorable and useful than war and its accompani- 


ments. At the close of the last Expesition, in 
1839, when the king assembled the exhibitors for 
the purpose of distributing honorary rewards, he 
said, ‘* Accept my thanks; by your labors you 
protect and aid humanity ; your talents, your sue- 
cess, tend to the melioration of all classes; and 
you thus fulfil the dearest wishes of my heart. 
Our progress, great as it is, will not stop here. 
To what extent it will gol know not. We will 
continue to respect the independence of our neigh- 
bors, as our independence is respected by them. 
No man can predict or estimate the impulse which 
our national genius will give to the conquests of 
industry—conquests which contribute to public 
wealth, which despoil no man, violate no rights, 
and which cause no tears to flow.’? Sentiments 
like these will be responded to by every friend of 
humanity. 

Having made these general remarks, we may 
now enter the body of the building, and take a 
view of its contents. The difficulty, however, is 
to know which hand to turn to. The large square 
area is divided into long areades or walks, parallel 
to and crossing each other at right angles, the 
whole interspersed with rows of pillars supporting 
the roof. The general aspect is that of an exten- 
sive and miscellaneous bazaar. Piled on counters 
along the sides of the areades, the various classes 
of goods are arranged in regular order, those of 
every individual exhibitor being under the charge 
of a keeper—generally a young woman, who sits 
reading a book or newspaper within the velvet- 
covered railing which separates her stall from the 
broad thoroughfare in front. The ground through- 
out is floored, neat, and kept as cool as possible by 
constant watering. According to the catalogue, 
the number of kinds of articles exhibited is 3969, 
and the whole, if spread out in an even line, would 
extend over two or three miles. Within the vesti- 
bule stands a large railed-in table, on which are 
divers clocks and automatic objects, that fix a con- 
stant crowd of admirers. Beyond this is the great 
central arcade, devoted to the exposition of iron 
and brass ware, engines, machines, and apparatus 
of different sorts. Taking this line of walk in 
preference to the others, the first objects that 
engage our scrutiny are those of miscellaneous 
hardware, such as pots, pans, knives, locks, 
scythes, iron castings, &c. In all these the 
French have made considerable advances, but it is 
evident they are still behind the English. At 
present there is a heavy duty on the importation of 
iron articles from England, which acts as a prohi- 
bition ; and there being thus no competition, not to 
speak of the want of good examples to copy, the 
manufacturers are not forced to do their best. The 
door-locks and bolts of home manufacture remain a 
disgrace to France ; and no Frenchman wili use a 
native razor, and no Frenchwoman a native needle, 
who can get an English one. The specimens of 
iron castings in which ornament is a conspicuous 
element, strike us with a different feeling. Here 
we are decidedly excelled. M. André exhibits 
some articles of great elegance; among which | 
may mention his statues and candelabras, the latter 
highly tasteful. At the termination of the first 
walk, we arrive at a corner in which there is an 
extensive exhibition of apparatus for light-houses, 
executed by Lepante, Rue St. Honore. A tail 
apparatus of brass wheel-work, surmounted, by 
lenses revolving round central lights, rivets the 
attention of the visitor. I velieve the French are 
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allowed to have carried the construction of lenses 
to a very high point, and in this respect have out- 
stripped the English—not that we could not fabri- 
cate lenses as well and as cheaply as our neigh- 
bors, but to advances in this useful department of 
the arts a serious bar has been unwisely placed by 
the excise regulations, and I understand that it is 
now not unusual to procure the principal part of 
the apparatus of English lighthouses from Paris. 
Next to this interesting group of objects we find 
a number of church-bells of different sizes; and 
passing them, in turning wp another walk, we 
arrive atthe machine department. Here there are 
many products of industry ; iron turning-lathes, 
planing machines, cutting apparatus, steam-engines 
from one to a hundred horse-power, printing and 
paper-making machines, and spinning-frames for 
factories—all deeply interesting to Frenchmen as 
novelties in their country, but which are less or 
more familiar to the eye of an English visitor. 
An eminent machine maker from Yorkshire, con- 
versing with us on the merits of this part of the 
exhibition, observed that every machine was a 
cupy from England and on the whole inferior to 
the original. I cannot say I saw any new piece of 
apparatus ; and it struck me that the workmanship 
was not particularly well exeeuted. In the smooth- 
est work, for example, I noticed portions of rough 
iron, as if the material were unsound. Yet, lay- 
ing aside critical fastidiousness, it might be allowed 
that many of the machines, including a very hand- 
some locomotive, were as well executed as need 
be, and suitable for every practical purpose. These, 


however, like other iron products, are dearer in! 


France than in England. A long areade adjoining 
the machines is devoted to the exhibition of cook- 
ing and heating apparatus. Amongst the articles 
is everything likely to be required, from the cuisine 
of a small family, to the fourncau economique of a 
large hotel or restaurant, with novel processes for 
warming houses and manufactories. Compactness 
of construction seems the principal peculiarity in 
these branches of domestic apparatus. Some of 
the room stoves are elegant but expensive. 
these articles are several specimens of iron bed- 
steads, handsome, but fifty per cent. dearer than 
they could be made for in Rngland, Ta the weigh- 
ing machines much ingenuity has been employed. 
At a short distance from them we arrive at a great 
variety of articles in coarse stoneware, such as 
vases, statues, and flower-pots for gardens and 
green-houses. If as imperishable as they seem, 
they must be considered a pleasing accession to the 
ornamental arts. Adjacent is a large machine for 
making bricks on an expeditious and cheap scale. 
We have near this some pretty specimens of arti- 
ficial marble in different colors, formed, I believe, 
of baked plaster of paris and alum, and though not 
calculated to resist the action of the weather, 
deserving of encouragement for use in lobbies, 
passages, and other apartments. Whilst in the 
moist state, it is susceptible of receiving any 
engraved design, and the indentations being filled 
up with a colored paste of the same composition, 
the whole when dry forms a beautiful substauce, 
at one tenth of the cost of real marble. 

The most prominent articles in the row next in 
order are specimens of carriages and harness. 
Stimulated by the many English equipages brought 
to Paris, the French have lately made the most 
marked progress in this department. The speci- 
mens before us are extremely elegant, being done 
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up with splendid silk lining, and richly ornamented | England 






with brass and gilding; but, after all, I thought 
them deficient in finish compared with the produce 
of Long Acre. In leaving the machine-room we 
pass an apparatus, of English invention I believe, 
for composing types, and which a female in attend- 
ance explains and puts in operation. As a curios- 
ity, the machine is worthy of examination, but 
there are many difficulties in the way of its becom- 
ing practically useful. 

On entering the gallery on our left, a new order 
of objects bursts on the sight. The first table we 
come to is loaded with a variety of erystal wares, 
cut, tasteful in design, and of divers colors, the 

roduee of the famous glass-works at Choisy-le- 
Roi. I was informed that the reputation acquired 
by this manufactory, as well as the low price at 
which it is enabled to sell its articles, is due to Mr. 
Jones, an Englishman, who has the management 
of the stained-glass department. Asin the case of 
lenses, already noticed, there are no fiscal arrange- 
ments in France to prevent improvement in the 
fabrication of tinted and gilt glass ; hence the great 
advance in this department of art. Much of the 
produce of Choisy-le-Roi is exported to England 
and other countries. The stoneware of a common 
kind, of which there are numerous specimens, is 
as far behind that of Staffordshire as the colored 
crystal is in advance. The French, it appears, 
have yet had no Wedgewood; and though the 
products of Sévres excel as works of art, they ex- 
,ert no perceptible influence in improving ordinary 
, domestic wares. The next articles in order are 
artificial diamonds and gems, done up as necklaces, 
bracelets, and other bijouterie. The brilliance and 
beauty of these objects could not, I think, be greatly 
surpassed by stones from the hand of nature. ‘The 
most remarkable articles which fill up the remain- 
der of the gallery are specimens of plate, in the 
form of dinner, tea, and coffee-services. A dinner- 
service, by Durand, claims special notice. ‘The 
articles are elegant in design, and chased in the 
| Cellini style. ‘There Sire likewise some handsome 
| specimens of the workmanship of Odiot, one of the 
| first silversmiths in France. Lebrun, another of 
the same craft, exhibits some pretty silver articles, 
among which are four champaigne vases, ordered 
by Baron de Rothschild, costing 5000 francs each. 
Next in order are specimens of plated articles, 
showing approaches to the English workman. 
The silver and plated spoons throughout are infe- 
rior. Ata short distance from these specimens is 
an altar-piece, in good style, intended for a coun- 
try church, and which is to cost 14,000 francs. 
The specimens of jewelry, both in solid gold and 
gilt, are, as might be expected, tasteful and beau- 
tiful, and so likewise are a number of articles in 
bronze. ‘The candelabras of this material are ele- 
gant in pattern, but somewhat heavy. Of table- 
_lamps there are many specimens, and in these 
great ingenuity has been displayed. Instead of 
burning oil, some are designed for self-generating 
/gas from a mixture of turpentine and alcohol. 
| They give, as ] am told, a brilliant light, but are 
| dangerous, and not economical. While on this 
subject, it is but fair to state, that for nearly all 
the improvements in lamps, from the time of 
Argand downwards, the English have been in- 
debted to French inventiveness. At the present 
moment the English have still much to learn in 
this department. There are here lamps of an 
elegant description for the table, economical in 
their consumption, which are yet unknown in 
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We shall now take a turn down the areade de- 
voted to the exhibition of specimens of household 
furniture and musical instruments. In the furni- 
ture department we see nothing superior to the 
wares of a respectable London cabinet-maker, but 
much that is highly ornamental and elegant. A 
number of the articles, such as cabinets, secreta- 
ries, and smal! side-tables, are richly carved after 
old designs in the rénaissance. A finely sculptur- 
ed bookcase, calculated to hold 800 volumes, is 
charged 8000 francs. Two beautiful buhl-cabinets 
are olfered at 9000 francs, and a highly ornamen- 
ted table at 5000 franes. In looking through and 
admiring the numerous specimens of this class, I 
felt that there was a great deficiency in plain 
joinery—a department in which the French must 
still be pronounced a century behind the English. 
A clever door and window-maker would assuredly 
make a fortune in France. Near the articles of 
furniture are exhibited some specimens of stamped 
or embossed leather, resembling rich mountings 
for roofs, cornices of apartments, and other objects. 
In this department the English have lately made 
advances equally great with those of the French, 
as may be witnessed in the public exhibition of 
articles designed for the new houses of parliament 
in Westminster. In an analogous branch of art, 
the making of ornaments from peat, the French 
have, as I learn, made some remarkable discover- 
ies well worth notice across the Channel. The 
peat, when taken from the bog, is reduced by 
beating to a fine pulp, and is then placed under a 
press, to force out all humidity except such as is 
necessary to keep it sufficiently moist to receive 
impressions in the mould in which it is placed. In 
this state it may be converted into ornaments of 
every kind, such as are made in embossed leather. 
Rendered firm by a solution of alum or other adhe- 
sive material, it forms flooring of a cheap and 
durable kind. Of billiard tables there are various 
specimens: one, rich and beautiful, is offered at 
15,000 franes. There are some, however, at a 
fourth of the price ; and we are informed that one 
of a cheap class was lately furnished by the same 
maker to Queen Pomare of Tahiti. A few of the 
slabs of these billiard tables purport to be of stone 
and iron—neither material an improvement on well- 
seasoned wood. From the billiard tables we turn 
to the pianos, of which there are numerous speci- 
mens by the most eminent makers of Paris—Erard, 
Pleyel, Pape, and Hertz. Several are in very 
finely carved cases, of handsome shapes. Of the 
tones, however, I can say nothing, and it would 
have been of no use trying them, for all delicate 
sounds would have been drowned in the loud blasts 
of a coarse-toned organ which some one was play- 
ing at a few feet distance. Still further on, 
amidst rows of trombones, clarionets, flutes, harps, 
and other instruments, we find a person playing 
vigorously on a large keyed harmonicon, or some 
such instrament. Occasionally, also, as if to mas- 
ter these hostile sounds, there is sent forth from a 
coruer a burst of martial music, performed by an 
automatic combination of trumpets, kettle-drums, 
and other instruments. It is impossible to get a 
look of this noisy apparatus, as it has attracted 
around it a large and admiring crowd. Carried 
away by these competing performances, the visitor 
is apt to overlook some plain and neat violins, 
manufactured at Mirecourt in the Vosges, a moun- 
tainous district in the east of France. Made by a 
rustic people, with moderate desires, and whose 
time is of litthe value, some of the violins of the 














Vosges are sold at as low a price as three francs 
each. It is pleasing to know that there are men in 
the very heart of rural simplicity who turn their 
attention to the production of instruments of har- 
mony. The facility with which the peasants of 
some countries practise the mechanical arts con- 
nected with music is marvellous. In Switzerland, 
the peasant, whilst watching his flocks, manufac- 
tures musical boxes; the serfs of Russia, in the 
depths of their forests, make flutes and hautboys, 
inlaid with the bark of different trees; and in the 
Tyrol, many of the best musical instruments are 
made by the peasantry. 

The gallery into which we next direct our 
steps contains a large show of paper, bookbinding, 
leather, soap, perfumery, shoes, and other small 
articles. Paper for writing has latterly undergone 
great improvements in France, from the introduc- 
tion of machinery and capital into the manufacture. 
The article paper is also generally cheaper than in 
England, in consequence of rags not being allowed 
to be sent out of the country. Of course, while 
this practice serves the paper-maker, it is nothing 
short of a tyranny on those who have rags to dis- 

se of. The specimens of the finer sorts of 
eather are creditable to the skill of the French 
curriers. In this branch, also, they are ahead of 
the English. In the making of shoes, particularly 
those for ladies, the French likewise excel; but, 
stimulated by the large importations of shoes into 
England, our makers are now striving to rival the 
French workmen—a natural result of such nation- 
al competition. Itis curious to observe, that in this 
part of the Exposition are several specimens of wood- 
en shoes or sabots—an article even so humble as 
this boasting of some improvements in its construc- 
tion. Those exhibited are lighter and more neatly 
eut than usual, without, as is said, losing strength. 
Wooden shoes are universally worn by the pea- 
santry and poorer classes of France and the Nether- 
lands, and though, from their unyielding quality, 
they are not very convenient in walking, they are 
of great value in keeping the bare feet from the 
damp earth or cold floors. They are worn by 
many even of the higher classes over leather shoes, 
when going a short way out of doors, or when 
sitting at home. Strange, therefore, as French 
wooden shoes may appear, they are by no means 
deserving of that contempt which the English wits 
have poured upon them. Before joining in the 
ridicule, let us consider how much injury is done 
to health, how many qmenmesien prometed, by 
damp feet. That the use of wooden shoes in 
some situations—in earthen-floored cottages, for 
example—would prevent many chronic complaints, 
can searcely be a matter of doubt. 

I must pass over a vast number of articles, to 
notice which in detail would require a volume. 
Lace of the most beautiful sorts made into robes, 
pellerines, and other articles ; brocades of silk and 
gold; carpets and rugs; dye stuffs; drugs; raw 
cotton, silk, and wool, in all stages of manufacture, 
attract our attention, one after the other, and bring 
us to the galleries devoted exclusively to the gen- 
eral products of the loom. In cotten yarn the 
French are still far behind, but their woollen man- 
ufacture is in a highly advanced state. In plain 
silks they have been rivalled by the English ever 
since the tissues of Lyons were permitted to come 
to England; but in the figured sorts the French 
are still observably in advance. In cotton fabrics 
they have made very considerable improvements 
within the last quarter of a century. The first 
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impetus to the French cotton manufacture was 
given by a person of extraordinary energy of 
character, Richard Lenoir. 'This man, the son of 
a poor peasant of Normandy, began life as a 
washer of glasses in a coffee-house, and by dint of 
saving and enterprise, rose to be one of the greatest 
manufacturers in France. His fortune, however, 
rested on a hollow foundation— Bonaparte’s exclu- 
sion of English goods from France—and when this 
was modified by a more enlightened policy at the 
restoration, he could no longer compete in the 
market, and was reduced almost to beggary. 
Seven or eight years ago, the ruined manufacturer 
owed the bread he ate to the private subscriptions 
of a few friends, who had remained faithful to him 
in his calamity. He is now no more; but the 
spirit which he infused into French industry has 
survived him, and many of the manufacturers who 
have specimens of their productions in the present 
exhibition, began to realize fortunes when the 
crisis which destroyed Richard Lenoir had passed 


away. 

Having walked down the long alleys of cloth of 
different descriptions, we are brought to the ter- 
minus of this vast collection ; and making our exit, 
gladly seat ourselves outside under the refreshing 
shade of the Champs Elysées, and meditate on the 
singular spectacle which has for two long hours 
been engaging our attention. ‘To those who may 
peruse the present imperfect sketch, without hav- 
ing seen the establishment to which it refers, I 
would wish to convey the impression, that the 
Exposition generally is highly creditable to the 
present state of French industry and talent. While 
in numberless instances the articles exhibited are 
inferior, or at least dearer, than those of English 
manufacture, it is equally evident, that in point of 
elegance and beauty of design the French are still 
considerably in advance of us. They clearly beat 
us in ornament. Some of the patterns of their 
higher classed laces and other tissues are amon 
the finest products of taste. The establishment of 
schools of design will doubtless tend to improve 
our artisans in this respect; but a more general 
love of the beautiful would also require to be 
inspired in the minds of the people at large; and 
to all appearance an improvement is happily setting 
in this very desirable direction. Meanwhile, let us 
do an act of simple justice to our neighbors, and 
give them credit for their great and meritorious 
advances in the useful arts, demonstrated by the 
present national Exposition. 





From the Christian Observer. 
TWO SUNDAYS IN JERUSALEM. 


Jerusalem, June 3d, 1844. 

Dear Sir,—I can truly say that I never passed 
the great festivals of Whitsuntide and Trinity with 
higher pleasure than in the Holy City. None, I 
am sure, could behold unmoved the congregation 
wending their way to the little church ; and when 
there, i, is delightful to remark the extreme order 
and devotion with which the service is conducted. 
The singing is solemn, and the responses fervent. 
Collected from the East and West, the North and 
South, both Jews and Gentiles, descendants of 
Abraham after the flesh, and his children by faith, 
are there seen, side by side, worshipping the God 
of their fathers, and adoring Him of whom Moses 
and the prophets wrote. Whitsunday was rendered 
doubly interesting from the confirmation of three 
onverted Israelites—one female and two males. 


TWO SUNDAYS IN JERUSALEM—ANTI-STATE-CHURCH CONFERENCE. 









One of the latter is a remarkably fine-looking Jew, 
with a most thoughtful countenance, whose stability 
has stood a severe test during a trying persecution. 
He retains his oriental costume, and was of course 
obliged to remove his turban during the imposition 
of hands. This is scarcely ever done, since in 
these countries, after the command of Moses, 
‘**they take their shoes from off their feet, when 
the ground on which they stand is holy.”’ He has 
lately opened a small depét for Hebrew and 
German Bibles and Prayer-books, and has met 
with most unexpected success, Yesterday (‘Trin- 
ity Sunday) I witnessed the ordination of two 
deacons, who have been for awhile at Safet as 
missionaries to the Jews. They are devoted and 
zealous men, and moreover, as I Jearn, passed a 
most satisfactory examination for orders, which 
lasted three days. I need hardly say that the 
greatest solemnity pervaded the whole service ; 
and the feeling was deepened at the recollection 
that from this spot, more than 1800 years ago, our 
blessed Lord sent forth his missionaries to preach 
to ** the lost sheep of the house of Israel.’’ Mr. 
Veitch, the chaplain, preached a most appropriate 
sermon from the last two verses in St. Matthew— 
which supplied matter alike belonging to Trinity 
Sunday and to the impressive service in which we 
were engaged. I thought these particulars might 
not be without interest to the readers of the Chris- 
tian Observer. It has really been a most refresh- 
ing season here. Every morning, at seven, there 
is service in Hebrew, and every afternoon in Eng- 
lish ; and on Sunday afternoon in German. In 
haste, believe me, dear sir, truly yours, 
VIATOR. 





Proceedings of the First Anti-State-Church Con- 

Serence, held in London, April 30, May 1 and 2, 

1844. 

Tuis little volurae contains a report of the pro- 
ceedings of a three-days’ meeting held in London 
by delegates from different dissenting congrega- 
tions which are opposed to the union of church 
and state. The general object, according to their 
own account, which this Conference seeks to pro- 
mote, is ‘* to cure, were it possible, the great 
moral disease which, by the fretting and festering 
influence of the Establishment, has long been 
working down into the very heart of society. The 
remedies which a timid practice would apply are 
to be repudiated ; because whatever falls short of 
effectual relief must not only be a mockery to hope, 
but in the end exasperate and confirm the evil. 
They are aware of the pain which a thorough 
probing of the wound, and a succession of smart- 
ihg applications, may inflict, accompanied, it may 
be, with the temporary resentment of the sufferer ; 
but nothing ought to prevent the fulfilment of a 
high and holy duty.”’ The steps that have yet 
been taken appear to consist in holding six sittings, 
at which certain resolutions embodying the opin- 
ions of the Conference were proposed and carried, 
and six papers read, and ‘* placed upon the records 
of the Conference.’’ Of these resolutions and 
papers the publication before us consists ; and the 
scope of the whole may be sufficiently understood 
by saying that they embody the principal objections 
that have been urged against an established church, 
with some smart enough remarks on the govern- 
ment patronage of diff rent religions in our colo- 
nial dominions. The style and temper of the 
papers may be guessed from the extract already 





quoted.—Spectator. 
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From the Atheneum. 


Poems. By Frances Anne Butuer. Philadel- 
phia, Penington; London, Wiley & Putnam. 


We have before given our decided opinion of 
Mrs. Butler’s genius as a poet—that opinion at 
first cautiously expressed, but, on further evidence, 
strongly pronounced. There is a masculine 
strength and vigor in her verses, not a little re- 
roarkable in an age when men are proud to write 
effeminately, so delicately do. they go, and so softly 
do they tread, like the Hebrew ladies of old, when 
they affect the poetic character. Many are the 
smooth, meaningless verses that are published ; 
few that are rough and bristling with significance. 
An excessive polish has planed away the distinc- 
tion between the strong and weak ; and they both 
almost uniformly approach us in the same guarded 
and careful manner, as if they were afraid that na- 
ture should make herself be seen or heard. No- 
thing that Mrs. Butler has written is chargeable 
with this fault—she and Joanna Baillie have stood 
aloof from this trifling tendency—and, having stu- 
died under severe masters in the poetic art, have 

resented us with some stern efforts of hard think- 
ing and robust feelings, which have occasionally 
startled the white-gloved critic of the modern 
school of maudlin minstrelsy, and alarmed not a 
few of its members with the reapparition of that 
sounder and healthier taste which made joyous the 
elder bards. 

The poems before us are lyrical, descriptive, and 
didactic, with some few sonnets ; but are all alike 
distinguished by an earnestness of purpose and en- 
ergy of style. The following stanzas are perfect 
in their way :— 

Oh! turn those eyes away from me! 
Though sweet, yet fearful are their rays; 
And though they beam so tenderly, 
I feel I tremble ‘neath their gaze. 
Oh. turn those eyes away! for though 
To meet their glance I may not dare, 
I know their light is on my brow, 
By the warm blood that mantles there. 


Nor are the following blank verses deficient in 

merit :— 
A Wish. 

Oh! that I were a fairy sprite to wander 
In forest paths, o’erarched with oak and beech ; 
Where the sun’s yellow light, in slanting rays, 
Sleeps on the dewy moss: what time the breath 
Of early morn stirs the white hawthorn boughs, 
And fills the air with showers of snowy blossoms, 
Or lie at sunset ’mid the purple heather, 
Listening the silver music that rings out 
From the pale mountain bells, swayed by the wind. 
Or sit in rocky clefts above the sea, 
While one by one the evening stars shine forth 
Among the gathering clouds, that strew the heavens 
Like floating purple wreaths of mournful nightshade! 


Take now a specimen more tender in its tone 
and sentiment :— 


On a Forget-me-not, 
Brought from Switzerland. 
Flower of the mountain! by the wanderer’s hand 
Robbed of thy beauty’s short-lived sunny day ; 
Didst thou but blow to gem the stranger’s way, 
And bloom to wither in the stranger’s iand! 
Hueless and seentless as thou art, 
How much that stirs the memory, 
How much, much more, that thrills the heart, 
Thou faded thing, yet lives in thee! 


Where is thy beauty? in the grassy blade, 
There lives more fragrance, and more freshness 


now ; 
Yet oh! not all the flowers that bloom and fade, 
Are half so dear to memory’s eye as thop. 
The dew that on the mountain lies, 
The breeze that o’er the mountain sighs, 
Thy parent stem will nurse and nourish; 
But thou—not e’en those sunny eyes 
As bright, as blue, as thine own skies, 
Thou faded thing! can make thee flourish. 


Our next selection is a poem full of fancy, with 
a sweet under-current of feeling :— 


On a Musical Box. 


Poor little sprite! in that dark, narrow cell, 

Caged by the law of man’s resistless might! 
With thy sweet, liquid notes, by some strong spell, 

Compelled to minister to his delight, 

Whence, what art thou? art thou a fairy wight 

Caught sleeping in some lily’s snowy bell, 
Where thou hadst crept, to rock in the moonlight, 

And drink the starry dew-drops as they fell? 
Say, dost thou think, sometimes when thou art singing, 

Of thy wild haunt upon the mountain’s brow, 
Where thou wert wont to list the heath-bells ringing, 

And sail upon the sunset’s amber glow ? 

When thou art weary of thy oft-told theme, 

Say, dost thou think of the clear pebbly stream, 
Upon whose mossy brink thy fellows play ? 
Dancing in circles by the moon’s soft beam, 
Hiding in blossoms from the sun’s fierce gleam, 

Whilst thou in darkness, sing’st thy life away. 
And canst thou feel when the spring-t#me returns, 

Filling the earth with fragrance and with glee ; 
When in the wide creation nothing mourns, 

Of all that lives, save that which is not free ? 
Oh! if thou couldst, and we could hear thy prayer, 

How would thy little voice beseeching cry, 

For one short draught of the sweet morning air, 
For one short glimpse of the clear azure sky! 
Perchance thou sing’st in hopes thou shalt be free, 

Sweetly and patiently thy task fulfilling ; 

While thy sad thoughts are wandering with the bee, 

To every bud with honey-dew distilling. 

That hope is vain ; for even couldst thou wing 

Thy homeward flight back to the greenwood gay, 
Thou ’dst be a shunn’d and a forsaken thing, 

*Mongst the companions of thy happier day. 

For fairy sprites, like many other creatures, 

Bear fleeting memories, that come and go; 
Nor can they oft recall familiar features, 

By absence touched, or clouded o’er with woe. 
Then rest content with sorrow ; for there be 
Many that must that lesson Jearn with thee: 

And still thy wild notes warble cheerfully, 
Till, when thy tiny voice begins to fail, 

For thy lost bliss sing but one parting wail, 
Poor little sprite! and then sleep peacefully ! 


The following ‘* Fragment”’ is very beautiful :— 


Walking by moonlight on the golden margin 

That binds the silver sea, I fell to thinking 

Of all the wild imaginings that man 

Hath peopled heaven, and earth, and ocean with ; 

Making fair nature's solitary haunts 

Alive with beings, beautiful and fearful. 

And as the chain of thought grew link by hnk 

It seemed, as tho’ the midnight heavens waxed 
brighter, 

The stars gazed fix’dly with their golden eyes, 

And a strange light played o’er each sleeping billom,. 

That laid its head upon the sandy beach. 

Anon there came along the rocky shore 

A far-off sound of sweetest minstrelsy, 

From no one point of heaven, or earth, it came ; 

But under, over, and about it breathed ; 
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Filling my soul with thrilling, fearful, pleasure. 

It swelled, as though borne on the floating wings 
Of the midsummer breeze ; it died away 

Towards heaven, as though it sank into the clouds, 
That one by one melted like flakes of snow 

In the moonbeams. Then came a rushing sound, 
Like countless wings of bees, or butterflies ; 

And suddenly, as far as eye might view, 

The coast was led with a world of elves, 

Who in fantastic ringlets danced around. 

With antic gestures, and wild beckoning motion, 
Aimed at the moon. White was their snowy vesture, 
And shining as the Alps, when that the sun 

Gems their pale robes with diamonds. On their heads 
Were wreaths of crimson and of yellow fox-glove. 
They were all fair, and light as p enewted ; anon 
The dance broke off; and sailing through the air, 
Some one way, and some another, they did each 
Alight upon some waving branch, or flower, 

That garlanded the rocks upon the shore. 

One, chiefly, did I mark; one tiny sprite, 

Who crept into an orange flower-bell,. 

And there lay nestling, whilst his eager lips 

Drank from its virgin chalice the night dew, 

That glistened, like a pearl, in its white bosom. 





A piece called a sonnet, but only to be called 
such by concession, has a strange and taking vio- 
lence: — 


Away, away! bear me away, away, 

Into the boundless void, thou mighty wind! 
That rushest on thy midnight way, 

And leav’st this weary world, far, far behind! 
Away, away! bear me away, away, 

To the wide strandless deep, 

Ye headlong waters! whose mad eddies leap 
From the pollution of your bed of clay. 
Away, away! bear me away, away, 

Into the fountains of eternal light, 

Ye rosy clouds! that to my longing sight, 
Seem melting in the sun’s devouring ray ! 
Away! away! oh, for some mighty blast, 
To sweep this loathsome life into the past! 


There is another sonnet which speaks trumpet- 
tongued to young ambition :— 


Thon poisonous laurel leaf, that in the soil 
Of life, which I am doom’d to till full sore, 
Spring’st like a noisome weed! I do not toil 
For thee, and yet thou still com’st darkening o’er 
My plot of earth with thy unwelcome shade. 
Thou nightshade of the soul, beneath whose boughs 
All fair and gentle buds hang withering, 
Why hast thou wreath’d thyself around my brows, 
Casting from thence the blossoms of my spring, 
Breathing on youth’s sweet roses till they fade ? 
Alas! thou art an evil weed of woe, 
Watered with tears and watch’d with sleepless care, 
Seldom doth envy thy green glories spare ; 
And yet men covet thee—ah, wherefore do they so! 


Mrs. Butler, however, is indebted for much of 
her vigor to her early sources of inspiration. 
These she confesses in a poem entitled 


A Promise. 
By the pure spring, whose haunted waters flow 
Thro’ thy sequester’d dell unto the sea, 
At sunny noon, I will appear to thee ; 
Not troubling the still fount with drops of woe, 
As when | last took leave of it, and thee, 
But gazing up at thee with tranquil brow, 
And eyes full of life's early happiness, 
Of strength, of hope, of joy, and tenderness. 
Beneath the shadowy tree, where thou and I 
Were wont to sit, studying the harmony 
Of gentle Shakspeare, and of Milton high, 
At sunny noon I will be heard by thee ; 
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Not sobbing forth each oft-repeated sound, 

As when | last falter’d them o’er to thee, 

But uttering them in the air around, 

With youth’s clear, laughing voice of melody, 
On the wild shore of the eternal deep, 

Where we have stray’d so oft, and stood so long 
Watching the mighty water’s conquering sweep, 
And listening to their loud triumphant song, 

At sunny noon, dearest! I'll be with thee : 

Not as when last I linger’d on the strand, 
Tracing our names on the inconstant sand ; 

But in each bright thing that around shall be : 
My voice shall call thee from the ocean’s breast, 
Thou ’It see my hair in its bright, showery crest, 
In its dark, rocky depths, thou ’lt see my eyes, 
My form shall be the light cloud in the skies, 
My spirit shall be with thee, warm and bright, 
And flood thee o’er with love, and life, and light. 


We have another ‘‘ Promise,’’ which speaks 
more painfully :— 


In the dark, lonely night, 
When sleep and silence keep their watch o’er men ; 

False love! in thy despite, 

I will be with thee then. 

When in the world of dreams thy spirit strays, 
Seeking, in vain, the eee it finds not here, 
Thou shalt be led back to thine early days 
Of life and love, and [ will meet thee there, 
Ill come to thee, with the bright, sanny brow, 
That was hope’s throne before I met with thee ; 
And then 1 ’ll show thee how ’t is furrowed now, 
By the untimely age of misery. 
I’ll speak to thee in the fond, joyous tone, 
That wooed thee still with love’s impassioned spell ; 
And then I'll teach thee how I’ve learnt to moan, 
Since last upon thine ear its accents fell. 
I’ll come to thee in all youth’s brightest er, 
As on the day thy faith to mine was plighted, 
And then I’il tell thee weary hour by hour, 
How that spring’s early promise bas been blighted. 
I'll tell thee of the long, long dreary years, 
That have passed o’er me hopeless, objectless ; 
My loathsome days, my nights of burning tears, 
My wild despair, my utter loneliness ; 
My heart-sick dreams upon my feverish bed, 
My fearful longing to be with the dead ; 

In the dark lonely night, 
When sleep and silence keep their watch o’er men ; 

False love! in thy despite, 

We two shall meet again! 


Our next extract is named ‘‘ The Vision of Life,” 
a noble lyric :— 


Death and I, 
On a hill so high, 
Stood side by side : 
And we saw below, 
Running to and fro, 
All things that be in the world so wide. 


Ten thousand cries 
From the gulf did rise, 

With a wild discordant sound ; 
Laughter and wailing, 
Prayer and railing, 

As the ball spun round and round. 


And over all 
Hung a floating pall 
Of dark and gory veils : 
’T is the blood of years, 
And the sighs and tears, 
Which this noisome marsh 


All this did seem 
Like a fearful dream, 
Till death cried with a joyful cry : 
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«“ Look down! look down! 
It is all mine own, 
Here comes life’s pageant by!” 


Like to a masque in ancient revelries, 

With mingling sound of thousand harmonies, 

Soft lute and viol, trumpet-blast and gong, 

They came along, and still they came along! 
Thousands, and tens of thousands, all that e’er 
Peopled the earth, or plough’d th’ unfathomed deep, 
All that breath the universal air, 

And all that in the womb of Time yet sleep. 


Before this mighty host a woman came, 
With hurried feet, and oft averted head ; 

With accursed light 

Her eyes were bright, 
And with inviting hand them on she beckoned, 
Her followed close, with wild acclaim, 
Her servants three: Lust, with his eye of fire, 
And burning lips, that tremble with desire, 
Pale sunken cheek :—and as he stagger’d by, 
The trumpet-blast was hush’d, and there arose 
A melting strain of such soft melody, 
As breath’d into the soul love’s ecstasies and woes. 


Loudly again the trumpet smote the air, 
The double drum did roll, and to the sky 
Bay’d War’s blood-hounds, the deep artillery ; 
And Glory, 
With feet all gory, 
And dazzling eyes, rush’d by, 
Waving a flashing sword and laurel wreath, 
The pang, and the inheritance of death. 


He pass’d like lightning—then ceased every sound 
Of war triumphant, and of love’s sweet song, 
And all was silent.—Creeping slow along, 
With eager eyes, that wandered round and round, 
Wild, haggard mien, and meagre, wasted frame, 
Bow’d to the earth, pale, starving Av’rice came ; 
Ciutching with palsied hands his golden god, 
And tottering in the sigs the others trod. 

These, one by one, 

Came, and were gone: 
And after them follow’d the ceaseless stream 
Of worshippers, who with mad shout and scream, 
Unhallow'd toil, and more unhallow’d mirth, 
Follow their mistress, Pleasure, through the earth. 
Death’s eyeless sockets glar’d upon them all, 
And many in the train were seen to fall, 
Livid and cold, beneath his empty gaze ; 
But not for this was stay’d the mighty throng, 
Nor ceased the warlike clang, or wanton lays, 
But still they rash’d—along—along—along ! . 


Are not these lines ‘‘ To the Nightingale,”’ of 
the right sort '— 


How passing sad! Listen, it sings again! 

Art thou a spirit, that amongst the boughs, 
The livelong day dost chaunt that wondrous strain, 

Making wan Dian stoop her silver brows 
Out of the clouds to hear thee? Who shall say, 
Thou lone one! that thy melody is gay ? 

Let him come listen now to that one note, 

That thou art pouring o’er and o’er again 
Thro’ the sweet echoes of thy mellow throat, 
With such a sobbing sound of deep, deep pain. 

I prithee cease thy song! for from my heart 
Thou hast made memory’s bitter waters start, 
And filled my weary eyes with the soul’s rain. 


It is evident to us that Mrs, Butler is indebted 
to Dante as well as to Shakspeare and Milton, for 
the tone and temper of her poetic development. 
The volume before us strangely and strongly re- 
minds us of the stern, severe, and complete style 
which marks the lyrical and oceasional verses of 
the great Italian bard. We recognize also, we 
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say it with regret, the same melancholy and sor- 
rowful spirit pervading and shadowing many of 
these poems. Minds that have been elevated by 
poetic associations are too apt to look upon that 
sorrow and suffering as a ‘‘ fee grief’’ which isa 
‘*common’’ woe; and to resent that as an indi- 
vidual calamity, which is in fact the destiny of the 
race. ‘Too much of this feeling perhaps is recog- 
nizable in the fullowing verses :— 


“? Tis an Oid Tale and often told.” 
Are they indeed the bitterest tears we shed, 
Those we let fall over the silent dead? 
Can our thoughts image forth no darker doom, 
Than that which wraps us in the peaceful tomb? 
Whom have ye laid beneath that mossy grave, 
Round whieh the slender, sunny grass-blades wave? 
Who are ye calling back to tread again 
This weary walk of life? towards whom, in vain, 
Are your fond eyes and yearning hearts upraised ; 
The young, the loved, the honored, and the praised? 
Come hither :—look upon the faded cheek 
Of that still woman, who with eyelids meek 
Veils her most mournful eyes ;—upon her brow 
Sometimes the sensitive blood will faintly glow, 
When reckless hands her heart-wounds roughly tear; 
But patience oftener sits palely there. 
Beauty has left her—hope and joy have long 
Fled from her heart, yet she is young, is young ; 
Has many years, as human tongues would tell, 
Upon the face of this blank earth to dwell. 
Looks she not sad? ’tis but a tale of old, 
Told o’er and o’er, and ever to be told,— 
The hourly story of our every day, 
Which when men hear they sigh and turn away ; 
A tale too trite almost to find an ear, 
A woe too common to deserve a tear. 
She is the daughter of a distant land ;— 
Her kindred are far off ;—her maiden hand, 
Sought for by many, was obtained by one 
Who owned a different birthland from her own, 
But what reck’d she of that? as low she knelt 
Breathing her marriage vows, her fond heart felt, 
“For thee, I give up country, home, and friends ; 
Thy love for each, for all, shall make amends.” 
And was she loved ?—perishing by her side, 
The children of her bosom drooped and died ; 
The bitter life they drew from her cold breast 
Flickered and failed ;—she laid them down to rest : 
Two pale young blossoms in their early sleep, 
And weeping, said, “They have not lived to weep.” 
And weeps she yet? no, to her weary eyes, 
The bliss of tears her /rozen heart denies ; 
Complaint, or sigh, breathes not upon her lips, 
Her life is one dark, fatal deep eclipse. 
Lead her to the green grave where ye have laid 
The creature that ye mourn ;—let it be said : 
“ Here love, and youth, and beauty, are at rest!” 
She only sadly murmurs, “ Blest !—most blest !”’ 
And turns from gazing, lest her misery 
Should make her sin, and pray to heaven to die. 








At other times, when the mournful truth is 
admitted as a general law, we are inclined to fear 
that it is received with rather too Promethean 
and rebellious a recognition. Take as an illus- 
tration— 

Lines on a Sleeping Child. 
Oh child! who to this evil world art come, 

Led by the unseen hand of him who guards thee, 
Welcome unto this dungeon-hovse, thy home! 

Welcome to ali the woe this life awards thee! 


Upon thy forehead yet the badge of sin 
Hath worn no trace; thou look’st as though from, 
heaven, 
But pain, and guilt, and misery lie within ; 
Poor exile! from thy happy birth-land driven. 
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Thine eyes are sealed by the soft hand of sleep, 
And lke unruffled waves thy slumber seems ; 
The time’s at hand when thou must wake to weep, 
Or sleeping, walk a restless world of dreams. 


How oft, as day by day life’s burthen lies 
Heavier and darker on thy fainting soul, 

Wilt thou towards heaven turn thy weary eyes, 
And long in bitterness to reach the goal! 


How oft wilt thou, upon Time’s flinty road, 
Gaze at thy far-off early days, in vain ; 

Weeping, how oft wilt thou cast down thy load, 
And curse and pray, then take it up again ! 


How many times shall the fiend Hope, extend 
Her poisonous chalice to thy thirsty lips! 

How oft shall Love its withering sunshine lend, 
To leave thee only a more dark eclipse! 


How oft shall Sorrow strain thee in her grasp,— 
How oft shall Sin laugh at thine overthrow— 
How oft shall Doubt, Despair, and Anguish clasp 

Their knotted arms around thine aching brow! 


Oh, living soul, hail to ae narrow cage! 
Spirit of light, hail to thy gloomy cave! 

Welcome to longing youth, to loathing age, 
Welcome, immortal! welcome to the grave! 


Similar feelings pervade an address ‘*To a 
Star :”’— 


Thou little star, that in the purple clouds 
Hang’st like a dew-drop. in a violet bed ; 
First gem of evening, glittering on the shrouds, 
’Mid whose dark folds the day lies pale and dead, 
As through my tears my soul looks up to thee, 
Loathing the heavy chains that bind it here, 
There comes a fearful thought that misery 
Perhaps is found, even to thy distant sphere. 
Art thou a world of sorrow and of sin, 
The heritage of death, disease, decay ; 
A wilderness, like that we wander in, 
Where all things fairest, soonest pass away ; 
And are there graves in thee, thou radiant world, 
Round which life’s sweetest buds fall withered, 
Where hope’s bright wings in the dark earth lie furled, 
And living hearts are mouldering with the dead? 
Perchance they do not die, that dwell in thee, 

Perchance theirs is a darker doom than ours ; 
Unchanging woe, and endless misery, 

And morning that hath neither days nor hours. 
Horrible dream !—-O dark and dismal path, 

Where I now weeping walk, I will not leave thee. 
Earth has one boon for all her children—death : 

Open thy arms, oh mother! and receive me! 
Take off the bitter burthen from the slave, 

Give me my birth-right! give—the grave, the 

grave! 


Other ‘‘ Lines, in answer to a question,’’ sug- 
gest, however, topics of consolation :— 


I'll tell thee why this weary world meseemeth 
But as the visions light of one who dreameth, 
Which pass like clouds, leaving no trace behind ; 
Why this strange life, so full of sin and folly, 
In me awakeneth no melancholy, 

Nor leaveth shade, or sadness, on my mind. 
’T is not that with an undiscerning eye 

I see the pageant wild go dancing by, 
Mistaking that which falsest is, for true ; 

’T is not that pleasure hath entwined me, 

’T is not that sorrow hath enshrined me ; 

I bear no hadge of roses or of rue, 

But in the inmost chambers of my soul 
There is another world, a blessed home, 

O’er which no living power holdeth control, 
Anigh to which ill things do never come, 
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There shineth the glad sunlight of clear thought, 
With hope, and faith, holding communion high, 
Over a fragrant land with flowers wrought, 
Where gush the living springs of poesy ; 
There speak the voices that I love to hear, 
There smile the glances that I love to see, 
There live the forms of those my soul holds dear, 
Forever, in that secret world, with me. 
They who have walked with me along life’s way, 
And severed been by fortune’s adverse tide, 
Who ne’er again, through time’s uncertain day, 
In weal or woe, may wander by my side ; 
These all dwell here: nor these, whom life alone 
Divideth from me, but the dead, the dead ; 
Those weary ones who to their rest are gone, 
Whose footprints from the earth have vanished ; 
Here dwell they all: and here within this world, 
Like light within a summer sun-cloud furled, 
= spirit dwells. Thevefore, this evil life, 

ith all its gilded snares, and fair deceivings, 
Its wealth, its want, its pleasures, and its grievings, 
Nor frights, nor frets me, by its idle strife. 
O thou! who readest, of thy courtesy, 
Whoe’er thou art, 1 wish the same to thee! 


The sonnet *“‘To a Picture,’’ is touched with 
the fervor and fancy of an Italian composition, 
though it is somewhat irregular in its structure :— 


Oh, serious eyes! how is it that the light, 

The burning rays, that mine pour into ye, 

Still find ye cold, and dead, and dark, as night— 
Oh, lifeless eyes! can ye not answer me? 

Oh lips! whereon mine own so often dwell, 
Hath love’s warm, fearful, thrilling touch, no spell 
To waken sense in ye ?/—oh misery !— 

Oh, breathless lips! can ye not speak to me? 
Thou soulless mimicry of life! my tears 

Fall scalding over thee ; in vain, in vain; 

I press thee to my heart, whose hopes, and fears, 
Are all thine own ; thou dost not feel the strain. 
Oh, thou dull image! wilt thou not reply 

To my fond prayers, and wild idolatry ? 


‘* A Lament for the Wissahiccon,”’ is a lyric on 
a local theme made to read a universal lesson :— 


The waterfall is calling me, 
With its merry gleesome flow, 
And the green boughs are beckoning me, 
To where the wild flowers grow: 
I may not go, I may not go, 
To where the sunny waters flow, 
To where the wild flowers blow ; 
I must stay here 
In prison drear ; 
Oh, heavy life, wear on, wear on, 
Would God that thou wert done! 


The busy mill-wheel round and round 
Goes turning with its reckless sound, 
And o’er the dam the waters flow 
Into the foaming stream below, 
And deep and dark, away they glide, 
To meet the broad, bright river’s tide : 
And all the way 
They murmuring say: 
“Oh, child! why art thou far away? 
Come back into the sun, and stray 
Upon our mossy side!” 


I may not go, I may not go, 
To where the gold green waters run, 
All shining, in the summer’s sun, 
And leap from off the dam below 
Into a whirl of boiling snow, 
Laughing and shouting as they go; 
I must stay here 
In prison drear ; 
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Oh, heavy life, wear on, wear on, 
Would God that thou wert done! 


The soft spring wind goes passing by, 
Into the forests wide and cool : 
The clouds go trooping through the sky, 
To look down on some glassy pool ; 
The sunshine makes the world rejoice, 
And all of them, with gentle voice 
Call me away, 
With them to stay, 
The blessed livelong summer’s day. 


I may not go, I may not go, 
Where the sweet breathing spring winds blow, 
Nor where the silver clouds go by, 
Across the deep blue sky, 
Nor where the sunshine, warm and bright, 
. Comes down like a still shower of light ; 
I must stay here 
In prison drear ; 
Oh, heavy life, wear on, wear on, 
Would God that thou wert done! 


Oh, that I were a thing with wings! 

A bird, that in a May-hedge sings! 

A lonely heather bell that swings 
Upon some wild hill-side ; 

Or even a silly, senseless stone, 

With dark, green, starry moss o’ergrown, 
Round which the waters glide. 


However much the burthen and the mystery of 
the universe may press upon the soul of genius, 
its spirit is yet eminently and profoundly pious :— 

An Evening Song. 
Good night, love! 
May heaven’s brightest stars watch over thee! 
Good angels spread their wings, and cover thee! 
And through the night, 
So dark and still, 
Spirits of light 
Charm thee from ill! 
My heart is hovering round thy dwelling place,— 
Good night, dear love! God bless thee with his grace! 


Good night, love! 
Soft lullabies the night-wind sing to thee! 
And on its wings sweet odors bring to thee! 
And in thy dreaming 
May all things dear, 
With gentle seeming, 
Come smiling near! 
My knees are bowed, my hands are clasped in prayer— 
Good night, dear love! God keep thee in his care! 


And out of the depth of its religious wisdom, it 
is enabled to estimate aright the visionary and the 
transitory in this world of mere appearances and 
shadows :— 


Written after spending a day at West Point. 
Were they but dreams? Upon the darkening world 
Evening comes down, the wings of fire are furled, 
On which the day soared to the sunny west : 

The moon sits calmly, like a soul at rest, 
Looking upon the never-resting earth ; 

All things in heaven wait on the solemn birth 

Of night, but where has fled the happy dream 
That at this hour, last night, our life did seem? 
Where are the mountains with their tangled hair, 
The leafy hollow, and the rocky stair? 

Where are the shadows of the solemn hills, 

And the fresh music of the summer rills? 

Where are the wood-paths, winding, long, and steep, 
And the great, glorious river, b and deep, 
And the thick copses, where soft breezes meet, 
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The rustling, rocking boughs, the running streams— 
Where are they all? gone, gone! were they but 
dreams ? 

And where, oh where are the light footsteps gone, 
That from the mountain-side came dancing down? 
The voices full of mirth, the loving eyes, 

The happy hearts, the human paradise, 

The youth, the love, the life that revelled here,— 
Are they too gone ?—Upon Time’s shadowy bier, 
The pale, cold hours of joys now past are laid, 
Perhaps not soon from memory’s gaze to fade, 

But never to be reckoned o’er again, 

In all life’s future store of bliss and pain. 

From the bright eyes the sunshine may depart, 
Youth flies—love dies—and from the joyous heart 
Hope’s gushing fountain ebbs too soon away, 

Nor spares one drop for that disastrous day, 
When from the barren waste of after life, 

The weariness, the worldliness, the strife, 

The soul looks o’er the desert of its way 

To the green gardens of its early day ; 

The paradise for which we vainly mourn, 

The heaven, to which our lingering eyes still turn, 
To which our footsteps never shall return. 





Sorrow is knowledge ; hear what it teaches :— 
Impromptu. 

Written among the ruins of the Sonnenberg 
Thou who within thyself dost not behold 
Ruins as great as these, though not as old, 
Canst scarce through life have travelled many a year, 
Or lack’st the spirit of a pilgrim here. 
Youth hath its walls of strength, its towers of pride, 
Love its warm hearth-stones, hope its prospects wide, 
Life’s fortress in thee held these one and all, 
And they have fallen to ruin, or shall fall. 


Knowledge also is sorrow; understand there- 
from what humanity must suffer :— 


Lines, addressed to the Young Gentlemen leaving the 
Academy at Lenox, Massachusetts. 


Life is before ye—and while now ye stand 

Eager to spring upon the promised land, 

Fair smiles the way, where yet your feet have trod 
But few light steps, upon a flowery sod ; 

Round ye are youth’s green bowers, and to your eyes 
The horizon’s line joins earth with the bright skies ; 
Daring and triumph, pleasure, fame, and joy, 
Friendship unwavering, love without alloy, 

Brave thoughts of noble deeds, and glory won, 
Like angels, beckon ye to venture on. 

And if o’er the brf&ht scene some shadows rise, 
Far off they seem, at hand the sunshine lies. 

The distant clouds which of ye pause to fear? 
Shall not a brightness gild them when more near? 
Dismay and doubt ye know not, for the power 

Of oe is strong within ye at this hour, 

And the great mortal conflict seems to ye 

Not so much strife as certain victory— 

A glory ending in eternity. 


Life is before ye—oh! if ye could look 

Into the secrets of that sealed book, 

Strong as ye are in youth, and hope, and faith, 
Ye should sink down, and falter, ‘Give us death!” 
Could the dread Sphinx’s lips but once disclose, 
And utter but a whisper of the woes 

Which must o’ertake ye, in your lifelong doom, 
Well might ye cry, “ Our cradle be our tomb!” 
Could ye foresee your spirit’s broken wings, 
Earth’s brightest triumphs what despised things, 
Friendship how feeble, Jove how fierce a flame, 
Your joy half sorrow, half your glory shame, 
Hollowness, weariness, and, worst of all, 
Self-scorn that pities nof its own deep fall, 

Fast gathering darkness, and fast waning light,— 





And the wild torrent’s snowy, leaping feet, 





Oh could ye see it all, ye might, ye might, 
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Cower in the dust, unequal to the strife, 
And die, but in beholding what is life. 


Life is before ye—from the fated road 

Ye cannot turn: then take ye up your load. 
Nct yours to tread, or leave the unknown way, 
Ye must go o’er it, meet ye what ye may. 
Gird up your souls within ye to the deed, 
Angels, and fellow-spirits, bid ye s ! 

What though the brightness dim, the pleasure fade, 
The glory wane,—oh! not of these is made 
The awful life that to your trust is given. 
Children of God! inheritors of heaven! 
Mourn not the perishing of each fair toy. 

Ye were ordained to do, not to enjoy ; 

To suffer, which is nobler than to : 

A sacred burthen is this life ye bear, 

Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly, 

Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly ; 

Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 

But onward, upward, till the goal ye win ; 
God guard ye, and God guide ye on your way, 
Young pilgrim warriors who set forth to-day. 


Having obeyed such teaching, and experienced 
such pogee be rs. Butler has at length earned the 
right to enforce this admonition :— 






Struggle not with thy life!—the heavy doom 
Resist not, it will bow thee like kins 
Strive not! thou shalt not conquer; to thy tomb 
Thou shalt go crushed, and ground, though ne’er 
so brave. 


Complain not of thy life!—for what art thou 
More than thy fellows, that thou shouldst not weep? 
Brave thoughts still lodge beneath a furrowed brow, 
And the way-wearied have the sweetest sleep. 


Marvel not at thy life !—patience shall see 
The perfect work of wisdom to her given ; 
Hold fast thy soul through this high mystery, 
And it shall lead thee to the gates of heaven. 


We have now quoted enough to show the lofty 
and intellectual attributes of the poetess. After 
all, however, it is not the specifie merit of these 
occasional pieces that attracts us, but the indica- 
tion that they give of powers, which, under proper 
discipline, are capable of yet better things; for 
we are not blind to the faults or deficiencies of the 
present productions, but accept them as earnest of 
richer treasures to be found in the mine from 
which they have been taken, andy we hope, yet to 
be presented to the public, with all the finish and 
elaboration of which they are worthy. 





From the United Service Magazine—April. 


REMARKS ON THE CONTEST NOW PENDING 
BETWEEN THE MONTE VIDEAN AND BUE- 
NOS AYREAN REPUBLICS, 


BY AN OFFICER ON THE SPOT. 


Noruine surprises naval officers stationed in 
South America more than the extreme apathy 
shown by the legislature towards the affairs of 
these young republics; and whilst intelligence 
and information relative to Servia or Greece are 
sought for with avidity, a deaf ear is turned to any 
one who tries to bring public attention to bear on 
the importance of these countries, and the oppor- 
tunity so providentially offered for pushing British 
manufactures in comparatively unknown channels. 
Enter into the society of well-informed London 
men, and make inquiries as to the state of any 
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particular part of south America, and you will be 
met by some such answer as “‘ Really we do not 
know” or, ‘In young countries changes and 
revolutions are so common, that it is impossible to 
understand them.’’ This was my case before | 
left England ; 1 sought information everywhere ; 
I hunted up men who had formerly lived in this 
part of the world, and invariably received similar 
replies, and it is only since I arrived here that I 
have been enabled to form any opinion of the value 
of these republics to the trading and commercial 
community of England. 

Many of your readers may not be aware that the 
two sides of the river Plate are in the hands of 
separate governments, styling themselves the Ar- 
gentine Republic and the Republic ef the Uru- 
guay; and that between them a most sanguinary 
war is now raging, where the most horrible cruel- 
ties are committed under our eyes, and where the 
word quarter is unknown. It is difficult to arrive 
at the cause which produced this war, although it 
is certain that the government of Monte Video 
allied themselves with the French during their 
blockade of Buenos Ayres, and were left *' in the 
lurch’’ when peace was concluded. 

On referring to published documents, it appears 
that the British aoe French ministers plenipoten- 
tiary have repeatedly remonstrated on he eontinu- 
ance of a state of things so inimieal to commerce, 
offering their good offices as mediators towards 
bringing about a peace; bat that on the 16th De- 
cember last, after the loss of a battle, (Arroyo 
Grande,) which apparently placed the Banda Ori- 
ental, with its capital, Monte Video, at the dispo- 
sition of the Buenos Ayrean forces, the ministers 
lenipotentiary again interceded, making the fol- 
owing peremptory demands :— 


lst.—*‘An immediate cessation of hostilities be- 
tween the Argentine troops, and these of the re- 
publie of the Uruguay. 


2d.—** That the troops of the Argentine Con- 
federation—it being understood that those of the 
republic of the Uruguay shall adopt the same course 
—shall remain within their respective territories, 
and withdraw to them should they have passed 
their frontier.”’ 


The victorious army totally disregarded this en- 
ergetic remonstrance, and marched at once to the 
capital. Misled by the assurances of the foreign 
ministers, and supposing that such threats would 
not prove idle or be held out in vain, the government 
of Monte Video had hitherto neglected to provide 
the means of defence; but as the crisis became 
imminent, so rose the spirit of the inhabitants. 
In an ineredibly short time they constructed a line 
of fortifications, and covered it with guns; most 
of which had been formerly used as lamp-posts, 
and were dug out of the streets. As quickly was 
a new army raised; a legion of three thousand 
French and two thousand Italians, besides the 
natives, bid defiance to the invaders, and their 
numbers were soon increased by two or three 
thousand negroes; who, in gratitude for an edict 
passed by the chamber of representatives, abolish- 
ing slavery forever, took up arms in the cause. 
All hope of success on the part of the Buenos 
Ayreans was soon over; they had no heavy artil- 
lery, were deficient in the requisites for conducting 
a siege, and were glad to retreat to a strong posi- 
tion, and confine themselves to a blockade by land, 
pene they have remained during the last eight 
months. 
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Even this dilatory mode of warfare would have 
been in time successful, if a joint operation had 
been permitted by sea; for the Monte Videans 
have no vessels of war, and are utterly unable to 
contend with the four or five paltry small craft, 
which the Buenos Ayreans designate by the name 
of navy ; when, fortunately for them, at this pe- 
riod the Alfred arrived, bearing the broad pendant 
of Commodore Purvis, who, acting in the spirit of 
the note of the 16th December, and, moreover, 
finding that the officer commanding the foree was 
an Englishman, at once refused to allow the town 
to be blockaded. 

A great question has been raised as to the pro- 

riety of the Commodore’s adopting this line; but 
Re never, it is believed, received contrary instruc- 
tions from the minister, in default of which, he 
was clearly justified in obliging an Englishman in 
command of a foreign force to respect his queen’s 
demands. 

1 moreover cannot discover that any precedent to 
the contrary can be cited, either in the times of 
Lord Cochrane or Admiral Guise. Was it rea- 
sonable to suppose that, in the absence of any in- 
structions, he would allow a town, containing forty 
thousand European inhabitants to be starved? 
Besides, it was in some measure forced upon him ; 
because the government declared their intention to 
expel from the town all foreigners who would not 
take up arms,—and where were they to go! For 
not one half could be received on board the ships 
of war. 

Thus the war had been reduced to a system of 
guerillas, which on the aggregate has produced a 
large loss of life, without any adequate advantage to 
either party. 

In the mean time, earnest appeals were made to 
the governments of France and England; all the 
advantages consequent on the independence of 
Uruguay were recapitulated; and secret offers 
tended to both for the cession of the whole prov- 
ince, rather than it should be allowed to fall under 
the despotism of the man who wields the power of 
the Argentine republic. Eagerly did they await 
the answer to these, and dreadful was the despair 
depicted upon the countenance of all, when it be- 
came known that the conduct of the two govern- 
ments would be guided by a strict neutrality,— 
that intervention was out of the question, and that 
the blockade by sea would be allowed. All ap- 
peared to be over, when suddenly people were 
to be seen conversing in groups of twos and threes ; 
and on the following day the enigma was solved by 
a declaration from the Brazilian minister, that he 
was instructed by his government, under no cir- 
cumstances to allow the blockade; and that the 
Brazilian commodore had been furnished with 
orders to employ his force, if necessary, to prevent 
= interruption of vessels bearing the Brazilian 

ag. 

_ That a strong feeling on the part of the English 
in favor of Monte Video does exist there is no 
doubt ; and it becomes necessary to give a general 
outline of our reasons without embarrassing the sub- 
ject with statistics and figures; which, however 
interesting they may be to the politician and mer- 
chant, are unnecessary for a proper conception of 
the whole subject. 

A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine of May 
last states that “‘an advantageous treaty of com- 
merce’’ is formed *‘ with the young and rising 
tepublic of Monte Video,’’ and that in the event of 
the failure of the treaty with Brazil, it will secure 
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‘easy access for British wares in the territory of 
Rio Grande, lying on the borders of the republic 
of the Uruguay, and far the most extensive, though 
not the most populous, of Brazilian provinces.”’ 
This is very just, and well described, and is in 
itself a sufficient reason to induce us, now that the 
treaty has failed, to look with great suspicion upon 
an inimical government, who would by every means 
in their power interfere with our trade, cripple it 
with duties, and naturally endeavor to drive it 
back to Buenos Ayres. A glance at the map will 
show how effectually the Buenos Ayrean despot, 
Rosas, has excluded us from the commerce of the 
magnificent rivers discharging themselves into the 
Plate. Possessing the little island of Martin Gar- 
cia, which commands their embouchures, he claims 
to himself the sovereignty of these waters, ani 
treats with contempt the longings of Paraguay and 
the countries watered by the Parana and Uruguay ; 
and by the most cuhning means has created a be- 
lief that their inhabitants are averse to foreign 
intercourse, and are desirous of remaining in the 
same state as when governed by Francia; and it 
is generally reported that the commissioner sent 
from England was impressed with these ideas ; 
although I well know, on the best authority, that 
if the natives had dared to speak the truth, the 
very reverse is the case. Can any one wonder 
then, that with this before his eyes, and being 
guided by the past, the British merchant has a 
horror of falling under the sway of such a man? 

A very contrary feeling has invariably actuated 
the Monte Videans. ‘They are essentially a com- 
mercial nation,—they have encouraged the immi- 
gration of foreigners ; by a, comparatively speak- 
ing, low tariff they have, in a short period, created 
an almost unheard-of trade; and by zealously ad- 
hering to a metallic currency they have inspired 
confidence in British merchants, and enabled them 
to give long credits, and conduct their commerce 
on a sure footing ; nor was this al],—an opening 
was made, by the general security of the coun- 
try, for agriculturists of small capital ; and many 
English had begun to avail themselves of it, and 
embark in farms for breeding cattle, receiving as a 
return an enormous profit for their money. In 
fact, so evident were the advantages held out, that 
almost all the British houses established at Buenos 
Ayres had seen it for their interest to have connex- 
ions or branches at Monte Video. 

The demands for British cloths, cottons, and all 
sorts of hardware, is immense ; no foreign nation 
can compete with us in these articles; and even 
Manchester silks, although dearer than French, 
find a fair market here,—in fact, it would be 
endless to particularize any branch of trade; all 
would thrive with proper countenance and pro- 
tection from the home government, and new 
markets would be substituted for those which have 
been swept away by the force of competition and 
the German league. 

Again, bear in mind, that, if Rosas succeeds in 
grasping both sides of the Plate, it is effectually in 
his power to shut out the whole of our commerce, 
to reéstablish which would first provoke an endless 
war, and cost an incalculable expense ; whereas, 
quarrel when you may with Rosas, so Jong as 
Monte Video is independent, no sensible loss in 
trade would be felt. 

But “‘ a heavy blow and great discouragement”’ 
have been bestowed on the British merchants : 
confiding on the note of the 16th December, feel- 
ing assured that when the British lion shows his 
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teeth he is prepared to bite, they have advanced | 


considerable loans to the de facto government, 
(and, mark, with the government with which we 
have negotiated a treaty,) and although it is but 
reasonable to suppose that future governments wil! 
be made responsible, still the payments will be b 
driblets, and spread, like the everlasting Dani 
claims, over a series of years. Add to this the 
system of long credits, producing a train of out- 
standing debts, which can never be repaid, and the 
ruin of many is inevitable. If the strongest ap- 
pearances of interference by England are to be 
considered as their excuse, these men are entitled 
to it; and those only are to blame who misled 
them with false and unjustifiable hopes. 

These are some of the reasons why merchants 
and Englishmen on the spot embrace with ardor 
the Monte Videan cause. The hour of European 
interference must come, postpone it as you may; 
and far better would it have*been, having alread 
avowed our wishes, to have, in conjunction wit 
France, boldly supported them, rather than have 
lowered the dignity of our flag by making a hostile 
declaration, and neglecting to employ adequate 
means for its support. 

The naval forces on the east coast of South Amer- 
ica are ample to have maintained the independence 
of the Uruguay ; the very situation of the invading 
army placed it at our merey, and it only required 
our intentions to be made known, and no general, 
with due regard to the safety of his communications, 
would have dared to remain in the position held 
by the invading army : without a blow our policy 
would have been accomplished. Occupy the river 
St. Lucee by our gun-boats, and the Buenos A yrean 
army would have been totally isolated from all sup- 


plies of every sort or kind. 

Having thus endeavored to assign some of the 
causes why the English are so much interested in 
the result, it may be as well to explain how Rosas has 


managed to throw dust in the eyes of her Majesty’s 
minister at Buenos Ayres. ‘To have marched an 
army, entirely composed of Buenos Ayreans, for 
the avowed purpose of occupying Monte Video, 
would have solved all ; France and England never 
could have permitted it, and Brazil, alarmed for 
her boundary, would at once have declared war. 
He, therefore, placed a Monte Videan at the head 
of is army, declared that his only intention was 
to reinstate him in his presidential chair, and that 
being accomplished, the army would retire. Now, 
to understand this clearly, it may be as well to say 
a few words on this said General Oribe, according 
to the constitution of the country, formerly elected 
president of the republic, which situation he volun- 
tarily abdicated before the customary term had ex- 
pired. 

He said in his note of resignation, dated 23d of 
October, 1838, that ‘‘ being convinced that his 
remaining in power is the only obstacle in the way 
of restoring to it the peace and tranquillity which 
it so much needs, he comes before your honorable 
assembly to depose that authority which, as the 
organ of the nation, you had confided to him.”’ 

hat right, therefore, has this man to intrude 
himself again on his country, and seek to recover 
that post which, by his own free will, he relin- 
quished? Nor does he come at the head of a 
native army, or in any way divide the national 
opinion ; he is neither more nor less than the tool 
of Rosas, placed there to blind the public eye, and 
give the struggle the character of a civil war, with 
which foreigners would, in reality, have no con- 
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cern, and is, of course, bound hand and foot to the 
Buenos Ayrean interest, and, so long as he might 
be at the head of affairs, would never dare to differ 
with his protector ; so that, save and except in 
name, Monte Video might be considered to be no 
longer a se e state, but part and parcel of the 
Argentine Confederation. It is the full assurance 
of this that has driven the French and Italians to 
arms ; they fight for the land of their adoption, and 
resist the strenuous endeavors of their ministers 
and consuls to induce them to de their arms. 
They recollect the maxim promulgated by Rosas 
on a former occasion, ‘‘ Men do not make treaties 
with tigers, they set traps for them, and when they 
fall into them they kill them.”’ 

ngers are much struck with the difference 
in the character of the two towns, Monte Video 
and Buenos Ayres. In the former all is gaiety 
and cheerfulness, the crowd of shipping lying in 
the port is a clear proof of the value of the trade, 
and the hum and bustle in the streets show its 
activity ; here all is free, and the most opposite 
opinions are openly promulgated. Not so at 
Buenos Ayres. The extraordinary quietness of 
the town will first surprise him; he will meet 
every one wearing red hat-bands and the picture 
of Rosas, and underneath written, ‘* Death to the 
savage Unitancias ;’ even the priests are not 
exempted from wearing this happy device, nor are 
the women permitted to tie their hair with any 
other color but red. Next he will probably meet 
a friend to whom he will loudly express his wonder, 
and then he will be at once stopped by ‘‘ Pray, say 
no more, or you will compromise me ; all here are 
spies, and I shall be a marked man for the Ma- 
shorea Club ;’’ he will be awoke in the night by the 
watchman crying the hour, accompanied by “‘ Death 
to the savage, filthy Unitancias ;’’ and when his 
bill is to be paid in the morning, he will be sur- 
prised by the frightful amount, until it is explained 
to him that the doilars are paper, and that, once 
worth 4s, 2d., now they are worth 3d.; and then 
he will understand how comfortable the merchant 
must fee], who, having sold his goods in the system 
of long credit, when probably the dollar was worth 
9d. or 10d., is now to be paid in dollars worth 
only 3d. 

Jne word on the Mashorea Club. As an Eng- 
lishman, I fancied the club to be composed of gen- 
tlemen possessing political opinions, but I was soon 
undeceived, and learnt that the members are nei- 
ther more nor less than hired ruffians in the pay of 
Rosas, and that they unserupulously lop off the 
head of any one whom he may point out, and are 
not over ceremonious about the forms of a trial. 
Such is a brief outline of the state of society in 
Buenos Ayres, ruled by the most horrid despotism 
that can be imagined, far surpassing Francia in his 
worst days. Emboldened by the apparent apathy 
of Europe, they now threaten the lives of. foreign- 
ers when opposed ; and repeatedly during this war 
has the lealing article of the government paper 

Gazette Mercantil) teemed with threats, that if 

ngland or France should not allow the blockade 
to be enforced on ‘the dirty, filthy Unitancias,” 
the government might be unable to restrain the 
popular indignation; in other words, they would 
let loose their gang of murderers ; and I find that 
our minister, in a note of 18th November, 1842, 
remonstrated officially, that a considerable assem- 
blage of people, accompanied by persons in the 
military and civi] employments of government, 
paraded the streets with military music ; and at 
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midnight there were repeated the stern cries of 
‘«‘ Death to foreigners, death to the Basques,”’ on 
passing by the house of the French minister, Count 
de Luide. He then proceeds to say, ‘‘ that this 
was permitted in the presence of persons in the 
employment of government.”’ 

au we to remain passive spectators in this 
struggle! So, alas! it appears. Surely it only re- 
quires a faithful and true representation of affairs 
to be made public, to induce the government to 
use a moral interference in behalf of this republic, 
the child of their own creation. 

Let it not be supposed, that by the occupation 
of Monte Video the struggle will be concluded, 
and that commerce will flow in its original chan- 
nels ; such an event will only prolong it. Notwith- 
standing their vicinity, descent, and language, no 
two nations on the face of the earth more cordially 
detest each other, than do these two republics. 
Peace, on the terms of foreign contro] and supre- 
macy, can never be effected, and beyond the pre- 
cincts of the town perpetual war would be carried 
on. How, then, is cattle to be raised, and the nat- 
ural produce of the country cultivated? Through- 
out the land one general scene of pillage and de- 
vastation would ensue; the estanciero (or farmer) 
would be unable to dwell on his property ; and the 
small quantity of cattle raised, would be seized by 
the army, and of course not paid for. The ex- 
ports to England from this part of South America, 
consist entirely of hides, bones, oil, and tallow ; 
and wonderfully favorable as this part of the coun- 
try unquestionably is for breeding cattle, under 
such a state of things, an entire stop would be put 
to it. 

I cannot do better than illustrate this subject by 
an event which has but recently occurred, and 
filled every breast with horror. A most respecta- 
ble Englishman, of the name of Himes, resided on 
his property, thirty miles from a considerable town 
called Colonia: he had been a resident there forty 
years, was married to a woman of the country, 
and had, during many troubles, invariably remained 
neutral, and lived quietly and respectably ; but he 
committed the monstrous fault of showing hospi- 
tality and kindness to British officers, whose duty 
might call them to Colonia; and as they are all 
favorable to the Monte Videan cause, and as the 
town is in the hands of the Buenos Ayrean army, 
he soon became obnoxious to them. His house 
was consequently beset by regular soldiers, and 
himself and two servants murdered in the most 
barbarous way. Remonstrances, both on the part 
of the commodore and the minister at Buenos 
Ayres, were of course made, but were readily 
parried by excuses and assurances that every effort 
should be made to bring the offenders to justice, 
which, up to this moment, has not been successful. 
And this is the third murder of British subjects, 
all of which remain unrevenged. Who, therefore, 
would venture to dwell upon his property, and be 
placed at the mercy of men under no control, who 
make a toy of human life to sport with, as their 
passions may incline them? 

A few words more on this curious trade. The 
value of the live bullock is about five shillings ; 
but when killed, to so good an account do they 
turn the hide and bones, that in reality the buyer 
has the flesh for nothing; the hide is of course 
salted, then all the fat and grease is steamed into 
tallow ; the oil is extracted from the bones, which 
are subsequently sent to England for manure. Of 
years several emigrants have arrived here to 
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endeavor to establish sheep-farms, but they have 
proceeded on a wrong principle. Mutton in itself 
is of no value ; the Gaucho will not touch it: he 
pronounces it tasteless, and devoid of sufficient 
nourishment to afford support, and oftentimes will 
throw a whole sheep into the fire of the oil and 
grease furnaces. pon the wool, therefore, he 
entirely depends, and the profits on its sale are not 
sufficiently great to make an adequate return. 

I am told by estancieros, that the gala day of 
the year, is ‘‘ the cattle-marking.”’ As the herds 
roam uncontrolled over an immense extent of 
ground, generally in company with others, this 
operation is liable to much abuse; and it is part 
of the law of the country that proper notice shall 
previously be given to the neighbors. When all 
are assembled, the process of ‘‘lassoing’’ com- 
mences, and each animal is marked with the 
owner’s device; and such perfect adepts are the 
Peons and herdsmen at recognizing their own 
beasts, that although some thousands are to be 
marked, and selected from the general herd, they 
rarely make a mistake, and pitch upon a stranger. 

Many sensible people, diving into futurity, have 
been led to imagine that before many years the 
independent department of Monte Video, and _ per- 
haps her neighbors, will be converted into a French 
colony; and indeed there are good grounds for so 
thinking. Their population amounts to 15,000, 
and this number has been annually much swollen 
by emigrants from the southern parts of France. 
The constitution declares every one to have the 
right of voting for a representative ; and all for- 
eigners can naturalize themselves. This alone 
renders such a body of men formidable ; and by a 
recent act of the Chamber of Representatives, all 
who have taken up arms in behalf of the country, 
are entitled to a certain grant of land, which in a 
very clever paper drawn up by a Frenchman, and 
sent to France, is declared to be in the highest 
degree fertile, and admirably situated for colonial 
purposes; and when we bear in mind that the 
protectorate of the republic has been already of- 
fered to France, there is just cause to render us 
watchfully alive to any measures which may be 
adopted by that government. It is certainly true, 
that the capital of the country is entirely in the 
hands of Siigtishision thes these men trade on 
that capital,—are men of straw, and therefore 
borne down by English influence ; so they may 
have been up to this time; but now they have 
learnt their weight, and been taught how to act in 
a body, they will not forget the French legion, or 
how to employ it to the best advantage. More- 
over, the time may come when the Italians, who 
are even more numerous, may sigh for a govern- 
ment, and unite with the French to obtain a per- 
manent peace. On these points we cannot be too 
watchfal : it is of vital importance to England that 
the republic of the Uruguay should retain its inde- 

ndence ; whether it may be menaced by France or 
Riess: should make little difference ; the principle 
is the same : it is directly contrary to our interest 
that any power should hold this key of the Plate 
and its magnificent tributaries, powerful enough to 
close the navigation of these waters to British com- 
merce ; and, as I have said before, every hour that 
we withhold our veto, will bring in its train in- 
creased difficulties. 

And here I shall take leave of the subject for 
the present, with a full intention to transmit, bey 
fore long, a few more remarks on this part of 
South America, which is unfortunately as com- 
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pletely blotted from the notice of public men, as if 
such a country did not exist on the face of the 
globe. 


“— ‘From the August No. 
No. II. 


Tue appearance of affairs in the Republic of the 
Uruguay has in no way changed for the better 
since my last observations on them. General 
Oribe still besieges Monte Video by land, and 
Admiral Brown, with the Buenos Ayrean squad- 
ron, does his best to reduce it by sea; and yet the 
war appears as far from a termination as ever. 
Abandoned by France and England, to whom 
Monte Video had successively clung for help, she 
has recently received the finishing stroke from the 
Brazilians, who, frightened as it were at their own 
shadow, hastily recalled their minister, because he 
had literally fulfilled their orders, and Jost no time 
in making their excuses to Rosas, thus meriting 
the soubriquet by which they have so long been 
designated as the ‘‘ Brava Gente.” But in pro- 
pas to the gravity of these disappointments, 

been the energy of its rulers; laying aside all 
attempts at concealment or duplicity, they publish- 
ed a manifesto, and made their exact state known 
to the public at large ; they appealed to the cour- 
age, unanimity, and patriotism of their defenders, 
contrasting the advantages already promised to 
them at the conclusion of the war, with the vexa- 
tions and taxes to which they would be subjected 
if their adversaries prevailed, and finally succeeded 
in producing a better feeling amongst the troops 
than had at any previous period existed. 

No more convincing proof could be given of the 
taleat of a government; to nates army together 
composed of French, Italians, Negroes (formerly 
slaves,) and voluntary exiles from Buenos Ayres, 
is no easy task. Prior to the war, these men 
were exercising a peaceable and thriving trade, and 
as shopkeepers had an abhorrence of fighting ; and 
even when they took up arms, they made a reser- 
vation that their services should be confined to the 
defence of the town, and that they should never be 
called upon to serve in the open country. At this 
moment they are taking their daily turn of duty at 
the outposts, and are engaged in a guerilla almost 
every morning. That the French troops should 
remain so united is certainly most extraordinary, 
for their admiral, Monsieur Massien de Clerval, 
has, in compliance with orders from France, in- 
sisted on their relinquishing their national tricolor 
cockade and colors, and their consul has endea- 
vored to establish, that as they now serve under 
Monte Videan colors, they are no longer entitled 
to claim protection as subjects of France, and have 
entirely forfeited their nationality ; and so anxious 
are the authorities to induce their countrymen to 
abstain from entering into the contest, that all 
those who do not belong to the French volunteers 
(as they are now called,) are daily relieved with 
money at the consulate, and powerful bribes are 
held out to induce the soldiers to desert, 

There is one most extraordinary character in the 
army, who claims special mention, and who goes 
by the general cognomen of ‘* Cockney Sam,’’ and 
is of course an ae ah This fellow com- 
mands a detached force of vagabonds, varying 
from fifty to seventy in number, of all countries. 
He lives at the outposts, occupies a house which 
he has barricadoed, and which he holds unaided 

ainst the whole of the enemy’s force, and 

though the outposts are always called into the 
town before dark, and he is in consequence thrown 
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entirely on his own resources, has in no one jin- 
stance yet been obliged to retreat within the lines, 
The feats of gallantry he and his party perform 
are quite extraordinary, and ‘‘ Don Samuel’? jg 
universally admitted to be the bravest man in the 
army. is man fights clearly for the love of 
fighting ; he is subject to ne control; in the mid- 
dle of the night he has frequently opened his fire 
on a body three or four times as numerous as his 
own; heavy firing alarms the town, every one 
rushes to the lines, and after all it turns out to be 
Sam, who, by sending buglers in different direc- 
tions, has led the enemy to employ a large de- 
tached force, and amongst whom he is making 
greatslaughter. The pay he gets is a mere trifle, 
and as the booty is still less, I may fairly assume 
that, like many other Englishmen, (or I should 
say Irishmen,) he fights for fighting’s sake. What 
brought this man to South America no one knows; 
prior to the war, he exercised the noble trade of 
‘* erimping,’’ by which he gained a livelihood. 
He is short and sturdy, mild in his a segs and 
manner, and would certainly not lead one to sup- 
pose him so daring a fellow. And here I may be 
permitted to remark, by way of digression, that his 
mode of discipline amongst his band is most 
severe ; corporal punishment is unsparingly ad- 
ministered, and submitted to by the volunteers, 
who consider it no permanent disgrace. Hear 
this, all ye abolitionists and theorists and specula- 
tors in the House of Commons; and I believe that 
if the votes of soldiers and sailors were taken, a 
large majority would be in favor of the continu- 
ance. 

But before I quit the infantry of the army of 
Monte Video, I must not forget the black regiments. 
When a guerilla has been going on, it has fre- 
quently been my amusement to watch these sable 
gentlemen ; they certainly are not the best of 
shots, but they amply make amends for their 
ignorance on that score by their extreme courage ; 
nothing daunts them, forward they go, and never 
appear to consider the consequences. They are 
cheerful, contented, and happy, do as they are 
told, and are consequently capital cards in the 
hands of any general. Were the fate of this con- 
test to depend upon the infantry, I should have no 
fear for the result; but unfortunately there is 
every reason to believe that, even if the now-dis 

rsed squadrons of cavalry were joined together, 
xeneral Oribe would numerically have the advan- 


e. 
Pie cavalry system of warfare is most curious ; 
each soldier has five horses, and even then he is 
not certain of being well mounted in all parts of 
the country. The animals are never shod, and 
therefore those accustomed to the ground of grass 
provinces, when taken to the Minas proviice. 
abounding in sand and stone, soon become lame 
and perfectly useless. A knowledge of this i0- 
fluences a general in his dispositions ; for where 
so much depends upon the horse, few lives are 
ever lost in an attack ; but whenever the day turus 
against a party, the slaughter begins ; no provision 
is ever made to secure a retreat,—so the swiftest 
horse overtakes the slowest, and the pursued is 
run through with a lance. In the practical 
knowledge of this sort of war, General Rivera 's 
said to be preéminent, and has certainly the confi- 
dence of every man in the country; thoroughly 
acquainted with the ground, he performs the most 
extraordinary combinations, dispersing and re- 
forming his men as circumstances may require; 





and when common repute proclaims Rivera annihr 
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Jated, he as suddenly appears at the head of a 
numerous bedy of cavalry, sprung, as it were, 
from the ground. A good horseman, brave and 
open in heart and purse, as ready to spend his 
money after a battle as he was before to accumu- 
late it, kind and conciliatory in his manner, he 
nnites in himself the qualities calculated to win the 
heart of the Gaucho, and, consequently, as long 
as he remains banished from power, or what he 
may imafine to be his proper situation, there will 
be no peace for the Banda Oriental. 
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paper I alluded to the reign of terror at Buenos 
Ayres, to the system of espionage, and the total 
check given to the free expression of opinion. As 
a reward for long services rendered to the Argen- 
tine provinces, Admiral Brown was invited to a 
public dinner, where the horrible customary toast, 
‘* Viva la Republica—mueren los salvagies unita- 
tios,’”? was given; all filled, and drank it, except 
Brown, who, acknowledging the first part, ‘* Viva 
la Republica,”’ neatly added, that the world was 
big enough for all, and declined drinking the rest. 





I have seen one or two cavalry guerillas; they|No other man could, I am confident, be found in 


ride towards each other without any apparent or- 
der, and as they pass, fire their carbines from the 
hip; but little damage is of course done in this 





Buenos Ayres who would dare to follow his ex- 
ample. 
fe is now rapidly going down the vale of life, 


way, and the lance and sword appear principally | but it is to be hoped that he will leave some mem- 
used in the retreat; but if a man should fall| oranda behind him, whereupon to frame a history 


wounded, and his comrades are hard pressed, they | 


of his times, which, from his having been necessa- 


throw a lasso round him, one end of which has been | rily much mixed up with most of the leading char- 
previously made fast to the horse’s girths, and | acters inthe Plata provinces, would prove as inter- 


off they gallop, dragging the poor wounded man 
along the ground at the best pace. 
As long as the government de facto entertained 





esting as instructive. 
The present government of Monte Video has 
recently granted us a treaty for the exclusive right 


hopes of assistance or interference from foreign | of steam navigation on the Uruguay, and there are 


nations, the war on their part was conducted on 


|men of capital now residing here who have pur- 


civilized principles, but now they appear to have | chased extensive tracts of forest, for the purpose 


thrown off all restraint, and to have abandoned 


of supplying wood as fuel, and who are ready to 


themselves to the full swing of their natural fe-| provide vessels, and embark in the enterprise, as 


rocity. ‘i'hen they endeavored to eajole observers 
with their superior progress in ebtihemiea: now 
their object appears to be to rival that enemy, 
whom they have so loudly abused, in atrocities. 
The last example, which occurred only two days 
ago, may suffice. In a guerilla, an officer fell 
wounded, with a ball in his breast; he was taken 
prisoner, and brought into the town, and the ball 
immediately extracted. The next day he went 
through the form of a mock trial, and was sen- 
tenced to be shot. Now this man had never 
borne arms on their side; it is true he was an 
Oriental, and belonged to the republic, but as he 
had not served in the army, he cannot be consid- 
ered a deserter; and yet on that plea was con- 
demned. The truth is, the victim was a rich 
tradesman, whose property it was of some impor- 
tance for the government to get hold of. Was 
there ‘ever such a refinement of cruelty as this? 
If the man was to be tried on a capital charge, why 
keep him so long in suspense, and in intense agony 
from his wound, instead of proceeding to his trial at 
once! Poor fellow, when his eyes were covered, 
there was no symptom of fear, but his countenance 
indicated the agony he was suffering from his 
wound. And there are thirty men-of-war lying be- 
fore Monte Video, and such crimes and atrocities are 
permitted! How strange it is that the Spanish 
character appears everywhere to delight in blood. 
The cruelties of the war in the northern provinces 
of Spain rivalled the atrocities of this, and yet on 
both sides all is so well concealed under the cloak 
of politeness and refinement of manner. 

As a contrast to the armies and their deeds, it is 
delightful to be able to speak in high terms of 
praise of the Buenos Ayrean navy, commanded by 
Admiral Brown, an officer well known to all naval 
men who have served in this part of South Amer- 
lea since 1814. So long a residence amongst 
these savages appears in no way to have tinged the 
character of the old English sailor; as gallant in 
battle as he is merciful to the fallen foe, he never 
has forgotten the country that gave him birth, and, 
whatever may be his faults, merits, on that ac- 
count alone, a full meed of praise. In a former 
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soon as the state of the country may permit. One 
would imagine that this alone would induce us to 
use every exertion in behalf of Monte Video. Our 
treaty with Brazil expires in 1844, and at present 
there appears no prospect of our being able to con- 
elude another on favorable terms; but by the free 
navigation of this river she is entirely at our mercy , 
our goods may be conveyed into the heart of Bra- 
zil free from any duty, and that country, with its 
immense extent of coast, would soon find that the 
expense of supporting a general system of cozst- 
guard would prove far more ruinous than any ap- 
parent loss which might accrue from a relaxation 
of the tariff. Experience has long proved that 
with nations, as well as men, it is unadvisable to 
relinquish an alternative when trying to accom- 
plish an end ; and surely the rule is especially ap- 
plicable to this country at the present moment. 
Besides this, a man high in office, and in the 
confidence of General Oribe, assured me, only the 
other day, that one of his first acts on succeeding 
to power would be to conclude a treaty with Bra- 
zil for the delivering up political offenders on both 
sides; and as this measure is much more essential 
to the internal prosperity of Monte Video than 
Brazil, the latter country would not forget to insist 
on the Uruguay being closed,—a point which 
every one must see is of so much value to herself. 
But let us leave the Banda Oriental for a time, 
and take a cursory view of the rivers which dis- 
charge themselves into the Plata, and the political 
and commercial consequences which might attach 
to them if the present restriction was removed, and 
their course thrown open to the navigation and trade 
of the world; and let me ask, are we, the inhabi- 
tants of the first commercial country in the world, 
to permit people barely merging from a state of 
barbarism to close the mouths of rivers leading 
from the Atlantic to the Cordilleras Mountains in 
the west, and almost joining themselves to the 
magnificent ‘‘ Amazon’’ in the north! They pro- 
duce lines of navigable waters, I may say unparal- 
leled in the globe ; and are we tamely to look wn, 
and suffer a man who rules through the terror of 
the few, against the voice of the many, to exclude 
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commerce and civilization from the rich countries 
through which these waters run? 

Dr. Francia no longer rules in Paraguay, and 
its people sigh for an outlet for the productions 
of that favored land. Seek for Paraguay on the 
map. See how surrounded it is by rivers; ob- 
serve its latitude ; and it requires but little consid- 
eration to discover that all the tropical produc- 
tions will there be found: cotton, sugar, rice, and 
coffee would there, under proper management, 
make us perfectly independent of Brazil. This 
cannot, in my opinion, be too much dwelt upon. 
Open these rivers, as reason, justice, and humanity 
dictate, and the insolent Ff manga tar ** Brava 
Gente”’ is at your feet. Deeply to be lamented is 
it that amidst all the numerous theories, schemes, 
and speculations of the conscientious opponents 
of slavery, this idea has never struck them; and 
would that Lord Brougham could be persuaded to 
employ a little of his eloquence to enable the free- 
grown sugars of Paraguay to compete with the 
siave-grown sugars of Brazil. For internal Amer- 
ican commerce Paraguay is preéminently situated ; 
there is ten feet of water in the river at all times 
of the year far above Assumcion, and its forests 
abound with wood well calculated for ship-building. 
The best maté yerba is grown in this province, an 
article more extensively used in South America 
than tea in England. 

The British government not long ago made an 
effort to conclude a treaty, or at all events to estab- 
lish relations with Paraguay, and, according to 
general report, signally failed. Numerous causes 
are of course assigned by cld residents in the coun- 
try well acquainted with the habits of the people ; 
and as there is a general coincidence of opinions on 
some of the leading points, we may fairly suppose 
that the aggregate of the whole is not very far 
from the mark. 

Previous to the mission leaving Buenos Ayres 
it became, of course, necessary to solicit permission 
from the Dictator, General Rosas, and also to re- 
quest assistance and letters of recommendation, 
both of which he professed himself ready to give. 
His principal minister advised our envoy to pro- 
vide himself with some books written by a French- 
man, in the reign of Napoleon, for the avowed 
purpose of showing what he supposed to be the 
commercial ambition of England, and to dissemi- 
nate them as he went along ; moreover, it is gener- 
ally believed that Rosas sent agents through the 
country to circulate all sorts of reports relative to 
the visit, and to inspire dislike oad distrust on the 
part of those with whom he was likely to have 
communication. No better means could have been 
adopted to ruin the proceedings. The very name 
of Rosas is abhorred in Corrientes and Entre Rios, 
and so naturally he found himself shunned by all. 

Some clever friends also advised the diplomatist 
to arm himself with vaccinating matter for the 
small-pox, which being administered to a few ig- 
norant people, and having shown itself very freely, 
they took fright, and became effectually confirmed 
in the idea that his visit had no good object; and 
so, as he went along, he found himself received with 
common civility, coldly administered in»as small 
portions as possible,—and nowhere did he succeed 
ia obtaining practical information which could be 
turned to much account. 

I learnt from pre authority, also, that the per- 
sonal manner of the agent was not caleulated to 
forward his views in sancti Secluded from 


‘the world for so many years, the Paraguayans en- 





tertain a great distrust of all foreigners, are cau- 
tious and guarded in their advances, and expect a 
similar return on the part of the persons they are 
dealing with. Now, reports says that our coun- 

was possessed of that winning frankness 
of manner so admirably calculated to promote a 
feeling of confidence and regard towards a person 
in Europe, but tending toa enn | opposite end 
in that country. Even in Monte Video this de- 
meanor is much assumed ; the man who considers 
himself of high merit, and who perhaps occupies 
an important situation, will generally be found 
silent and retiring in his habits, return monosyl- 
lables for answers, and looking out from under the 
corners of his eyes; and the more one travels into 
the interior the more evident is the assumption of 
what we should call mock-modesty. So the mis- 
sion failed, and Rosas probably rejoiced in the full 
success of his stratagem. But even yet the meas- 
ure was not complete; the question arose as to 
who had circulated reports injurious to the object 
of the expedition? and General Rosas had the un- 
blushing effrontery to declare that his rival, Rivera, 
was the author; and it required no inconsiderable 
trouble for the head of the Monte Videan govern- 
ment to prove his innocence. 

Let us not, however, despair ; the knowledge of 
the cause of the late failure is half-way towards 
the success of any second attempt her Majesty’s 
government may think proper to make. But they 
must lose no time; if Rosas succeeds in installing 
his lieutenant as president of the republic of the 
Uruguay, assuredly his next effort will be to annex 
Paraguay to the Argentine Republic. Visions of 
the magnificence of the Spanish viceroyalty are for- 
ever dazzling this man’s mind ; and so long as the 
finest province in this part of South America is in- 
dependent, ambition will always attract him thither. 
Paraguay has sent ambassadors to Buenos Ayres 
to claim the recognition of their independence, and 
although no direct refusal has been given to their 
demand, the question has been evaded, and the 
ambassadors have returned unsatisfied ; and Para- 
guay appears well aware of the fate which awaits 
her, for she is now busily occupied in training and 
forming an army. 

Before quitting this provinee and its noble river, 
it is worthy of remark that the navigable Vermejo 
flows into the grand stream nearly at the boundary- 
line of Paraguay and Corrientes. At the present 
moment the trade on this branch would probably 
not pay the contingent expenses ; nevertheless it 
should not be overlooked: the time will come 
when the valuable produce of the province of Salta 
will find its way to Europe by those waters, to say 
nothing of the temptation held out to adventurers 
to reépen mines which are now closed on account 
of the immense expenses attendant on the transit 
of the metal. 

In the provinces of the southward a considerable 
number of our fellow-countrymen are settled on 
estanciers, or farms; and if the country could be 
kept free from revolutions and wars, no safer or 
better speculation could be made,—the first outlay 
is all that is required, and nature does the rest. 
Give them peace and a free government, and these 
districts would become the fairest fields for settlers. 
Subject to fewer natural casualties than the sheep- 
breeders in Australia, possessing a finer soil, an 
easier and more accessible high-road for their pro- 
duce, where could an Englishman establish himself 
with a better chance of success? But all, all is 
marred, by the restless ambition of the despot Ro- 
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your estanciero, and every head of cattle is swept 
off;—to whom are you to appeal for payment? 
Try you may, but not one farthing will you get. 
It is lamentable to witness such a system ; and still 
worse to hear the ruler advocated as the only man 
who has power to govern the country, and main- 
tain order and keep trade in its proper channels ; 
as if anything would not be preferable to the decoy 
now adopted. By high-sounding words, and a 
concealment of facts, many have been persuaded to 
embark their capital in land, and have been ruined 
before the bitter truth broke in upon them. I do 
not believe that out of the whole mercantile body 

of Buenos Ayres and Monte Video six persons | 
could be found to approve of the footing on which 
trade is carried on ; and in all probability those six 
would be induced to give it their support from some 
interested motive. ‘* How are you to coerce Ro- 
sas,"’ say some, ‘‘ or obtain a better government ? 
The situation of Buenos Ayres renders it inacces- 
sible; your ships cannot get within five miles of 
the town, on account of the depth of water. If 
you will not venture on a land-expedition, how can 
England make an impression on Buenos Ayres?”’ 
And then they cite the length and inefficiency of 
the French blockade. It is heart-sickening to tea 
influential men talk in this way. Admitting all, 
the countenance of England to this tyrant is a dis- 
grace to the country, and expense should not be 
thought of in such acase. But the truth is far 
from this supposition,—three steamers of light 
draught, (say ten feet,) and six or seven schooners, 
would suffice to shut up and out the commerce of 
Buenos Ayres. An English blockade is a very 
different affair from that of our neighbors ; and [ 
will answer for it that the word inefficiency would 
never again be ‘mentioned. The whole trade 
would centre at Monte Video; and whilst the ruin 
of Rosas was progressing, the revenue and trade of 
England wall not perceptibly suffer. 

But, although I point out the means, I do not 
recommend violent and hasty measures. ‘The man 
who acts as if he were the enemy of Europeans is 
a bully, and, like other gentlemen of that denomi- 
nation, ever ready to draw in his horns when 
oceasion requires. Speak out, and abandon a wa- 
vering policy, and he will speedily comply with 
our demands, and not oblige us to have recourse 
to extremities. 








From Hood’s Magazine. 
THE BLIND BRIDE. 


Tue following poem derives its origin from a 
romance of real life, the scene of which is in 
one of our midland counties. A young lady of 
great beauty and accomplishments was suddenly 
deprived, by an inflammation, of the sense of sight. 
Nevertheless, instead of sinking, under so heavy 
a dispensation, into listlessness and melancholy, 
with an admirable spirit she retained her cheerful- 
ness, and continued all her former pursuits, as far 
as the privation would allow. She continued to 
play, sing, walk, and even ride out on horseback— 
preserving a bright mind, amidst her darkness, and 
a happy countenance. Soon afterwards a gentle- 
man returned from abroad, who had been the com- 
panion of her childhood—and her lover in his boy- 
hood. Touched by the noble spirit with which she 
bore her calamity, and still retaining his old at- 
tachment to her, he offered his heart and hand for 
er acceptance—in spite of the urgent counsel of 





THE BLIND BRIDE—BEES. 





herself. But he remained firm to his purpose : 
and the verses were composed, as if addressed by 
him to his Blind Bride. 


Thou seest me not, my own dear bride ; 

Yet bright thy sinile, my Esperance, 
As when we sported side by side, 

Or mingled in our playmates’ dance— 
Thy step, as then, is light and free, 

hy stirrup firm and fearless still : 

Such power abides in constancy 

Of faith and hope, and steadfast will. 


I loved thee then, my heart’s first joy, 

T love thee now, and tenfold more 
Than when the saddened stripling-boy 

Left thee and thine, and England’s shore. 
One lingering gaze behind I cast : 

Thy young eye watched me from the hill ;— 
O had I deemed that look thy last !— 

But here thou art, and dearer still. 


Thy mind's a kingdom all my own ; 
And like the lark, in morning air, 
Thy playful voice, whose minstrel tone 
Can charm away my every care. 
The peace which pure high thoughts impart, 
The scents, the sounds of jocund earth, 
Are thine—and more than all, a heart 
That beats for thee and feels thy worth. 


What though alike unmarked by thee 
The moonbeam and the noontide ray, 
*T is mind, and heart, and converse free, 
Turn gloom to joy, and night to day. 
Then cheer thee, love; where’er we go, 
My step, my thought, shall wait on thine : 
Thy spirit, tried in weal and woe, 
My Esperance, shall strengthen mine. 


Anorner Worp anout Brrs.—We have re- 
ceived the following letter from a correspondent, 
which tends to show that our ingenious little 
friends are not ashamed or afraid of the light shin- 
ing on their works. Our correspondent’s letter is 
dated, ‘* Stopham, near Petworth, Sussex :’’— 

“* Sir,—Observing in your last week’s Messen- 
ger an article headed ‘Culture of Bees,’ wherein 
you quote an extract from a letter of a Mr. Huish, 
who states, ‘ that bees will only work in complete 
darkness, and that no man ever saw a bee make a 
cell, and that he would travel bare-footed from 
Horsham to Windsor to behold the spectacle,’ I 
beg to inform you that there is now to be seen ina 
cottage garden in this parish, a swarm of these 
useful insects making their cells on the under side 
of the block of wood on which the last year's hive 
stands, having been wholly exposed to the light 
till within these last few ya when they have 
been sheltered from the rain by having a piece of 
sacking placed round them. ‘They are very quiet, 
so much so as to allow a person to place his face 
within six inches of them whilst they are at work ; 
and on my viewing them this morning, when the 
sacking was lifted up a wasp was observed steal- 
ing their honey. The goodwoman, to whose hus- 
band they belong, ran in doors for her scissors to 
catch the thief in the very act, but he was too 
nimble for her. I know not whether Mr. Hui-!: 
is a resident of Horsham, whence he says ke 
would travel bare-footed, &c., but if so, he will be 
pleased to find that Stopham is but 14 miles from 
there, being 4 miles east of Petworth.”’ 
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From Hood’s Magazine. 
LIFE IN THE SICK ROOM.* 


Or all the know-nothing persons in this world, 
commend us to the man who has ‘‘ never known a 
day's illness.” He is a moral dunce; one who 
has lost the greatest lesson in life ; who has skip- 
ped the finest lecture in that great school of hu- 
manity, the Sick Chamber. Let him be versed in 
mathematics, profound in metaphysics, a ripe 
scholar in the classics, a bachelor of arts, or even 
a doctor in divinity, yet is he as one of those 
gentlemen whose education has been neglected. 
For all his college acquirements, how inferior is 
he in wholesome knowledge to the mortal who has 
had but a quarter’s gout, or a half-year of ague— 
how infinitely below the fellow-creature who has 
been soundly taught his tic douloureux, thoroughly 
grounded in the rheumatics, and deeply red in the 
searlet fever! And yet, what is more common 
than to hear a great hulking, florid fellow, brag- 
ging of an ignorance, a brutal ignorance, that he 
shares in common with the pig and the bullock, 
the generality of which die, probably, without ever 
having experienced a day’s indisposition ? 

To such a monster of health the volume before 
us will be a sealed book ; for how can he appreci- 
ate its allusions to physical suffering, whose bodily 
annoyance has never reached beyond a slight 
tickling of the epidermis, or the tingling of a foot 
gone to sleep? How should he, who has sailed 
through life with a clean bill of health, be able 
to sympathize with the feelings, or the quiet say- 
ings and doings, of an invalid condemned to a life- 
long quarantine in his chamber? What should he 
know of Life in the Sick Room! As little as. our 
poor paralytic grandmother knows of Life in 
London. 

With ourselves it is otherwise. Afflicted for 
twenty years with a complication of disorders, the 
least of which is elephantiasis—bedridden on the 
broad of our back till it became narrow—and then, 
confined to our chamber as rigidly as if it had been 
a cell in the Pentonville Penitentiary—we gre in a 
fit state, body and mind, to appreciate such a pro- 
duction as Mr. Moxon—not the Effervescing Mag- 
nesian, but the worthy publisher—has forwarded 
with so much sagacity, or instinct, to our own sick 
ward. The very book for us! if, indeed, we are 
not actually the Anonymous of its dedication—the 
very fellow-sufferer on whose sympathy—* con- 
fidently reckoned on though unasked,’’ the Invalid 
author so implicitly relies. We certainly do sym- 
pathize most profoundly ; and as certainly we are 
a great sufferer,—the greatest, perhaps, in Eng- 
land, except the poor incurable man who is always 
being cured by Holloway’s Ointment. 

Enough of ourselves :—and now for the book. 
The first thing that struck us, on the perusal, was 
a very judicious omission. Most writers on such 
a topic as the sick-room would have begun by 


* Life in the Sick Room. By an Invalid. Moxon. 
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recommending some pet doctor, or favorite remedy 
for all diseases ; whereas the author has preferred 
to advise on the selection of an eligible retreat for 
laying up for life, and especially of a window 
towards that good aspect, the face of Nature. 
And truly, a long term of infirm health is such a 
very bad look out, as to require some better pros- 
pect elsewhere. For, not to mention a church- 
yard, or a dead wall, what can be worse for a sick 
prisoner, than to pass year after year in some du]! 
street, contemplating some dull house, never new- 
fronted, or even insured in a new fire-office, to add 
a new plate to the two old ones under the middle 
window? What more dreadful than to be driven 
by the monotony outside to the sameness within, 
till the very figures of the chintz curtain are 
daguerreotyped on the brain, or the head seems 
lined with a paper of the same pattern as the one 
on the wall? How much better, for soul and 
body, for the invalid to gaze on such a picture as 
this :— 


** Between my window and the sea is a green 
down, as green as any field in Ireland ; and on the 
nearer half of this down, haymaking goes forward 
in its season. It slopes down to a hollow, where 
the prior of old preserved his fish, there being 
sluices formerly at either end, the one opening 
upon the river, and the other apon the little haven 
below the priory, whose ruins still crown the rock. 
From the prior’s fish-pond, the green down slopes 
upwards again to a ridge ; af ox the slope are 
cows grazing al] summer, and half way into the 
winter. Over the ridge, I survey the harbor and 
all its traffic, the view extending from the light- 
houses far to the right, to a horizon of sea to the 
left. Beyond the harbor lies another county, with, 
first, its sandy beach, where there are frequent 
wrecks—too interesting to an invalid—and a fine 
stretch of rocky shore to the left; and above the 
rocks, a spreading heath, where I watch troops of 
boys flying their kites ; lovers and friends taking 
their breezy walk on Sundays ; the sportsman with 
his gun and dog; and the washerwomen converg- 
ing from the farm-houses on Saturday evenings, 
to carry their loads, in company, to the village on 
the yet further height. I see them, now talking 
in a cluster, as they walk each with her white 
burden on her head, and now in file, as they pass 
through the narrow lane ; and finally they part off 
on the village green, each to some neighboring 
house of the gentry. Behind the village and the 
heath, stretches the railroad; and I watch the 
train triumphantly careering along the level road, 
and puffing forth its steam above hedges and 
groups of trees, and then laboring and panting up 
the ascent, till it is lost between two heights, 
which at last bound my view. But on these 
heights are more objects; a windmill now in mo- 
tion and now at rest; a lime-kiln, in a picturesque 
rocky field ; an ancient church tower, barely visi- 
ble in the morning, but conspicuous when the set- 
ting sun shines upon it; a colliery, with its lofty 
wagon-way, and the self-moving wagons running 
hither and thither, as if in pure wilfulness; and 
three or four farms, at various degrees of ascent, 
whose yards, paddocks, and dairies I am better 
acquainted with than their inhabitants would be- 
lieve possible. I know every stack of the one on 
the heights. Against the sky I see the stacking 
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of corn and hay in the season, and can detect the 
slicing away of the provender, with an accurate 
eye, at the distance of several miles. I can follow 
the sociable farmer in his summer-evening ride, 
pricking on in the lanes where he is alone, in order 
to have more time for the unconscionable gossip at 
the gate of the next farm-house, and for the second 
talk over the paddock-fence of the next, or for the 
third or fourth before the porch, or over the wall, 
when the resident farmer comes out, pipe in mouth, 
and puffs away amidst his chat till the wife ap- 
pears, with a shawl over her cap, to see what can 
detain him so long; and the daughter follows, 
with her gown turned over head, (for it is now 
chill evening,) and at last the sociable horseman 
finds he must be going, looks at his watch, and, 
with a gesture of surprise, turns his steed down a 
steep broken way to the beach, and canters home 
over the sands, left hard and wet by the ebbing 
tide, the white horse making his progress visible 
to me through the dusk. Then, if the question 
arises which has most of the gossip spirit, hé or I, 
there is no shame in the answer. Any such small 
amusement is better than harmless—is salutary— 
which carries the spirit of the sick prisoner abroad 
into the open air, and among country people. 
When I shut down my window, I feel that my 
mind has had an airing.”’ 


Here is another :— 


“The sun, resting on the edge of the sea, was 
hidden from me by the walls of t! 2 old Priory: 
but a flood of rays poured through the windows of 
the ruin, and gushed over the waters, strewing 
them with diamonds, and then across the green 
down before my windows, gilding its furrows, and 
then lighting up the yellow sands on the opposite 
shore of the harbor while the market-garden below 
was glittering with dew and busy with early bers 
and butterflies. Besides these bees and butterflies, 
nothing seemed stirring, except the earliest riser 
of the neighborhood, to whom the garden belongs. 
At the moment, she was passing down to feed her 
pigs, and let out her cows; and her easy pace, 
arms a-kimbo, and complacent survey of her early 
greens, presented me with a picture of ease so op- 
posite to my own state, as to impress me inefface- 
ably. Iwas suffering too much to enjoy this pic- 
ture at the moment: but how was it at the end of 
the year? The pains of all those hours were an- 
nihilated—as completely vanished as if they had 
never been ; while the momentary peep behind the 
window-curtain made me possessor of this radiant 
picture for evermore.”’ 


The mention of pictures reminds us of certain 
ones, and a commentary whence the reader may 
derive either a recipe, or a warning, as he desires 
to be, or not to be, an invalid for the remainder of 
his life, O! those beautiful pictures by our favor- 
ite Cuyp, with their rich atmosphere as of golden 
sherry and water! That gorgeous light flooding 
the wide level pasture,—clinging to tree and stone, 
and trickling over into their shadows—a liquid 
radiance, we used to faney we could wring out of 
the glowing herbage, and catch dripping from the 
sleek side of the dappled cow! Sad experience 
has made us personally acquainted with the origi- 
nal soil and climate of those scenes, and has pain- 
fully taught us that the rich glowing atmosphere 
was no such wholesome aerial negus as we sup- 
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posed, but a mixture of sunshine and humid ex- 
halations, lovely but noxious—a gilded ague, an 
illuminated fever, a glorified pestilence,—which 
poisons the springs of life at their source. Breathe 
it, in bad health, and your fugitive complaints will 
become chronic,—regular standards, entwined in 
all their branches by the parasitic low slow fever 
of the swamp. In short, you will probably be set 
in for a long season of foul bodily weather, and 
may at once consult our invalid how to play the 
part in a becoming manner, and “ enjoy bad 
health’’ with something of the cheerful philosophic 
spirit of the family man, who on being asked if he 
had not a “‘ sick-house,’’ replied ‘‘ Yes—but | ‘ve 
a well staircase.”’ 

The first grand step towards laying up in ordi- 
nary is to get rid of the superb egotism and splendid 
selfishness of the condition. Lamb, in one of his 
essays, has vividly described the gloomy absolut- 
ism of the sick man, obsequiously waited on by 
his household slaves, eager to anticipate his every 
want and wish, and to administer to his merest 
whims and caprices. And, for a short reign, such 
a tyranny may pass, but the confirmed invalid 
must prepare for a more moderate rule ; a limited 
monarehy instead of a despotism. It requires 
some self-sacrifice to renounce such autocratical 
power, and will need much vigilance to prevent a 
relapse. But who, save a domestic Nero, would 
wish to indulge in such z// behavior as the follow- 
ing, for a permanence! 
















**T have known the most devoted and benevolent 
of women call up her young nurse from a snatch of 
sleep at two in the morning, to read aloud, when she 
had been reading aloud for six or seven hours of the 
preceding day. I have known a kind-hearted and 
self-denying man require of two or three members 
of his family to sit and talk and be merry in his 
chamber, two or three hours after midnight : and 
both for want of a mere intimation that it was 
night, and time for the nurse’s rest. How it 
makes one shudder to think of this being one’s 
own case !”’ 


It is rather difficult to believe in the habitual be- 
nevolence or considerateness of the parties who 
needed a broad hint on such matters ; and yet real 
illness may make even a self-denying nature some- 
what exigeant, when mere fanciful ailments render 
selfishness so intensely selfish. Ask the physician, 
surgeon, and apothecary, and they will tell you, 
that for every hard-hearted medical man, who 
refuses or delays to attend on the urgent seizures 
and accidents of the poor, there are thousands of 
practitioners dragged from their warm beds at 
night, through wind, rain, snow, sleet, hail, and 
thunder and lightning—over heaths and through 
marshes, and along country cross-roads—at the 
risk of catarrh, rheumatism, ague, bronchitis, and 
inflammation—of falls, fractures, and footpads—on 
the most frivolous pretences that wealth and the 
vapors can invent. ‘There is even a perversity\in 
some natures that would find a dirty comfort in 
the muddy discomfort of an Esculapius soused in 
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provincial muck, like Doctor Slop, by an encoun- 
ter with a coach-horse—for, what right has the 
physician to enjoy more bodily ease than his 
patient? For such a spirit we imperatively pre- 
scribe a chapter of ‘* Life in the Sick-room,”’ night 
and morning, until he learns, that the very worst 
excuse a man can offer for selfishness is, that he is 
** not quite himself.’’ 

There is, however, another peril of invalidism, 
akin to the ‘‘damning of sins we have no mind 
to,’’ described in Hudibras ;— 


‘* We are in ever-growing danger of becoming 
too abstract,—of losing our sympathy with passing 
emotions,—and particularly with those shared by 
numbers. There was a time when we went to pub- 
lic worship with others,—to the theatre,—to pub- 
lic meetings ; when we were present at picnic par- 
ties and other festivals, and heard general conver- 
sation every day of our lives. Now, we are too 
apt to forget those times. The danger is, lest we 
should get to despise them, and to fancy ourselves 
superior to our former selves, because now we 
feel no social transports.”’ 


True. We have ourselves felt a touch of that 
peril in our weaker moments—on some dull, cold, 
wet day, when our pores, acting inversely, instead of 
throwing off moisture, take in as much as they can 
collect from the damp atmosphere, well chilled by 
an easterly wind. At such times a sort of Zim- 
mermannishness has crept over us, like a moral 
gooseskin, inducing a low estimate enough of all 
gregarious enjoyments, public meetings, and pub- 
lic dinners ; and, above all, those public choruses 
on Wilhelm’s method, at Exeter Hall. What 
sympathy can We-by-ourselves-We have with 
Music for a Million? But the fit soon evaporates, 
when, looking into the garden, we see Theophilus 
Junior, that second edition of our boyhood, in 
default of brothers or playmates, making a whole 
mob of himself, or at the least a troop of cavalry, 
commanding for the captain, huzzaing for the 
soldiers, blowing flourishes for the trumpeter, and 
even prancing, neighing, and snorting for all the 
horses! One dose of that joyous Socialism is a 
cure for our worst attack of the mopes. The truth 
is, an invalid’s misanthropy is no more in earnest 
than the piety of the sick demon who wanted to 
be a monk, or the sentence about being weary of 
existence, to which Hypochondriasis puts a period 
with a Parr’s Life Pill! 

A more serious peril, from illness, concerns the 
temper. When the nerves are irritable, and the 
skin is irritable, and the stomach is irritable—not 
to be irritable altogether is a moral miracle; and 
especially in England, where, by one of the ano- 
malies of the constitution, whilst a man cannot be 
tried twice for the same offence, his temper may 
be tried over and over again for no offence at all. 
Indeed, as our author says, “there are cases, and 
not a few, where an invalid’s freedom from irrita- 
bility is a merit of the highest order.’’ For exam- 
ple, after soot in your gruel, tallow-grease in your 
barley-water, and snuff over your light pudding, to 





have ‘‘the draught as before’’ poured into your 
wakeful eyes, instead of your open mouth, by a 
drunken Mrs. Gamp, or one of her stamp. To 
check at such a moment the explosive speech, is 
at least equal to spiking a cannon in the heat of 
battle. There is beyond denial an ease to the 
chest, or somewhere, in a passionate objurgation— 
(‘‘ Swear, my dear,’’ said Fuseli to his wife, ‘i; 
will relieve you’’)—so much so, that a certain 
invalid of our acquaintance, doubly afflicted with a 
painful complaint, and an unmanageable hard- 


‘mouthed temper, regularly retains, as helper to 


the sick-nurse, a stone-deaf old woman, whom he 
can abuse without violence to her feelings. 

How much better to have emulated the heavenly 
patience in sickness, of which woman—in spite of 
Job—has given the brightest examples ;—W oman, 
who endures the severest trials, with a meekness 
and submission, unheard of amongst men, the 
quaker excepted, who merely said, when his throat 
was being cut rather roughly—*: Friend, thee dost 
haggle.’’ 

It must not be concealed, however, as regards irri- 
tability of temper in the sick room—there are faults 
on both sides—captious nurses as well as queru- 
lous nurselings. Cross-patches themselves, they 
willingly mistake the tones and accents of intoler- 
able anguish, naturally sharp and hurried, for 
those of anger and impatience—and even accuse 
pain, in its contortions, of making faces, and set 
up their backs at the random speeches of poor 
delirium! ‘Then there are your lecturers, who 
preach patience in the very climax of a paroxysm, 
when the sermon can scarcely be heard, certainly 
not understood—as if a martyr, leaping mad with 
the toothache, could be calmed by reading to him 
the advertisement of the American Soothing 
Syrup! And then there is the she-dragon, who 
bullies the sufferer into comparative quiet! Not 
that the best of attendants is the smooth-tongued. 
Our invalid objects wisely to the sick being flatter- 
ed, in season or out, with false hopes and views. 
As much panada, sago, or arrowroot as you please, 
but no flummery. 


** Let the nurse avow that the medicine is nav- 
seous. Let the physician declare that the treat- 
ment will be painful. Let sister, or brother, or 
friend, tell me that I must never look to be well. 
When the time approaches that I am to die, let me 
be told that { am to die, and when. If I encroach 
thoughtlessly on the time or strength of those 
about me, let me be reminded ; if selfishly let me 
be remonstrated with. Thus to speak the trath 
with love is in the power of us all.”’ 


And sosaywe. There is nothing worse for soul 
or body than the feverish agitation kept up by the 
struggle between external assurances and the inter- 
nal conviction ; for the mind will cling with forlorn 
pertinacity to the most desperate chance, like the 
sailor, who, when the ship was in danger of sink- 
ing, lashed himself to the sheet-anchor because it 
was the emblem of Hope. Till the truth is known 
there can be no calm of mind. It is only after he 
















LIFE IN THE SICK ROOM. 


has abandoned all prospects of pardor or reprieve, 
that the capital convict sleeps soundly and dreams 
of green fields. So with ourselves ; once satisfied 
that our case was beyond remedy, we gave up 
without reserve all dreams of future health and 
strength, and prepared, instead, to compete with 
that very able invalid who was able to be knocked 
down with a feather. Thenceforward, free of 
those jarring vibrations between hope and fear, 
relieved from al] tantalizing speculations on the 
weather’s clearing up, our state has been one of 
comparative peace and ease. We would not give 
one of our Pectoral Lozenges to be told, we are 
looking better than a month ago—not a splinter of 
our broken erutch to be promised a new lease of 
life—a renewal of our youth like the eagle’s! 
Such flatteries go in at one ear, the deaf one, and 
out at the other. We never shall be well again, 
till broken bones are mended with ‘ soft-sawder.”’ 
Are we, therefore, miserable, hypped, disconso- 
latet Answer ye book-shelves, whence we draw 
the consolations of Philosophy, the dreams of Po- 
etry and Romance—the retrospections of History ; 
and glimpses of society from the better novels ; 
mirth, comfort, and entertainment even for those 
small hours become so long from an unhealthy vigi- 
lance. Answer ye pictures and prints, a Portrait 
Gallery of Nature !—and reply in your own tones, 
dear old fiddle, so often tuned to one favorite 
sadly-sweet air, and the words of Curran: 


“ But since in wailing 
There ’s nought availing, 
But Death unfailing 
Mast strike the blow, 
Then for this reason, 
And for a season, 
Let us be merry before we go!” 


It is melancholy, doubtless, to retire, in the prime 
of life, from the whole wide world, into the nar- 
row prison of a sick room. How much worse if 
that room be a wretched garret, with the naked 
tiles above and the bare boards below—no swing- 
ing bookshelf—not a penny colored print on the 
blank wall! And yet that forlorn attic is but the 
type of a more dreadful destitution, an unfurnish- 
ed mind! The mother of Bloomfield used to say, 
that to encounter Old Age, Winter, and Poverty, 
was like meeting three giants; she might have 
added two more as huge and terrible, Sickness, 
and Ignorance—the last not the least of the Mon- 
ster Evils ; for it is he who affects pauperism with 
a deeper poverty—the beggary of the mind and 
soul. 


**T have said how unavailing is luxury when the 
body is distressed and the spirit faint. At such 
times, and at all times, we cannot but be deeply 
grieved at the conception of the converse of our 
own state, at the thought of the multitude of the 
poor suffering under privation, without the support 
and solace of great ideas. It is sad enough to 
think of them on a winter’s night, aching with 
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cold in every limb, and sunk as low as we in nerve 
and spirits, from their want of sufficient food. 
But this thought is supportable in cases where we 
may fairly hope that the greatest ideas are cheer- 
ing ther as we are cheered ; that there is a mere 
set-off of their cold and hunger against our disease ; 
and that we are alike inspired by spiritual vigor in 
the belief that our Father is with us—that we are 
only encountering the probations of our pilgrim- 
age—that we have a divine work given us to car- 
ry out, now in pain and now in joy. There is 
comfort in the midst of the sadness and shame 
when we are thinking of the poor who can reflect 
and pray—of the old woman who was once a 
punctual and eager attendant at church—of the 
wasting child who was formerly a Sunday-scholar 
—of the reduced gentleman or destitute student 
who retain the privilege of their humanity—of 
** looking before and after.’’ But there is no mitiga- 
tion of the horror when we think of the savage 
poor, who form so large a proportion of the hun- 
gerers—when we conceive of them suffering the 
privation of all good things at once—suflering 
under the aching cold, the sinking hunger, the 
shivering nakedness—without the respite or solace 
afforded by one inspiring or beguiling idea. 

‘*T will not dwell on the reflection. A glimpse 
into this hell ought to suffice, (though we to whom 
imagery comes unbidden, and cannot be banished 
at will, have to bear much more than occasional 
glimpses ;) a glimpse ought to suffice to set all to 
work to procure for every one of these sufferers, 
bread and warmth, if possible, and as soon as pos- 
sible ; but above everything, and without the loss 
of an hour, an entrance upon their spiritual birth- 
right. ta man, and every woman, however 
wise and tender, appearing and designing to be, 
who for an hour helps to keep closed the entrance 
to the region of ideas—who stands between suffer- 
ers and great thoughts, (which are the angels of 
consolation sent by God to all to whom he has 
given souls,) are, in so far, ministers of hell, not 
themselves inflicting torment, but intercepting the 
influences which would assuage or overpower it. 
Let the plea be heard of us sufferers who know 
well the power of ideas—our plea for the poor— 
that, while we are contriving for all to be fed and 
cherished by food and fire, we may meanwhile 
kindle the immortal vitality within them, and give 
them that ethereal solace and sustenance which 
was meant to be shared by all, ‘ without money 
and without price.’ ”’ 





Never, then, tell a man, permanently sick, that 
he will again be a perfect picture of health 
when he has not the frame for it—nor hint to a 
sick woman, incurably smitten, that the seeds of 
her disease will flourish and flower into lilies and 
roses. Why deter them from providing suitable 
pleasures and enjoyments to replace those delights 
of health and strength of which they must take 
leave forever? Why not rather forewarn them of 
the Lapland Winter to which they are destined, 
and to trim their lamps spiritual, for the darkness 
of along seclusion? ‘Tell them their doom; and 
let them prepare themselves for it, according to the 
Essays before us, so healthy in tone, though from 
a confirmed invalid—so wholesome and salutary, . 








though furnished from a Sick Room. \ 
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From Hood’s Magazine. 
THE HAUNTED HOUSE; A ROMANCE, 
BY MR. HOOD. 
“ A jolly place, said he, said he, in days of old, 


But something ails it now: the spot is curst.” 
Haatiear WELL, sy Worpswortn. 


PART I. 


Some dreams we have are nothing else but dreams, 
Unnatural and full of contradictions ; 

Yet others of our most romantic schemes 

Are something more than fictions. 


[t might be only on enchanted ground ; 

It might be merely by a thought’s expansion ; 
But in the spirit, or the flesh, I found 

An old deserted mansion. 


A residence for woman, child, and man, 
A dwelling place—and yet no habitation ; 
A house—but under some prodigious ban 
Of excommunication. 


Unhinged the iron gates half open hung, 
Jarr’d by the gusty gales of many winters, 
That from its crumbled pedestal had flung 
One marble globe in splinters. 


No dog was at the threshold, great or small ; 

No pigeon on the roof—no household creature— 
No cat demurely dozing on the wall— 

Not one domestic feature. 


No human figure stirred, to go or come, 

No face looked forth from shut or open casement ; 
No chimney smoked—there was no sign of home 
From parapet to basement. 


With shatter’d panes the grassy court was starr’d ; 
The time-worn coping-stone had tumbled after ; 
And thro’ the ragged roof the sky shone, barr’d 
With naked beam and rafter. 


O’er all there hung a shadow and a fear ; 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is haunted ! 


The flow’r grew wild and rankly as the weed, 
Roses with thistles struggled for espial, 

And vagrant plants of parasitic breed 

Had overgrown the dial. 


But gay or gloomy, steadfast or infirm, 

No heart was there to heed the hour’s duration ; 
All times and tides were lost in one long term 
Of stagnant desolation. 


The wren had built within the porch, she found 
Its quiet loneliness so sure and thorough ; 

And on the lawn—within its turfy mound— 
The rabbit made his burrow. 


The rabbit wild and gray, that flitted thro’ 

The shrubby clumps, and frisk’d, and sat, and 
vanish’d, 

But leisurly and bold, as if he knew 

His enemy was banish’d. 


The wary crow—the pheasant from the woods— 
Lull'd by the still and everlasting sameness, 
‘Close to the mansion, like domestic broods, 

Fed with a ‘‘ shocking tameness.”’ 


‘The coot was swimming in the reedy pond, 
Beside the water-hen, so soon affrighted ; 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 
; And in the weedy moat the heron, fond 


Of solitude, alighted. 


The moping heron, motionless and stiff, 

That on a stone, as silently and stilly, 
tood, an apparent sentinel, as if 

To guard the water-lily. 


No sound was heard except, from far away, 
The ringing of the Whitwall’s shrilly laughter, 
Or, now and then, the chatter of the jay, 

That Echo murmur’d after. 


But Echo never mock’d the human tongue ; 
Some weighty crime, that Heaven could not pardon, 
A secret curse on that old building hung, 

And its deserted garden. 


The beds were all untouch’d by hand or tool ; 
No footstep marked the damp and mossy gravel, 
Each walk as green as is the mantled pool, 

For want of human travel. 


The vine unprun’d, and the neglected peach, 

Droop’d from the wall with which they used to 
grapple ; 

And on the canker’d tree, in easy reach, 

Rotted the golden apple. 


But awfully the truant shunn’d the ground, 
The vagrant kept aloof, and daring poacher ; 
In spite of gaps that thro’ the fences round 
Invited the encroacher. 


For over all there hung a cloud of fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is haunted ! 


The pear and quince lay squander’d on the grass ; 
The mould was purple with unheeded showers 
Of bloomy plums—a wilderness it was 

Of fruits, and weeds, and flowers! 


The marigold amidst the nettles blew, 

The gourd embraced the rose bush in its ramble, 
The thistle and the stock together grew, 

The holly-hock and bramble. 


The bear-bine with the lilac interlac’d, 

The sturdy burdock choked its slender neighbor, 
The spicy pink. All tokens were effac’d 

Of human care and labor. 


The very yew formality had train’d 

To such a rigid pyramidal stature, 

For want of trimming had almost regain’d 
The raggedness of nature. 


The fountain was a-dry—neglect and time 
Had marr’d the work of artisan and mason, 
And efis and croaking frogs begot of slime, 
Sprawl’d in the ruin’d bason. 


The statue, fallen from its marble base, 
Amidst the refuse leaves, and herbage rotten, 
Lay like the idol of some by-gone race, 

Its name and rites forgotten. 


On ev'ry side the aspect was the same, 
All ruin’d, desolate, forlorn, and savage : 
No hand or foot within the precinct came 
To rectify or ravage. 


For over all there hung a clond of fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 





The place is haunted ! 
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PART II. 


O, very gloomy is the House of Woe, 

Where tears are falling while the bell is knelling, 
With all the dark solemnities which show 

That Death is in the dwelling ! 


0 very, very dreary is the room 

Where Love, domestic Love, no longer nestles, 
But smitten by the common stroke of doom, 
The corpse lies on the trestles ! 


But House of Woe, and hearse, and sable pall, 
The narrow home of the departed mortal, 
Ne’er looked so gloomy as that ghostly hall, 
With its deserted portal ! 


The centipede along the threshold crept, 
The cobweb hung across in mazy tangle, 
And in its winding-sheet the maggot slept, 
At every nook and angle. 


The keyhole lodged the earwig and her brood, 
The emmets of the steps had old possession, 
And marched in search of their diurnal food 
In undisturbed procession. 


As undisturbed as the prehensile cell 

Of moth or maggot, or the spider’s tissue, 
For never foot upon that threshold fell, 
To enter or to issue. 


O’er all there hung the shadow of a fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is haunted. 


Howbeit, the door I pushed—or so I dreamed— 
Which slowly, slowly gaped—the hinges creaking 
With such a rusty eloquence, it seem'd 

That Time himself was speaking. 


But Time was dumb within that mansion old, 
Or left his tale to the heraldic banners 

That hung from the corroded walls, and told 
Of former men and manners. 


Those tattered flags, that with the opened door, 
Seemed the old wave of battle to remember, 
While fallen fragments danced upon the floor 
Like dead leaves in December. 


The startled bats flew out—bird after bird— 
The sereech-owl overhead began to flutter, 

And seemed to mock the ery that she had heard 
Some dying victim utter! 


A shriek that echoed from the joisted roof, 
And up the stair, and further still and further, 
Till in some ringing chamber far aloof 

It ceased its tale of murther ! 


Meanwhile the rusty armor rattled round, 

The banner shuddered, and the ragged streamer ; 
All things the horrid tenor of the sound 
Acknowledged with a tremor. 


The antlers, where the helmet hung and belt, 
Stirred as the tempest stirs the forest branches, 
Oras the stag had trembled when he felt 

The blood-hound at his haunches. 


The window jingled in its crumbled frame, 
And through its many gaps of destitution 

Dolorous moans and hollow sighings came, 
Like those of dissolution. 


The wood-louse dropped, and rolled into a ball, 
Touched by some impulse occult or mechanic ; 


‘ And nameless beetles ran along the wall 


In universal panic. 
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The subtle spider, that from overhead 
Hung like a spy on haman guilt and error, 
Suddenly turned, and up its slender thread 
Ran with a nimble terror. 


The very stains and fractures on the wall, 
Assuming features solemn and terrific, 
Hinted some tragedy of that old hall, 
Locked up in hieroglyphic. 


Some tale that might, perchance, have solved the 
doubt, 

Wherefore amongst those flags so dull and livid, 

The banner of the Bhoopy Hanp shone out 

So ominously vivid. 


Some key to that inscrutable appeal, 

Which made the very frame of nature quiver ; 
And every thrilling nerve and fibre feel 

So ague-like a shiver. 


For over all there hung a cloud of fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted ; 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is haunted ! 


If but a rat had lingered in the house, 

To lure the thought into a social channel ! 
But not a rat remained, or tiny mouse, 
To squeak behind the pannel. 


Huge drops rolled down the walls, as if they wept ; 
And where the cricket used to chirp so shrilly, 
The toad was squatting, and the lizard crept 

On that damp hearth and chilly. 


For years no cheerful blaze had sparkled there, 
Or glanced on coat of buff or knightly metal ; 
The slug was crawling on the vacant chair.— 
The snail upon the settle. 


The floor was redolent of mould and must, 
The fungus in the rotten seams had quickened ; 
While on the oaken table coats of dust 
Perennially had thickened. 


No mark of Jeathern jack or metal can, 
No cup—no horn—no hospitable token,— 
All social ties between that board and man 
Had long ago been broken. 


There was so foul a rumor in the air, 

The shadow of a presence so atrocious ; 

No human creature could have feasted there, 
Even the most ferocious ! 


For over all there hung a cloud of fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is haunted ! 


PART Ill. 


°T is hard for human actions to account, 
Whether from reason or from impulse only— 
But some internal prompting bade me mount 
The gloomy stairs and lonely. 


Those gloomy stairs, so dark, and damp, and cold, 
With odors as from bones and relics carnal, 
Deprived of rite, and consecrated mould, 

The chapel vault, or charnel. 


Those dreary stairs, where with the sounding 
stress 

Of ev’ry step so many echoes blended, 

The mind, with dark misgivings, feared to guess 

How many feet ascended. \ 


The tempest with its spoils had drifted in, 
Till each unwholesome stone was darkly spotted, 
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As thickly as the leopard’s dappled skin 
With leaves that pom dh ny 


The air was thick—and in the upper gloom 

The bat—or something in its shape—was winging ; 
And on the wall, as chilly as a tomb, 

The Death’s-head moth was clinging. 


That mystic moth, which, with a sense profound 
Of all unholy presence, augurs truly ; 

And with a grim significance flits round 

The taper burning bluely. 


Such omens in the place there seemed to be, 
At every crooked turn, or on the landing, 
The straining eyeball was prepared to see 
Some apparition standing. 


For over all there hung a cloud of fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is haunted! 


Yet no portentous shape the sight amazed ; 

Each object plain, and tangible, and valid ; 

But from their tarnished frames dark figures gazed, 
And faces spectre-pallid. . 


Not merely with the mimic life that lies 

Within the compass of Art’s simulation : 

Their souls were looking through their painted eyes 
With awful speculation. 


On every lip a speechless horror dwelt ; 
On every brow the burthen of affliction ; 
The old ancestral spirits knew and felt 
The house's malediction. 


Such earnest woe their features overcast, 

They might have stirred, or sighed, or wept, or 
spoken ; 

But, save the hollow moaning of the blast, 

The stillness was unbroken. 


No other sound or stir of life was there, 
Except my steps in solitary clamber, 

From flight to flight, from humid stair to stair, 
From chamber into chamber. 


Deserted reoms of luxury and state, 

That old magnificence had richly furnished 
With pictures, cabinets of ancient date, 
And carvings gilt and burnished. 


Rich hangings, storied by the needle’s art, 
With scripture history, or classic fable ; 
But all had faded, save one ragged part, 
Where Cain was slaying Abel. 


The silent waste of mildew and the moth 
Had marred the tissue with a partial ravage ; 
But undecaying frowned upon the cloth 
Each feature stern and savage. 


The sky was pale; the cloud a thing of doubt ; 
Some = were fresh, and some decayed and 
uller ; 


But still the Buoopy Hanp shone strangely out 
With vehemence of color ! 


The Bioopy Hanp that with a lurid stain 

— es ~ dusty floor, a dismal token, 
rojected from the casement’s painted pane 

Witdtuhbwuae 


The Bioopy Hano significant of crime, 
That glaring on the old heraldic banner, 
Had kept its crimson unimpaired by time, 
Tn such a wondrous manner ! 
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Over all there hung the shadow of a fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is haunted ! 


The death watch ticked behind the panneled oak, 
Inexplicable tremors shook the arras, 

And echoes strange and mystical awoke, 

The fancy to embarrass. 


Prophetic hints that filled the soul with dread, 
But through one gloomy entrance pointing mostly, 
The while some secret inspiration said, 

That chamber is the ghostly! 


Across the door no gossamer festoon 

Swung pendulous—no web—no dusty fringes, 
No silky chrysalis or white cocoon 

About its nooks and hinges. 


The spider shunned the interdicted room, 

The moth, the beetle, and the fly were banished, 
And where the sunbeam fell athwart the gloom 
The very midge had vanished. 


One lonely ray that glanced upon a Bed, 
As if with awful aim direct and certain, 
To show the BLoopy Hanp in burning red 
Embroiderd on the curtain. 


And yet no gory stain was on the quilt— 
The pillow in its place had slowly rotted : 
The floor alone retained the trace of guilt, 
Those boards obscurely spotted. 


Obscurely spotted to the door, and thence 
With mazy doubles to the grated casement— 
Oh what a tale they told of fear intense, 

Of horror and amazement ! 


What human creature in the dead of night 

Had coursed like hunted hare that cruel distance! 
Had sought the door, the window in his flight, 
Striving for dear existence ! 


What shrieking spirit in that bloody room 
Its mortal frame had violently quitted '— 
Across the sunbeam, with a sudden gloom, 
A ghostly shadow flitted. 


Across the sunbeam, and along the wall, 
But painted on the air so very dimly, 

It hardly veiled the tapestry at all, 

Or portrait frowning grimly. 


Over al] there hung the shadow of a fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is haunted ! 





From Hood’s Magazine. 
AN IRISH REBELLION. 


Ir is impossible to divine for what reason all 
mention of the outbreak alluded to in the following 
letter has been suppressed in the daily papers of 
either kingdom ; but whatever may have been the 
purpose of the journalists, the Rebellion described 
is, in the phrase of the Times, ‘‘A Great Fact.” 


** To Miss ** * * * * Shrewsbury, Shropshire. 
‘My pear Janx,—This cums hopin your well and 
comfortable, which is more then I am or ever hope to 
be in this distracted country. Lord forgive me for 
repinin. But I wish I had married any wheres 
xceptto the Emerald Jem. My nerves is litterally 
shook to peaces, for won mite as well xpect 
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sleep in Sow eg without Rockin by earth- 
uakes, as to live in Ireland without Agitashuns. 
tts always in Convulshuns like a teething Babby ! 

‘Sich mobbins & publick meetins, & violent 
speechifyins witch encourages murderin English, 
& warchins & counter marchins, & bonfires with- 
out Guys to them—& blowin Horns, and Irish 
thretnin letters from men as cant rite to men as 
cant read. Sich squablings between Repeelers 
& No Repeelers, & Romans & Protestants, and 
exclusiv dealin, not like Mrs. Mullins at wist as 
used to deal all the Honners to herself, but not 
byin nuthin from noboddy except your own per- 
swashun. Sich searchin for Harms & many fac- 
terin Pikes and Repeel Wardins, & callin hard 
names, big Beggers, & mity big liers, and a surplus 
of rough uns, and a lion in bleod Langwage & 
religun,—and as they've bilt a grate Hall for Irish 
Concilliashun there will be fighten of course. In 
witch case Lord help us, for when it comes to 
Battle royal, an Irish Justis always throws up his 
commission & his Hat along with it rather then 
keep the peace! O Jane never never never marry 
into Ireland. Singleness is better than Dublin. 

‘Thank goodness I’me not a Saxon but from 
Shropsheer, or my days wouldn’t be long in the 
Land. What the Saxons has dun to displease the 
Irish xcept desertin from Boney at the Battle of 
Lipsick is more then I know, but they are as bitter 
as Bark agin the hole race. This very blessid 
mornin there was poor Patrick Maguire the tailor 
was shillallid amost into nine parts of a man for 
only havin a peace of cloth in his winder marked 
Saxony superfine. Its shockin to stir up sich 
nashunal anymosities between cristians. For my 
own part altho I am a English woman I dont hate 
Ireland and indeed was once quite attached to the 
country being stuck fast up to my middle in a Bog. 

“Then theres party cullers. Sum of them 
runnin as mad at Orange as a bull at scarlet, 
because King William of Orange was a Dutchman 
and wanted to introduce Hollands instid of Wisky. 
And so they must upset poor Widder Grady & her 
baskit into the gutter for sellin Oranges instied 
of Greens & others agin cant abide Green—so you 
cant even suit your complexion xcept by goin in 
Newtral Tint like a Quaker. But that cums of 
leaving my own country for an Island surrounded 
as | may say with hot Warter and witch sum 
mornin | may get up and find repeeled off to the 
Continent and a next to France. Or wats wus 
simpathisin off to Ameriky. But before sich a 
repeel | hope I shall be Repeeld to my grave! As 
may be I may be eithir pitch forkt to deth by a 
Protistant rebel or shot by a Poppish one with a 
barrelful of slugs. But who can expect behaving 
as armless as Doves as Doctor Watts says in a 
country where a Pigeon House means a place full 
of sogers. 

‘** As to my Husband insted of bein a cumfit in 
my allarms hes quite the Reverse, wat with his 
repeel pollyties & his Irish blud which is so easy set 
up he never goes out to spend an evenin & meet 
his frends but I look to see him cum home with a 
black eye or a pugnashus Nose,—if he ant sent 
sudden to heaven with a holy Head. Witch is 
rather alarmin for if thats his Friendship wat will 
his love be if it ever cums to Blows. Praps its 
sumthing in the soil for they do say you may no a 
real Irish tater by its havin black eyes. How 
sumever fighten & shillallyin is meat & drink to 
the Natives. But its his pollyticks as scars me 
out of my sensis. O if you could only hear him 
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talk of goin to the Skaffold as he will sum day 
without his Hod—& crackin every Crown in the 
Wurld for the cause of Irish poverty he says is 
soverins raining over it, in short sich speeches as 
must be Ketchd up, for State Persecutions, if 
luckly there wasnt so menny all talking in the 
same ‘stile, for Strong languige is one of their 
Weaknesses. And witch is why they praps want 
to have a Parliment of their own, for as to the 
Hous of Communs they say theres nothin Irish 
about it xcept a Speaker as dont speak. And 
so I supose they will have a Parliment in Collige 
Green, or else the Fifteen Akers witch is a better 
Place to pair off in. For you know theyre dredful 
Duelists & always so reddy for challengin, if you 
only look hard at a deaf Irishman he considders it 
a callin out. Not but wat theyre a generus Pepel 
otherways as well as in fighting and would give 
away their jast Rap in the wurld wether in munny 
or a stick, & whether a stick with a stick or with 
a pike. And I must say very gallant to the sects, 
even poor Thady when he’s overeum by his Licker 
and sees dubble, Oh Nelly, says he, its a trate 
entirely it is to see two of your swate purty Faces 
insted of one. Witch is all very well in the wa 
of eomplementin but whats it all Wuth when it 
cums to Pollyticks if he wants to repuddiate me like 
an Amerikan Det, and repeel all Unions between 
the English & the Irish. But a Marrige is a Mar- 
rige, & nayther him nor Mister O Daniel O Connel 
with Mr. Ray and Mr. Steel into the Bargin can 
get quit of three Axes & the Halter. Witch re- 
minds me of the prejudis agin English males, I 
mean to say the Crole Coaches. Wat I suspects 
they wants is busses to jine on to their Blunders. 
For theres shockin reports about a Genral risin 
with the lark some mornin in the disturbed distrix. 
I supose the Peep o’day Boys, & sum plot gettin 
up. There certainly has been seizers of arms, & 
sum talk of Rebecca cummin over to giv lessons in 
levellin ’Pikes, & they do say theres an unkommun 
stickin of Pigs by way of practisin for civil War. 
Likewise Rock letters, & as to land you mite as 
well take Leasis of the Goodwin Sands. There is 
poor Patrick Dolan, but I must call him Pat in 
futer for they’ve burnt his rick. Well he’s as 
good as killd, for he’s a prescribed man. And all 
for wat’ Why for havin a cow as wouldn’t toss 
up with the Procter for the Tithes. ‘To be shure 
as Thady says there's a Commisshun appinted to 
enquire how Irishmen hold their own, But wat’s 
the use of a Commisshun to inquire out wat we 
all know beforehand namely that if so be every 
farmer in Ireland gives up his farm, the only Ten- 
nant left will be the Lord Left-tenant. 

** What a friteful state of Things! Propperty 
not safe nor life nayther for if your killd the 
murderer always gets an Irish allibi witch is being 
in two other Places at the time. No law—no 
justis—no nothing. And in such an age as ours for 
all sorts of larning. Looking from England at 
Ireland, who would believe he sees the Eighteenth 
sentry enlitened by Gas! But sumboddy’s cum— 
Sergent Flanigan. 

‘**O Jarie, what news for the poor Ile of Hearin! 
I ort to say hes a Sergent in the Cunstabulabulary 
Force and as sich knows everything—& he says 
there's a breaking out at sum place that begins 
with Killin ; its only a small Villige, but you know 
very bad erupshuns begins with little spots. I was 
too flurrid to ketch the particlers, but theres a 
reglar rebellion, & Lord nose how many thowsand 
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field. And theyre to take Dublin & to plow up 
the Fenix Park & re King William’s statute, 
& raise the Pigeon House down to the ground. In 
short he says the Police apprehends everything 
thats bad. Theres news and Thady not come 
hom eyet! If he jines the disinfected I shall be 
miserable. I must go and look up Thady, so 
Adeu in haste, 
** Your luving Sister, 
“* Ecuinor * * * ®,” 


** P.S. Thady is just come in dredfully up in 
spirrits, witch confirms the truth. He is as close 
as wax tho about it, & only says its a grate Day 
for Ireland, but theres rebelling in his very looks, 
& the way he wistles & snaps his fingers, and 
walks up & down the room like Marchin & keep- 
ing step. He longs & means he does to jine in 
the skrimmage, & lord help him if he does wether 
he gets shot or slashed or took Prisonner for the 
Law never spares Inn Serjeants. If he does jine 
them | shall go mad, But wat am I to do for hes 
as willful & hobstinate as an Irish Pig, witch wont 
be driv in the right road & witch makes their 
Pork so dangerus to eat its so apt to go the wrong 
way. 


*P.S.S. More allarms! Sich drummins & 
fifing, and trumpiting, and prancing of horses, & 
rumblia of cannons, And Thady rubbing his hands 
& grinning & looking happy enuff to drive one 
delirius! O Jane, never marry into a civil war- 
ring Fammily! And wats wus, he wont listen to 
a janting Car to go off with tho we’re sitting as I 
my say on Barrils of Gunpowder & red hot Po- 

ers !”’ 


No. II. 
FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


“ Dear Jane,—This is to say Iam safe & well, 
No thenks to the Rebeling for the very day after I 
rit my last it broke cut. But Guvernment having 
had tinly notis the Millitary was all Mustard, and 
very strong. And no dout would have committed 
dredful slorter of the pore miss guided ecretures, if 
they hadn’t been misgided themselves by a tra- 
terus wretch as undertook to lead them the rite 
road. Instead of witch he led them clean contrary 
into a peacable common full of geese & asses so 
that nothing actionable took place xcept givin the 
guide a sound floggin. If the sogers had quar- 
terd him on the spot it would have served him 
rite, But thenk Provedins wat was ment for our 
tuin was our preservin! It seems wen the rebbels 
come to Donny Brook they halted & drew u 
in order of Battel for a fite with the troops witeh 
in course did not arive. You may gadge how that 
tride their Irish tempers & in partiekler in such a 
famus spot for fiting and connected with Shil- 
lallyin Associations ever since the creation. So 
after waitin as long as they could and no signs of 
4 skrimmage till their patience was wore out 
entirely with the disapintment, the Rebbels fell a 
fiting among themselves, the rite wing agin the 
left, and then both jining together atackt the cen- 
ter boddy and gave each other sich routs and got 
so dissipated that they quite defeated themselves, 
and so there’s an end of the Irish Rebellion. 
Praise goodness Thady wasn’t there, having a 
Job on a house top, and I took away the ladder. 

**T am, dear Susan, 
** Your loving Sister, 
* Exuinor * * * *” 
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From the Spectator. 
MRS. HOUSTOUN’S YACHT VOYAGE TO TEXAS 
AND NEW ORLEANS, 


Tue name of Houston will be as conspicuous in 
the annals of Texas as the names of Romulus and 
Numa in those of Rome, should Texas maintain 
an independent existence ; but whether the hus- 
band of our fair and lively tourist is any connex- 
ion of the conqueror of Santa Anna and the presi- 
dent of the republic, we do not know. Mrs. 
Houstoun, however, is an Englishwoman, Mr. 
Houstoun a sportsman; and they determined to 
undertake a yacht voyage to the New World, the 
wife in search of health, and the husband of game. 
Accordingly, about the middle of last September, 
they started from Blackwall in the schooner Dol- 
phin ; encountered the usual gale ‘ in the Bay of 
Biscay O;’’ called at Madeira, Barbadoes, and 
Jamaica; twice visited both New Orleans and 
Galveston, the seaport of Texas; made a steain- 
boat trip up the Buffalo Bayou river, to Houston— 
a city that is to be; and looking in at Cuba 
and Bermudas as they returned home. This con- 
summation occurred in May last ; and now, in the 
two volumes before us, we have a very animated 
and pleasant account of what appears to have been 
a very pleasant excursion. 

Much of the attraction of the book is undoubt- 
edly to be ascribed to the lady; but something, 
we think, to the manner of locomotion. We have 
often noticed that any peculiarity in the mode of 
travelling gives a striking peculiarity to the narra- 
tive. Mounted on a sorry jade, urged to speed by 
a terrific whip, over tracks that seem impassable 
till they are passed, and riding every day ‘ for dear 
life,” a traveller with a Tartar courier seems the 
least likely person to accumulate striking materi- 
als for a book: yet all such journeys we have 
ever read are distinguished for animation and ra- 
pidity ; even dull and commonplace tourists con- 
trive to do something for the reader when they are 
fairly in the saddle. The genius of Mr. Wilde is 
rather inclined to the solid than the aérial ; his 
mind is naturally directed to the useful amid the 
present, and to tangible facts among remains of the 
past: yet was his yacht voyage a lively and agree- 
able book. And the reason seems to be, that in 
yachting we direct ourselves only to the agreea- 
ble. Public conveyances and a regular land-jour- 
ney present more variety, but much also that is disa- 
greeable, and much that is monotonous—which in 
description is a good deal worse than the disagreea- 
ble. There is no dread of this in one’s own schooner: 
“We may roam through this world like a child ata feast, 

Who but sips of a sweet and flies off to the rest ; 


And when pleasure begins to grow duli in the East, 
We may order our wings and be off to the West. 


A calm is scarcely to be dreaded, by the reader ; 
and a storm only gives variety to the description. 
The tourists, too, have better opportunities of see- 
ing men and things; the style of “your own 
yacht”’ opens doors if not hearts, besides bringing 
a@ great many friends to see you on board. 
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In some sense the character of the subjects in 
Mrs. Houstoun’s book «may be dependent upon 
her yacht, but the manner in which they are pre- 
sented is her own. This manner is feminine— 
with the lightness, the grace, the kindness, and 
the penetration in smaller things, that belong to 
woman. Even her faults have an attraction. Her 
conclusions are sometimes so insufficient, some- 
times so obviously contrary to the premises on 
which she grounds them, that whilst her political, 
economical, and social views are frequently erro- 
neous, they do not in the least excite that feeling 
of opposition which error mostly gives rise to; be- 
cause they are so transparent they can deceive no 
one. Mrs. Houstoun left England opposed to 
slavery: she sees the negroes laughing over their 
work on the banks of the Mississippi, and among 
the sugar-casks at New Orleans ; or she observes 
the jollity and finery of the domestic slaves, and a 
half idiot put up to auction grinning at the panegy- 
ric of the auctioneer; and she jumps to the con- 
clusion that slavery is not so bad a thing. The 
Texans seem to be a goodnatured people as long 
as they are pleased ; and they were very attentive 
to Mrs. Houstoun—a gallant innkeeper on the quay 
at Galveston knocked up an accommodation-ladder 
in a night, so that she might walk instead of climb 
up the side of the pier. Whether these traits of 
kindness, and the arts of some of the “ smart’’ 
men of Texas, influenced her judgment, we know 
not; but she gives a view of Texan history and 
of Texan capabilities very different from what is 
entertained by the world at large. According to 
her account, Texas is the Promised Land—an 
earthly paradise for the emigrant; yet nearly all 
her facts contradict her conclusions. ‘The country 
she has not seen is described in the style of an 
auctioneer’s puff; but what she really did see is 
the reverse of paradise. At Galveston, the capi- 
tal, the houses are built of wood supported on 
blocks ; a very necessary precaution to guard 
against floods, the streets being sometimes over- 
flowed, and always muddy whilst she was there, 
—changed in summer-time, we imagine, into dus- 
ty. This mode of building, however, has its ad- 
vantages. In the terrific winds that prevail at 
certain seasons, the wooden boxes are only blown 
over, without much damage. When the gale is 
passed, the city is “ raised’? again, and set upon 
its legs, the edifices little the worse for the cap- 
size; which would not be the case with better- 
built houses, that might offer a bold but vain re- 
sistance to the hurricane, instead of falling flat at 
once like a prudent pugilist, and defying their an- 
tagonist to strike them when down. Within a 


range of sixty or seventy miles, the mainland coast 
18 a flat of marsh and malaria, with their agreea- 
ble productions of death-bringing fever or health- 
destroying ague ; mosquitoes, and every venomous 
reptile, from the ant to the rattlesnake, abound ; 
and this was the state of the roads on the confines 
of “ the better land”’ she was not to reach. 
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INTERIOR COMMUNICATIONS. 

The city of Houston was our head-quarters 
during our stay up the country; and greatly did 
we regret that the state of the prairie, owing to 
the constant and heavy rains, prevented our travel- 
ling as far as Washington, which city we had in- 
tended to have visited. The scarcity and indiffer- 
ence of the accommodations would not have deterred 
us from such an undertaking; but, in a country 
where roads do not exist, it is difficult not to lose 
one’s way. The danger is considerably increased 
when the trail of previous travellers is obliterated 
by the rains ; for plumbing the track, the ‘Texan 
term for tracing a road, is at all times a slow and 
tedious operation. Between Houston and Wash- 
ington there is a certain space of two miles, which, 
when we were in the country, was not traversed 
in less time than four hours, so deep was the mire. 


Even at Galveston, the first city in the country, 
things do not seem vastly better for a little excursion. 
THE GALVESTON DRIVE. 

The only ‘drive’ is on the sea-beach; and a 
most beautiful beach it is—so hard and smooth, 
with its fine sand, that you scarcely hear your 
horse’s foot fall, as he trots, or rather runs along, 
a light carriage behind him, and the broad prairie 
spreading far before. Occasionally you are—I was 
going to say stopped, but I should have been 
wrong : no one is stopped in this country by any- 
thing short of a bowie-knife or a rifle-ball; but 
your progress is delayed by an interesting bayou, 
through which you have to wade, or swim, as the 
ease may be. There is neither time nor spare 
cash to erect bridges; and indeed, were the ex- 
pense to be incurred, the probability is they would 
be washed away by the first rain, or by a more 
than usually high tide. Bridges, then, being out 
of the question, nothing is left you but to make 
the best of such means of transport as are within 
your reach. If you fortunately chance to meet 
with any person who has lately crossed, you ask, 
** Well, sir, is it swimming!’ Should the an- 
swer be in the affirmative, and you happen to be on 
horseback, equipped for a journey, with your plun- 
der (luggage) about you, you ‘‘ up saddle-bags,”’ 
and boldly plunge into the stream. Should your 
route lie along the shore, the safest plan is to goa 
good way out to sea—on, on—till you find your- 
self well out among the breakers. I confess that 
at first this struck me as rather an alarming pro- 
ceeding: but in fact it is much the safest plan ; 
there being always a bar of sand formed across the 
mouth of these bayous; and if you can hit that, 
the depth of water is much lessened. 

Nor does there seem much in the social state of 
Texas to counterbalance the material evils. Mrs. 
Houstoun admits three drawbacks to British emi- 
gration,—a total insecurity of titles to land; the 
smartness of the Texans, who, when they deal with 
a Britisher, generally end by completely ‘* shav- 
ing’? him, that is, possessing themselves of all 
his substance ; and the want of adaptability in the 
British character to qualify our settlers to meet the 
new and endless demands upon ingenuity. She says 
there are a great many lawyers in Texas, and a 
vast many laws—the Assembly having been indus- 
trious enough in this kind of work; but Mrs. 
Houstoun makes it a ground of panegyric that 
there is little law among them—which seems 
be true enough. 
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TEXAN MISDEMEANORS. 


At present, however, the Texan people go on 
remarkably well with their primitive system of 
administering justice. During the months we re- 
mained in Gal 
instance of malicious crime—no street fights—no 
apparent drunkenness or tumult. It is true that 
on New Year's day one man was shot; and 
doubtless this fact would, to those ignorant of the 
details, furnish a strong argument in favor of the 

pular opinion of the prevalence of crime in 

exas. The circumstances were as follows. Some 
children were quarrelling in the street ; from words 
they came to blows; when their respective pa- 
rents, who had been drinking together, thought 
proper to interfere: ‘‘I say, sir, you call your 
children away, sir!’’ This gentle remonstrance 
not being duly attended to, the speaker went forth- 
with for his rifle, and was in the act of presenting 
it at the head of his foe,(probably only as a means 
of intimidation,) when he received his death- 
wound from the other’s pistol. No notice what- 
ever was taken of this misdemeanor. 


GROUND FOR SHOOTING AT HOUSTON. 


At seven o’clock in the morning we arrived at 
the pretty town of Houston ; it is built on high 
land, and the banks, which are covered with ever- 
greens, rise abruptly from the river. There are 
plenty of inns at Houston, such as they are; and 
we took up our quarters at the ‘* Houston House,”’ 
a large shambling wooden building, kept by a 
Captain or Colonel Baldwin, one of the most civil, 
obliging people I ever saw. We had a sitting- 
room which was weather-proof, though to keep 
out the intense cold was impossible. It was said 
that our landiord was anxious to add to the com- 
forts of his house, but he had a great many bad 
debts: it was, he told us, a losing concern alto- 
gether; more went out than came in: and only 
that morning, having asked a gentleman to pay his 
bill, the reply was, ‘‘If you come to insult me 
again, sir, by ——TI’ll shoot you, sir!” 


The discrepancy between her particular facts 
and her large deductions is Mrs. Houstoun’s weak 
point. In matters where the conclusion is con- 
tained in the single fact presented to her, her judg- 
ment is more to be depended upon. But deserip- 
tion and sentiment are her forte; and the eye of 
the woman and the owner of the yacht often de- 
tect ‘characteristic traits which had escaped the 
‘ords of the creation ; so that some novelty is im- 
parted even to her accounts of New Orleans. 
Take a few examples. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURES. 


At New Orleans, I saw a gown of printed cotton, 
which had been purchased at one of the stores ; 
the pattern was pretty, the price very moderate, 
and the colors indelible. The cheapness of the 
cotton I thought so remarkable, that I was induced 
to ask ‘‘ whence it came?’’ The reply was, that 
it was of American manufacture. And so it was— 
and even I, unskilled as I am in commercial mat- 
ters, was struck by the possible consequences of 
the perfection to which the Americans have 
brought their manufactures. TI had never thought 
much on the subject ; but I had always supposed 
that all kinds of cotton and woollen goods, besides 
iron ware, were imported into America from Eng- 


veston Harbor, there was no single | P°* 
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land. To my great surprise, however, I found 
that nearly everything of this kind that we saw 
was of native manufacture, and that the prices of 
them were no higher than in England. It isa 
itive fact, and certainly an important one, that 
in the year 1826, one hundred and fifty millions 
of yards of calico were imported into the United 
States, and that last year the quantity was reduced 
to fifteen millions ! 


CRIMPING AT NEW ORLEANS, 


Merchant-ships at New Orleans generally have 
their cargo stowed by contractors, who are expe- 
rienced in the business, and who employ blacks 
and Irishmen for the pur The affair being 
arranged in this manner, it becomes almost a de- 
sideratum with the captains of merchant-vessels to 
get rid of their hands as soon as possible. They 
are thus spared the trouble and expense of keep- 
ing them during the six weeks or two months that 
their ships remain in the harbor. When a vessel 
is ready to sail, the captain has recourse to what 
is called a crimp, of which there are plenty; and 
this individual undertakes to’man the ship. At 
two or three o’clock on the morning of departure, 
the captain goes into the foreeastle, counts over 
the number of heads attached to so many drunken 
bodies, and finding the number stipulated for, he 
pays the agent the promised reward, and goes off 
as soon as he can. 

The ship is, of course, immediately taken in 
tow by a steam-tug; and she is perhaps well out 
of the river before her heterogeneous crew are 
roused from their deep sleep of intoxication. One 
can fancy the absurdity of the waking-scene. 
Each man having been, probably, in a state of per- 
fect unconsciousness when taken on board, finds a 
difficulty in comprehending his situation. 


MEN’S DRESS AT NEW ORLEANS. 


I remarked how closely those whom I met or 
passed resembled each other. It is difficult to 
mistake a Yankee for the inhabitant or native of 
any other country. They are almost all closely 
shaven—not a vestige of beard or whisker is left ; 
and then their garments are all so precisely the 
same, I felt I should never be able to distinguish 
one man from another. I could not at, first com- 
prehend why all the male inhabitants looked so 

recisely like figures made on the same model : 

ut my lengthened drive through the streets en- 
lightened me. Outside a great many of the “‘ no- 
tion”’ stores, I saw just such figures hanging up— 
coat, pantalon a sous pied, in short the. whole out- 
ward man. There was this difference—and be it 
remarked, it is an essential one—the latter were 
men of straw. Such cannot be said of the wealthy 
merchants of New Orleans. The fact is this— 
there are no working-tailors at New Orleans, and 
every article of dress comes ready-made from the 
Northern States. There are merchant-tailors in 
plenty ; and if the traveller in New Orleans is in 
want ofa suit of clothes, he must, if of the mascu- 
line sex, betake himself to one of these gentlemen, 
and he will be forthwith fitted with anything he 
may happen to want. ‘ Pants’’ are daily an- 
nounced, as a cargo just arrived ‘* by the ——— 
from New York:*’ the latter city evidently has 
the responsibility, of setting the fashions to the élé- 
gants of the other cities of the Union, These 
garments being all of the same color and fashion, 
fully accounts for the similarity of the appearance 
of the inhabitants. 





From Hvod’s Magazine. 
THE SCHOOLMASTER’S DREAM. 


BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 


James O’Leary was a schoolmaster of great 
learning, and still greater repute ; his school was 
the most crowded of any school within fifty miles 
of Killgubbin—yet he modestly designated it his 
a Small College’ —and his pupils ‘‘ his thrifle of 
boys.’’ O’Leary never considered ‘‘ the Vulgari- 
ans’’—as he termed those who only learned Eng- 
lish, writing, and arithmetic—worth counting. No 
boy, in his estimation, merited naming or notice 
until he entered Virgil ; he began his school cata- 
logue with ‘** the Vargils ;’’ but was so decidedly 

roud of ‘‘ the Homarians,’’ that he often regretted 
he had no opportunity of ‘‘ taking the shine out of 
thim ignotant chaps up at Dublin College”’ by a dis- 

lay of his ‘‘ Gracians’’—five or six clear-headed, 
intelligent boys, whose brogues were on their 
tongue ; whose clothes hung upon them by a mys- 
tery; and yet, poor fellows! were as proud of 
their Greek, and as fond of capping Latin verses, 
as their master himself. 

James O’ Leary deserved his reputation to a cer- 
tain extent, as all do who achieve one. In his 
boyhood he had been himself a poor scholar, and 
travelled the country for his learning; he had 
graduated at the best hedge school in the kingdom 
of Kerry, and at one time had an idea of entering 
Maynooth ; bat, fortunately or unfortunately, as it 
— be, he lost his vocation by falling in love 
and marrying ae | Byrne, to whom, despite a 
certain quantity of hardness and pedantry, he 
always made a kind husband, although ‘Mary, 
docile and intelligent in every other respect, never 
could achieve her A, B, C; this he was fond cf 
instancing as a f of the inferiority of the fair 
sex. James looked with the greatest contempt at 
the system adopted by the national schools, declar- 
ing that Latin was the foundation upon which all 
intellectual education should be raised, and that 
the man who had no Latin was not worthy of 
being considered a man at all. 

Donnybeg, the parish in which he resided, was 
a very remote, silent district—an isolated place, 
belonging chiefly to an apoplectic old gentleman, 
whose father, having granted long leases on remu- 
nerating terms, left him a certain income, sufficient 
for himself, and not distressing to others. The 
simple farmers had so long considered Master 
O'Leary a miracle, and he confirmed them in this 
opinion so frequently, by saying in various lan- 
guages, what they had not understood, if spoken 
in the vernacular, that when a national school was 
proposed in the parish by some officious person, 
they offered to send up their schoolmaster, attended 
by his Latin and Greek scholars—tail fashion—to 
“bother the boord.’’ This threw James into a 
state of such excitement, that he could hardly 
restrain himself; and indeed his wife does not 
hesitate to say, that he has never been “ right’’ 
since. 

The old landlord was as decided an enemy to 
the national school system as James himself; and 
the matter dropped without O’Leary’s having an 
opportunity of ‘* flooring the boord,’’ which he bit- 
terly regrets. James, for many years after his 
establishment at Donnybeg, was exceedingly kind 
to the itinerant class, of whose merits he was so 
bright an example ; for a long time his college 
was the refuge of every poor scholar, who received 
gratuitous instruction from ‘‘ the Master,’’ and the 
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attention and tenderness of a mother from ‘‘ the 
Mistress.’’ This generosity on the part of James 
O'Leary increased his reputation, and won him a 
great many blessings from the poor, while pupils 
thronged to him from distant parts of the king: 
—not only the itinerant scholar, but the sons of 
snug farmers, who boarded in his neighborhood, 
and paid largely for the classics, and all accom- 
plishments. This, James found very profitable ; 
in due time he slated his house, placing a round 
stone as a ‘‘ pinnacle’’ on either gable, represent- 
ing, the one the terrestrial, the other, the celestial 
globe ; he paved the little court-yard with the mul- 
tiplication table in black and white stones; and 
constructed a summer-house, to use his own 
phrase, on ‘‘ geometrical principles,’’ whose inte- 
rior was decorated with maps and triangles, and 
every species of information. If pupils came be- 
fore, they ‘‘rained on him’’ after his ‘‘ Tuseu- 
jum’’ was finished ; and he had its name painted 
on a gothic arch above the gate, which, such was 
the inveteracy of old habits, always stood open for 
the want of a latch. Butsomehow, though James’ 
fortunes improved, there was something about his 
heart that was not right; he began to consider 
learning only valuable as a means of wealth; he 
became civil to rich dunces, and continually snub- 
bed a first-rate ‘*Gracian,’’? who was, it is true, 
only a poor scholar. This feeling, like all others, 
at first merely tolerated, gained ground by degrees, 
until Master O’Leary began to put the question 
frequently to himself—‘* Why he should do good, 
and bother himself so much, about those who did 
no good to him?’’ He had never ventured to say this 
out aloud to any one, but he had at Jast whispered 
it so often to himself that one evening, seeing Mary 
busily occupied turning round some preparation in 
a little iron pot, reserved for delicate stir-a-bout, 
gruel, or ‘“‘a sup of broth,’’—which he knew on 
that particular occasion was intended for the ‘‘ Gra- 
cian,’’ who had been unwell for some days,—after 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe, and closing and 
clasping his well-thumbed Homer, he said, ‘* Mary, 
can’t ye sit still at the wheel, now that the day ’s 
a’most done, and nature becomes soporific '—which 
signifies an inclination to repose.’’ 

‘‘In a minute, dear; it’s for poor Aby—he ’s 
sick entirely, and has no one to Jook to him—the 
place where he lodges has no convayniance for a 
drop of whey—and if it had, they’ve nothing to 
turn it with, and nothing to make it of,—so I ’li sit 
down at onct.”’ 

‘Then why don’t you sit down at onct ?”’—[A 
corruption of *‘ at once,’’ teans, at this moment— 
it is the present tense—now—instantly.] ‘‘ Why 
do you sit—wasting your time—to say nothing of 
the sweet milk—and the’’—he was going to ves 
“the sour,’ but was ashamed, and so added, 
‘* other things—for one who does no good to us?” 

‘“No good to us!’’ repeated Mary, as she 
poured off the whey, keeping the curd carefully 
back with a horn spoon. ‘* No good to us, dear? 
—why, it ’s for Aby-the-What is it you call him— 
Aby Gradust No; Aby the Gractan—your top- 
hoy—as used to be—he that his old grandmother 
—(God help us! he had no other kith or kin)— 
walked ten miles, just to see him stand at the head 
of his class, that she might die with an easy heart 
— it’s for him, it is sa 

** Well,”’ replied the Master, ‘1 know that, I 
know it’s for him—and Ill tell you what, Mary, 
we are growing—not to say ould, but advancing 
to the region of middle life—past its meridian, in- 
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deed—and we can’t afford to be throwing away 
our substance on the like of Aby ——’”’ 

** James !’’ exclaimed Mary. 

‘* Ay, indeed, Mary, we must come to a period 
—a full stop, | mean—and’’—he drew a deep 
breath, then added—*“ and take no more poor schol- 
ars!”’ 

‘‘Oh, James, don’t say the likes o’ that,”’ said 
the gentle-hearted woman, *‘ don’t—a poor scholar 
never came into the house that I didn’t feel as if 
he brought fresh air from heaven with him—I never 
miss the bit 1 give them—my heart warms to the 
soft homely sound of their bare feet on the floor, 
and the door a’most opens of itself to let them in.”’ 

** Still we must take care of ourselves, woman, 
dear,’’ replied James, with a dogged look. Why 
the look should be called ‘* dogged,’’ Ido not know, 
for dogs are anything but obstinate, or given to it ; 
bnt he put on the sort of look so called ; and Mary, 
not moved from her purpose, covered the mouth 
of the jug with a huge red apple potato, and, beck- 
oning a neighbor’s child, who was hopping over 
the multiplication table in the little court-yard, 
desired her to run for her life, with the jug, while 
it was hot, to the house where Aby stopt that 
week, and be sure tell him he was to take it after 
he had said his prayers, and while it was screech- 
ing hot. She then drew her wheel opposite her 
husband, and began spinning. 

** T thought, James,’’ she said, ‘‘ that Abel was 
a strong pet of yours, though you've cooled to him 
of late—I’m sure he got you a deal of credit.”’ 

** All I'll ever get by him.”’ 

** Oh, don't say that! sure, the blessing isa fine 
thing—and all the learning you give out, James, 
honey, doesn’t lighten what you have in your head, 
which is a great wonder. If] only take the meal 
out of the losset, handful by handful, it wastes 
away, but your brains hould out better than the 
meal: take ever so much away, and there’s the 
same still.’’ 

‘*Mary, you’re a fool, agra!’’ answered her 
husband—but he smiled. The schoolmaster was 
aman, and all men like flattery, even from their 
wives. 

‘** And that’s one reason, dear, why you can’t 
be a loser by giving your learning to them that 
wants it,’’ she continued—*‘ it does them good and 
it does you no harm.”’ 

The schoolmaster made no answer, and Mary 
continued. She was a true woman, getting her 
husband into a good humor before she intimated 
her object. 

‘* T’ve always thoughga red head lucky, dear.’’ 

‘*The ancients valued the color highly,” he 
answered. 

** Think of that, now !—and a boy I saw to-day 
had just such another lucky mole as yourself under 
his left eye.”’ 

** What boy ?”’ inquired the master. 

‘‘A poor fatherless and motherless craythur, 
with his Vosters and little books slung in a strap 
at his back, and a purty tidy second shute of clothes 
under his arm for Sunday. It put me in mind of 
the way you told me you set off poor scholaring 
yerself, darlin’ !—all as one as that poor little boy, 
barrin’ the second suit of clothes.’’ 

** What did he want ?”’ inquired O’ Leary, resum- 
ing his bad temper, for Mary made a mistake in 
her second hit. She judged of his character by 
her own. Prosperity had rendered her more 
thoughtful and anxious to dispense the blessings 
she enjoyed, but it had Aardened her husband. 
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*¢ Just six months of your taching to make a man 
of him, that’s all.’’ 

** Has he money to pay for it?’’ 

“1 ’m sure I never asked him. The thrifle col- 
lected for a poor scholar is little enough to give 
him a bit to eat, without paying anything to a 
strong* man like yerself, Janes O'Leary ;—only 
just the ase and contintment it brings to one’s sleep 

y night, and one’s work by day, to be after doing 
a kind turn to a fellow-christian.”’ ; 

“Mary,’’ replied the schoolmaster, in a slow 
and decided tone, ‘‘ that’s all botheration.”’ 

Mary gave a start—she could hardly believe she 
heard correctly ; but there sat James O'Leary look- 
ing as hard as if he had been turned from a man 
of flesh into a man of stone. Under the impres- 
sion that he was bewitched, Mary crossed herself ; 
but still he sat there looking, as she afterwards 
declared, ** like nothing.’’ 

‘** Father of Mercy!” she exclaimed, ‘* spake 
again, man alive! and tell us, is it yerself that’s 
in it!” 

James laughed ; not joyously or humorously, 
but alittle, dry, half starved Meahi lean and hungry 
—a niggardly laugh ; but before he had time to 
reply, the door opened slowly and timidly, and a 
shock of rusty red hair, surmounting a pale acute 
face, entered, considerably in advance of the body 
to which it belonged. 

** That ’s the boy I tould you of,’’ said Mary. 
‘Come in, ma bouchal; the master himself ’s in 
it, now, and will talk to you, dear.” 

The boy advanced his slight, delicate form, 


bowed both by study and privation, and his keen 
penetrating eyes looking out from beneath the pro- 


jecting brows which overshadowed them. 

Mary told him to sit down; but he continued 
standing, his my twitching convulsively amid 
the leaves of a Latin book, in which he hoped to 
be examined. 

** What ’s your name '—and stand up !”’ said the 
master, gruffly. 

The boy told him his name was Edward Moore. 

‘* What do you know?’ He said, ‘‘ he knew 
English and Voster}—a trifle of Algaabra and 
Latin—and the Greek letters—he hoped to be a 
priest in time—and should be,’’ he added confi- 
dently, ‘‘ if his honor would give him the run of 
the school, an odd lesson now and agin—and let 
him pick up as much as he could.’’ ** And what,” 
inquired O’ Leary, ‘‘ will you give me in return!” 

**] have but little, sir,”’ replied the boy, “ for 
my mother has six of us, paying to one, whose 
face we never see, a heavy rent for the shed we 
starve under. My father’s in heaven—my eldest 
sister, a cripple—and but for the kindness of the 
neighbors, and the goodness of one or two families 
at Christmas and Whitsuntide, and, above all, the 
blessing of God—which never laves us—we might 
turn out upon the road—and beg.”’ 

‘* But all that is nothing to me,’’ said O'Leary, 
very coldly. 

**] know that, sir,”’ answered the boy; yet he 
looked as if he did not know it; ‘though your 
name ’s up in the country for kindness, as well as 
learning ; but I was coming to it—I have a trifle of 
about eighteen shillings—besides five, which the 

riest warned me to keep, when | went for his 
cosing, as he said I might want it in case of 
sickness ; and I was thinking, if yer honor wouid 
take ten out of the eighteen, for a quarter, or 50, 


* Rich, +t Voster’s Arithmetic. 





I know I can’t pay ye’r honor as I ought, only 
just for the love of God, and if ye’d please to ex- 
amine me in the Latin, his reverence said, I’d be 
no disgrace to you.” 

** Just let me see what ye’ve got,”’ said the 
schoolmaster. The boy drew forth from inside 
his waistcoat the remnant of a cotton night-cap, 
and held it towards the schoolmaster’s extended 
hand; but Mary stood between her husband and 
his temptation. 

‘Put it up child,” she said; ‘the masther 
does n°t want it, he only had a mind to see if it 
was safe,’’—ihen aside to her husband—* Let fall 
ye’r hand, James, it’s the devil that’s under ye’r 
elbow keeping it out, nibbling as the fishes do at 
the hook ; is it the thin shillings of a widow’s son 
you'd be afther taking! It’s not yerself that’s 
in it at all ;’’—then to the boy—* Put it up, dear, 
and come in the morning.’’ But the silver had 
shone in the master’s eyes through the worn-out 
knitting, the ‘thin shillings,’ as Mary called 
them, and their chink aroused his avarice the 
more. So, standing up, he put aside his wife, as 
men often do good counsel, with a strong arm, and 
declared that he would have all, or none, and that 
without pay he would receive no pupil. The boy, 
thirsting for learning, almost without hesitation, 
agreed w give him all he possessed, only saying, 
that ‘‘the Lord above would rise him up some 
friend who would give him a bit, a sup, and a 
lock of straw to sleep on.’’ ‘Thus the bargain was 
struck, the penniless child turned from the door, 
knowing that, at least, for that night, he would 
receive shelter from some kind-hearted cotter, and 
perhaps give in exchange tuition to those who 
could not afford to go to the ‘‘ great master,”’ 
while the dispenser of knowledge, chinking the 
“thin shillings,’’ strode towards a well-heaped 
hoard to add thereto the mite of a fatherless boy. 
Mary crouched over the cheerful fire, rocking 
herself backwards and forwards, in real sorrow, 
and determined to consult the priest as to the 
change that had come over her husband, turning 
him out of himself, into something ** not right.”’ 

This was O' Leary’s first public attempt to work 
out his determination, and he was thoroughly 
ashamed of himself; he did not care to encounter 
Mary’s reproachful looks, so he brought over his 
blotted desk, and sat with his back to her, appa- 
rently intent on his books ; but despite all he could 
do, his mind went wandering back to the time he 
was a poor scholar himself, and no matter whether 
he looked over problems, or turned the leaves of 
Homer, there was the pale, gentle face of the poor 
scholar, whom he had ‘‘ fleeced”’ to the uttermost. 

‘**Mary,”’ he said, anxious to be reconciled to 
himself, ‘‘ there never was one of them poor schol- 
ars that had not twice as much as they pur- 
tended.’’ 

‘“* Was that the way with yerself, avick?’’ she 
answered. James pushed back the desk, flung 
the ruler at the cat—bounced the door after him— 
and went to bed. He did not fall very soon 
asleep—nor when he did, did he sleep very soundly 
—but tossed and tumbled about in a most undigni- 
fied manner,—so much so that his poor wife left 
off rocking, and, taking out her beads, began 
praying for him as hard and fast as she could; and 
she believed her prayers took effect, for he soon 

eé tranquil and slept soundly : but Mary went 
on praying ; she was accounted what was the 


steadiest hand at prayers in the country, but, on this 
particular night, she prayed on without stopping, 
VOL. Il. 
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until the gray cock, who always crowed at four, told 
her what the time was, and she thought she might 
as well sleep for a couple of hours ; for Mary could 
not only pray when she liked, but sleep when she 
pleased, which is frequently the case with the 
innocent-hearted. As soou, however, as she hung 
the beads on the same nail that supported the 
holy water cross and cup, James gave a groan and 
a start, and called her—*‘ Give me your hand,”’ he 
said, ‘‘ that I may know it’s you that’s in it.’’ 
Mary did so, and affectionately bade God bless 
him. 

‘** Mary, my own ould darling,’’ he whispered, 
‘¢*T’m a grate sinner, and all my learning is n‘t-— 
isn’t worth a brass farthing.’’ Mary was really 
astonished to hear him say this. ‘It’s quite in 
airnest I am, dear, and here’s the key of my little 
box, and go and bring out that poor scholar’s 
night-cap, and take care of his money, and as 
soon as day breaks intirely, go find out where he ’s 
stopping, and tell him 1°!) never touch cross nor 
coin belonging to him, nor one of his class, and 
give him back his coins of silver and his coins of 
brass; and Mary agra, if youve the power, turn 
every boy in the parish into a poor scholar, that I 
may have the satisfaction of teaching them, for I’ve 
os ge preaM, Mary, and I'll tell it to you, who 
knows better than myself how to be grateful for 
such a warning,—there, praise the holy saints! is 
a streak of daylight; now listen, Mary, and don’t 
interrupt me. 

‘*] suppose it’s dead } was first, but, any how, 
I thought I was floating about in a dark space— 
and every minute | wanted to fly up, but something 
kept me down—TI could not rise—and as | grew 
used to the darkness, you see, | saw a great many 
things floating about like myself—mighty curious 
shapes—one of them, with wings like a bat, came 
close up to me, and, after all, what was it but a 
Homer; and I thought may-be, it would help me 
up, but when I made a grab at it, it turned into 
smoke ; then came a great white-faced owl, with 
red bothered eyes, and out of one of them glared a 
Voster, and out of the other a Gough, and globes. 
and inkhorns changed, Mary, in the sight of my 
two looking eyes into vivacious tadpoles, swim- 
ming here and there and making game of me as 
they passed——oh, | thought the time was a 
thousand years, and everything about me talking 
bad Latin and Greek that would bother a saint, 
and 1, without power to answer or to get away. 
I’m thinking it was the schoolmaster’s purgatory 
I was in.”’ 

‘** May be so,’’ replied Mary, ‘‘ particularly as 
one would n’t let you correct the bad Latin, 

ear.” 

‘** But it changed, Mary, and I found myself, 
afther a thousand or two years, in the midst of a 
mist—there was a mistiness all around me—and in 
my head—but it was a clear, soft, downy-like 
vapor, and I had my full liberty in it, so I kept on 
going up—up for ever so many years, and by de- 
grees it cleared away, drawing itself into a bohreen 
at either side, leading towards a great high hill of 
light, and I made straight for the hill; and having 

ot over it, I looked up, and of all the brightnesses 
ever saw, was the brightness above me the 
brightest; and the more I looked at it the 
brighter it grew, and yet there was no dazzle in 
my eyes, and something whispered me that that 
was heaven, and with that | fell down on my 
knees aud asked how I was to get there ; for mind 
ye, Mary, there was a gulf between me and the: 
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hill, or, to speak more to your understanding, a 

ap; the hill of light above me was in no ways 
joined to the hill on which I stood. So I cried 
how was I to get there. Well, before you could 
say twice ten, there stood before me seven poor 
scholars, those seven, dear, that I taught, and that 
have taken the vestments since. I knew them all, 
and I knew them well. Many a hard day’s work 
I had gone through with them, just for that holy, 
blessed pay, the love of God—there they stood, 
and Abel at their head.” 

**Oh yah malla! think of that now, my poor 
Aby; didn’t I know the good, pure drop was in 
him!” interrupted Mary. 

*** The only way for you to get to that happy 
place, masther dear,’ they said, ‘is for you to 
make a ladder of us.’ : 

***Ts it a ladder of the ——’ 

**Whisht, will ye,’’ interrupted the masther. 
‘ We are the stairs,’ said they, ‘ that witl lead you 
to that happy mansion—all your learning of which 
you were so proud—all your examinations—all 
your disquisitions and knowledge—your algebra 
and mathematics—your Greek—ay, or even your 
Hebrew, if you had that same, all are not worth a 
traneen. All the mighty fine doings, the great- 
ness of man, or of man’s learning, are not the 
value of a single blessing here; but we, masther 
jewel, WE ARE YOUR CHARITIES; seven of us poor 
boys, through your means, learned their duty— 
seven of us! and upon us you can walk up to the 
shining light, and be happy forever.’ 

**] was not a bit bothered at the idea of making 
a step ladder of the seven holy creatures, who, 
though they had been poor scholars, were far 
before myself where we were now; but as they 
bent, I stept, first, on Abel, then on Paddy Blake, 

‘then on Billy Murphy ; but any how, when I got 
-to the end of the seven, I found there were five or 
six more wanting; I tried to make a spring, and 
only for Abel I’d have gone—I don’t know where 
—he held me fast. O the Lord be merciful! is 
-this the way with me afther all,” I said. ‘* Boys 
—darlings! can ye get me no more than half way 
afther all?” 

‘** Sure there must be more of us to help you,’ 
makes answer Paddy Blake. ‘ Sure ye lived many 
years in the world after we left you,’ says Abel, 

-* and, unless you hardened your heart, it isn’t possi- 
ble but you must have had a dale more of us to 
help you. Sure you were never content, havin 
‘tasted the ever-inereasing sweetness of seven pine, | 
deeds, to stop short and lave your task unfinished ? 
“Oh, then, if you did, masther,’ said the fel- 
low, ‘if you did, it’s myself that’s sorry for you.’ 
Well, eer, agra! I thonght my heart would 
burst open, when I remembered what came over 
me last night—and much more—arithmetical ealeu- 
lations—when I had fall and plinty, of what the 
little you gave and I taught came to—and every 
niggard thought was like a sticking up dagger in 
my heart—and I looking at a glory I could never 
reach, because of my cramped heart, and just 
then 1 woke—I’m sure I must have had the 
prayers of some holy creature about me to cause 

such a warning.”’ 

Mary thade no reply—but sank on her knees by 
the bed-side, weeping—tears of joy they were— 
she felt that her prayers had been heard and an- 
swered. ‘And now, Mary, let us up and be stir- 
ring, for life is but short for the doing of our du- 

,ties. We'll have the poor scholars to breakfast 
-—-and darling, you'll look out for more of them. 
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And, oh! bat my heart’s as light as the down of 
a thistle, and all through my blessed dream.”’ 





First Ideas of Number for Children. First Ideas 
of Geography for Children. 

Two tiny publications, addressed to nts ; 
showing them how they may instruct children at 
an early age in the elements of number and geog- 
raphy, without the formality of teaching. The 
principle is to possess the child with an idea of the 
thing before he is taught its sign. His toys and 
any familiar objects, varied by the more agreeable 
spectacle of one, two, or three apples or pears, are 
used in order to familiarize him with numbers ; 
and a walk in the country is made use of to im- 

ress him with some of the leading divisions of 
and and water. A little at a time, thoroughly 


learned, is the fundamental maxim: the first les- 
son of number does not advance beyond ‘‘ number 
one.”’—Spectator. 





Spontaneous Comspustion or Pictures.—A 
large package of pictures was lately burnt without 
apparent cause, while in the course of being trans- 

rted on the Edinburgh and Glasgow railway. 

e incident suggests to us to remark, that there 
is considerable reason for believing oil-paintings to 
be amongst the articles liable to spontaneous com- 
bustion. In the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
January, 1821, is a communication from Mr. James 
Gullan of Glasgow, stating the following facts :— 
** Having sold a respectable spirit-dealer a parce! 
of sample-bottles, I sent them to him packed in an 
old basket, the bottom of which was much broken. 
To prevent the bottles from falling through, I put 
ucross the bottom of the basket a piece of old pack- 
ing-sheet, which had lain long about the ware- 
house, which was an oil and color one, and was 
besmeared with different kinds of vegetable oil. 
About six or eight weeks after, the gentleman 
informed me that my oily cloth and: basket had 
almost set his warehouse on fire. The basket and 
cloth had been thrown behind some spirit-casks 
pretty much confined from the air, and about mid- 
day he was alarmed by a smell of fire. Having 
moved away the casks in the direction where the 
smoke issued, he saw the basket and cloth in a 
blaze. This fact may be a useful hint to persons 
in public works, where galipoli, rapeseed, or lin- 
seed oils are used in their manufactures, as it is 
an established fact, (though not generally known,) 
that these vegetable oils used on cloths, yarn, or 
wool, in the process of dyeing, and confined for a 
time from the open air, are very apt to occasion 
spontaneous fire.’’ Floor-cloth, and rags used in 
cleaning oil, are mentioned by Mr. Booth, lecturer 
on chemistry, as amongst forty various articles as- 
certained to be liable to spontaneous combustion ; 
and there was an instance of this phenomenon at 
Lyons in 1815, where the material was cloth con- 
taining oil. Oil pictures being an association of 
oil with cloth, and nearly the same substance as 
floor-cloth, and this consideration being taken in 
connexion with the actual burning of a package of 
pictures without any external cause that could be 
detected, we can ee! doubt that spontaneous 
ignition may befall this class of works of art. The 
knowledge of this fact, if it be one, cannot but be 
of importance to the public, both as suggesting 

recautionary measures, and preventing blame be- 
ing cast on parties not fairly liable to it. 





From the Gallery of Portraits, 
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Tue Right Honorable Charles James Fox was 
third son of the a Honorable Henry Fox, 
afterwards Lord Holland, and of Lady Georgina 
Caroline Fox, eldest daughter of Charles, second 
Duke of Richmond. He was born January 24th, 
1749, N. 8. 

Mr. Fox received his education at Eton; and 
the favorite studies of the place had more than 
ordinary influence over his tastes and literary pur- 
suits in after-life. Before he left school, his father 
was so imprudent as to carry him to Paris and Spa. 
To his early associations at the latter place may 
be ascribed that propensity to gaming, which was 
the bane of two-thirds of his life. As the present 
article is not designed to be a mere panegyric, we 
abandon the indulgence of this fatal passion to the 
severest censure that can be bestowed upon it by 
the ee and the moralist: but justice de- 
mands it at our hands to say, that after the adjust- 
ment of Mr. F’ox’s affairs by his friends, personal 
and political, he resolutely conquered what habit 
had almost raised into second nature, and abstain- 
ed from play with scrupulous fidelity. It may 
further be remarked, that while the paroxysms of 
the fever were most violent, his mind was never 
interrupted from more worthy objects of pur- 
sult. 

The following anecdote will show the divided 
empire which discordant passions alternately usur- 
ped over his heart. On a night when he had sus- 
tained some serious losses, his deportment assum- 
ed so much of the character of despair, that his 
friends became uneasy: they followed him at dis- 
tance enough to elude his observation, from the 
club-house to his home in the neighborhood. They 
knocked at his door in time, as they thought, to 
have prevented any rash act, and rushed into the 
library. There they found the object of their 
anxiety stretched on the ground without his coat, 
before the fire: his hand neither grasping a razor 
nor a pistol, but his eyes intently fixed on the 
pages of Herodotus. The old historian had 
engrossed him wholly from the moment when he 
took up the volume, and the ruins of his own air- 
built castles vanished from before him, as soon as 
he got sight of the venerable remains of the an- 
cient world. 

At Oxford Mr. Fox distinguished himself by 
his powers of application, as well as by the intui- 
tive quickness of his parts. On quitting the uni- 
versity, he accompanied his father and mother to 
the south of Europe. Not finding a good Italian 
master at Naples, he taught himself that language 
during the winter, and contracted a strong partial- 
ity for Italian literature. In a letter from ta 
to Mr. Fitz-Patrick, he conjures that gentleman 
to learn Italian as fast as he can, if it were only to 
read Ariosto; and adds, ‘‘ There is more good 
poetry in Italian than in all other languages I 
understand put together.’’ At a later period of 
life, if we may ju ge from the tenor of his corres- 
pondence with eminent scholars, he would have 
transferred that praise from the Italian to the 
Greek tongue. At this time he was very fond of 
acting plays, and was in all respects the man of 
fashion. ‘Those who recollect the simplicity, bor- 
dering on negligence, of his outward garb late in 
life, will smile at the idea of Mr. Fox with a 
— toupee and red heels to his shoes, the 

of private theatricals. During his absence, 
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in 1768, he was chosen to represent Midhurst, and 
made his first speech on the 15th April, 1769. 
According to Horace Walpole, he spoke with 
violence, but with infinite superiority of parts. 

Circumscribed as we are as to space, we shall 
not follow Mr. Fox’s subaltern career in the 
House of Commons. It was his breach with 
Lord North that raised him into a party leader. 
He had previously formed an intimate acquaintance 
with Mr. Burke. He began by receiving the Jes- 
sons of that eminent person as a pupil; but the 
master was soon so convinced of his scholar’s great- 
ness of character, and statesman-like turn of mind, 
that he resigned the lead to him, and became an 
efficient coadjutor in the Rockingham party, of 
which, in the House of Commons, he had almost 
been the dictator. The American war roused all 
the energies of Fox’s mind. The discussions to 
which it gave rise involved all the first principles 
of free government. ‘The vicissitudes of the con- 
test tried the firmness of the parliamentary op- 
—_ Its duration exercised their perseverance. 
ts magnitude and the dangers of the country eall- 
ed forth their powers. Gibbon says, ‘* Mr. Fox 
discovered powers for regular debate, which 
neither his friends hoped nor his enemies dread- 
ed.”’ The following passage, from a letter to Mr. 
Fitz-Patrick, written in 1778, illustrates his hon- 
orable and independent character: ‘‘ People flat- 
ter me that | continue to gain rather than lose 
estimation as an orator; and | am so convinced 
this is all I ever shall gain (unless I choose to be 
one of the meanest of men,) that I never think of 
any other object of ambition. 1 am certainly am- 
bitious by nature, but I have, or think I have, 
totally subdued that passion. I have still as much 
vanity as ever, which is a happier passion by jar, 
because great reputation, | think, | may acquire 
and keep; great situations I never can acquire, 
nor, if acquired, keep, without making sacrifices 
that I will never make.”” In the summer of 1778, 
he rejected Lord Weymouth’s overtures to Ps 
the ministry, and took his station as the leading 
commoner in the Rockingham party, to which he 
had become attached on principle long before he 
enlisted permanently in its ranks. The conspicu- 
ous features of that party, and of Mr. Fox’s pub- 
lic character, were the love of peace with foreign 
powers, the spirit of conciliation in home manage- 
ment, an ardent attachment to civil and religious 
liberty. 

The day of triumph came at last, when a reso- 
lution against the further prosecution of the 
American war was carried in the Commons. ‘The 
King was compelled, reluctantly, to part with the 
supporters of his favorite principles, and had noth- 
ing left but to sow the seeds of disunion between 
the Rockingham and Chatham or Shelburne party, 
united on the subject of America, but disagreeing 
on many other points both of external and interna! 
policy. In this he was but too successful. We 
have neither space nor inclination to unravel the 
web of court intrigue ; but we may remark that 
Lord Rockingham’s demands were too extensive 
to be palatable: they involved the independence 
of America, the pacification of Ireland, bills for 
economical and parliamentary reform, to be brought 
into Parliament as ministerial measures. But the 
untimely death of Lord Rockingham frustrated his 
enlightened and enlarged designs, by dissolving the 
ministry over which he had presided. Mr. Fox 
has been blamed for the precipitancy of his resig- 
nation. The tone of sentiment in a before 
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quoted will both account and apologise for the rash- 
ness if it were such; and it is obvious that the 
sacrifice of personal feeling, or even of political 
consistency, could not long have deferred it, 
amidst the cabals and clashing interests of party. 
Mr. Fox's policy was to detach Holland and 
America from France, and to form a continental 
balance against the House of Bourbon. Lord 
Shelburne’s system was to conciliate France, and 
to treat her allies as dependent powers. Lord 
Shelburne had the ear of the King. He strength- 
ened himself with some of the old supporters of 
the American war, to fill the vacant offices, and 
made Mr. Pitt, just rising into eminence, his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. There were now 
three parties in the Commons ; the ministerial, the 
Whig or Rockingham, and the third consisting of 
those members of the late war ministry who had 
not been invited to join the present. A cvalition 


of some two of these three parties was alinost un- | 


avoidable ; the public would have most approved 


of a reunion among the Whigs; but there had | 


been too much of mutual recrimination and dispute 
to admit of reconciliation. Nothing, therefore, 
remained but a junction of the two parties in op- 
position. A judicious friend of Mr. Fox said, 
‘*that to undertake the government with Lord 
North, was to risk their credit on very unsafe 
grounds. Unless a real good government is the 
consequence of this junction, nothing can justify it 
to the public.’’ Popular feeling was strongly 
against this coalition, mainly on account of some 
personal acrimony vented by Mr. Fox, in the boil- 
ing over of his wrath during the American contest, 
which seemed to bear upon the moral character of 
his opponent. It is to be considered, howeger, 
that the most amiable persons, if enthusiastic, are 
apt in the heat of passion to launch out into invec- 
tive far more violent than their natural benevolence 
would justify in their cooler moments. The ques- 
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poration and Test Acts, were the topics which 
ealled forth his most powerful exertions. His 
force as a professed orator was conspicuously dis- 
played in Westminstet Hall, on the trial of War- 
ren Hastings; but the triumph of his talents is to 
be found in those masterly replies to his amago- 
nists, in which cutting sarcasm and close argu- 
ment, logical acuteness and metaphysical subtlety 
were so combined, as to surpass all that modern 
experience had witnessed. The constitutional 
doctrines of Mr. Fox on the Regency question 
were much canvassed, and, by many, severely 
censured. The fact was, that the case was new ; 
| provided for neither by law, precedent, nor analo- 
‘gy. Lord Loughborough first suggested the 
rince’s claim of right ; and it was hastily adop- 
ted by Mr. Fox, who had returned from Italy just 
as the discussion was pending. Mr. Fox's Libel 
Bill places him among the most constitutional of 
our legislators. He saved his country from an 
/unnecessary, unjust, and expensive war, by his 
exertions on occasion of the Russian Armament. 
The controversy on the Test and Corporation 
Acts has lost its interest, from having since been 
satisfactorily set at rest. But as, ina sketch like 
| the present, we have more to do with the charac- 
ter of Mr. Fox’s mind than with his political his- 
‘tory, we will here introduce an anecdote which 
the writer of this life heard related many years 
|ago, by Dr. Abraham Rees, well known both in 
| the scientific world, and as a leading divine in the 
| dissenting interest. We have already spoken of 
‘the intuitive quickness of Mr. Fox’s parts ; and 
| the following anecdote will set that peculiarity in 
/a strong light. 
On the day of the debate, Dr. Rees waited on 
Mr. Fox with a deputation, to engage his support 
jin their cause. He received them courteously : 
but, though a friend to religious liberty, was evi- 
|dently unacquainted with the strong points and 





tion on which Mr. Fox and Lord North had been | principal bearings of their peculiar case. He lis- 
so acrimoniously opposed, had ceased to exist: tened attentively to their exposition, and, with an 
and perhaps there existed no solid reason against | eye that looked them through and through, put 
the union of the two parties, But the measure | four or five searching questions. They withdrew 
was almost universally believed to arise from cor-' after a short conference, and as they walked up 
rupt motives: it afforded a fine scope for satire | St. James’s Street, Mr. Fox passed them booted, 
and caricature ; and these have no sinall influence | as going to take air and exercise, to enable him to 
upon the politics of the multitude. And while| encounter the heat of the House and the storm of 
the people were displeased, the King was decided-| debate. From the gallery they saw him enter the 
ly unfriendly to the administration which had| House with whip in hand, as just dismounted. 
forced itself upon him. He considered the Rock-| When he rose to speak, he displayed such mastery 
ingham party as enemies to his prerogative, as | of his subject, his arguments and illustrations were 
well as friends to American independence. He so various, his views so profound and statesman- 
was forced to take them in, but resolved to throw | like, that a stranger must have imagined the ques- 
them out again. The unpopular India bill, which | tion at issue between the high church party and the 
Mr. Pitt afterwards adopted with some modifiea-| dissenters to’ have been the main subject of his 
tions, furnished the opportunity. The offence! study throughout life. That his principles of civil 
taken by the people against the coalition, made | and religious liberty should have enabled him to 


them lend a ready ear to the charge of ministerial 
oligarchy: the King disguised his sentiments till 
the last moment, procured the rejection of the bill 
in the Lords, oa instantly dismissed his minis- 
ters. 

The coalition was still in possession of the 
House of Commons ; but the voice of the people 


deelaim in splendid generalities was to be expec- 
ted; but he entered as fully and deeply into the 
fundamental principles and most subtle distinctions 
of the question, as did those to whom it was of 
vital importance, and that after a short conference 
of some twenty minutes. ’ 

The French revolution is a topic of such magni- 





supported the minister, a dissolution was resorted | tude, that we can only touch upon Mr. Fox’s 
to, and the will of the King was accomplished. | opinions and conduct with respect to it. After 

From 1784 to 1792, Mr. Fox was leader of a) the taking of the Bastille, he describes it as ** the 
powerful party in the House of Commons, in op-| greatest, and much the best event that ever hap- 
position to Mr. Pitt. The Westminster Scrutiny,| pened in the world: all my prepossessions against 
the Regency, the abatement of Impeachments by) French connections for this country will be at an 
a dissolution of Parliament, the Libel Bill, the | end, and indeed most part of my European system 
Russian Armament, and the Repeal of the Cor-| of politics will be altered, if this revolution has the 
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consequence that I expect.’’ But it had not that 
consequence ; and his views were completely 
changed by the trial and execution of the King 
and Queen of France. But because he did not 
catch the contagious disease, made up of alarm 
and desperate violence, which involved his coun- 
try in a disastrous war, he was represented as the 
blind apologist of injustice and massacre, as the 
careless, if not jacobinical spectator of the down- 
fall of monarchy. Mr. Burke was the first to 
quarrel with Mr. Fox, and this quarrel led to the 
temporary estrangement from him of many of his 
oldest and most valuable friends. But ‘‘ time and 
the hour”? restored the good understanding be- 
tween the members of the party, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Burke, who died while the paroxysm 
of Antigallican mania was at its height. 

Mr. Fox opposed to the utmost the war, into 
which the minister was unwillingly forced. But 
as his passions became heated, and the difficulties 
of his situation increased, Mr. Pitt adopted all Mr. 
Burke’s views, and the rash project of a bellum 
internecinum. Both the public principles and the 
personal character of Mr. Fox were the subject of 
daily calumnies ; and the warmth of his early tes- 
timony in favor of the French revolution was con- 
tinually thrown in his teeth, after the 10th of 
August, the massacres of September, and the suc- 
cess of Dumourier. But his whole conduct during 
this struggle was clear and consistent. At the 
dawn of the revolution, he felt and spoke as a 
citizen of the world; but he was the last man alive 
to have merged patriotism in the vague generalities 
of universal benevolence. When his own country 
became implicated in the strife, he no lenger felt 
and spoke as a citizen of the world, but as a 
British statesman; and endeavored to persuade 
his countrymen, not for French interests but for 
their own, to stand aloof from continental polities, 
relying, for the maintenance of a proud independ- 
ence and dignified neutrality, on their insular situ- 
ation and their wooden walls. His advice was not 
listened to, and his mind grew indisposed tottards 
publie business. Ife says in a letter, dated April, 
1795, ‘1am perfectly happy in the country. I 
have quite resources enough to employ my mind, 
and the great resource of literature | am fonder of 
every day.’’ After making a vigorous, but un- 
successful opposition to the ‘Treason and Sedition 
bills, he aot his remaining friends seceded from 
parliament. He passed the years from 1797 to 
1802, principally in retirement at St. Ann’s Hill; 
and they were the happiest of his life. His moro- 
ings passed in gardening and farming, his evenings 
over books ang in conversation with his family and 
friends. Durfig this pend, his attention was 
much given to the Greek Tragedies and to Homer, 
whom he read not only with the ardent mind of a 
poet, but with the microscopic eye of a critic. His 
correspondence with an eminent scholar of the 
tune was full of sagacious remarks an the sugges- 
tions and explanations of the commentators, as 
well as.on the text of the poem. At this time 
also he conceived the plan of that history of which 
he lefi only as lendid. fragment in a state fit for 
publication. He had been diligent in collecting 


materials, and scrupulous in verifying them. His 
partiality for the Greek classies followed him into 
this pursuit, and probably retarded his progress. 
He is considered to have taken for his model 
Thucydides, a writer strictly impartial in his nar- 
rative, grave even to severity in his style. He 
went to Paris with Mrs. Fox in the summer of 





1802, partly to satisfy their mutual curiosity after 
so long an estrangement from the Continent, but 
principally for the purpose of examining the copious 
materials for the reign of James II., deposited in 
the Scotch college there. Every thing was thrown 
open to him in the most liberal manner, and, as the 
unflinching friend of peace through good and evil 
report, he was received with enthusiasm both by 
the people and the government. He had several 
interviews with Bonaparte: the chief topics of 
their conversation were the concordat, the trial by 
jury, the freedom, ameunting in the opinion of the 
First Consul to licentiousness, of the English 
press, the difference between Asiatic and Luro- 
pean society. On one occasicn he indignantly re- 
pelled the charge against Mr. Windham, of being 
accessory to the plot of the infernal machine, 
alleging the utter impossibility of an English 
mene —— to so disgraceful a device. 

uring his stay in France, he visited La Fayette 
at his country seat of La Grange. 

Our limits will not allow us to enter, ever so 
eursorily, into his political career after the renewal 
of the war. His advice was wise, and consistent 
with himself; but it was not accepted. The 
King’s dislike of him was not to be overcome. 
The death of Mr. Pitt, however, made the admis- 
sion of Mr. Fox and the Whigs, in conjunction 
with Lord Grenville, a matter of necessity. Mr. 
Fox’s desire of peace induced him to take the 
office of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ; 
and, before his fatal illness, he had begun a nego- 
tiation for that main object of his whole life, with 
every apparent prospect of success. The hopes 
entertained from his accession to power were pre- 
maturely cut off; but his short career in office 
was honorably marked by the ministerial measure, 
determined on during his life, and carried after 
his decease, of the abolition of the Slave Trade. 

The complaint of which he died was cropsy, 


,oecasioned probably by the duties of office, and 
the fatigue of constant attendance in the House of 


Commons, after the comparative seclusion and 
learned ease in which he had lived for several 
years. He expired on the 13th of September, 
1806, with his senses perfect and his understand- 
ing unclouded to the last. 

We conclude this brief aceount of Mr. Fox with 
the character drawn of him by one who knew him 
well, and was fully qualified to appreciate him,— 
Sir James Mackintosh. 

** Mr. Fox united, in a most remarkable degree, 
the seemingly repugnant characters of the mildest 
of men and the most vehement of orators. In 
private life he was gentle, modest, placable, kind, 
of simple manners, and so averse from dogmatism, 
as to be not only unostentatious, but even some- 
thing inactive in conversation. His superiority 
was never felt but in the instruction which he im- 
parted, or in the attention which his generous pref- 
erence usually directed to the more obscure mem- 
bers of the company. The simplicity of his man- 
ners was far from excluding that perfect urbanity 
and amenity which flowed still more from the 
mildness of his nature, than from familiar inter- 
course with the most polished society of Europe. 


unlabored an appearance. It seemed rather to 
escape from his mind, than to be produced by it. 
He had lived on the most intimate terms with all 
his contemporaries distinguished by wit, politeness, 





or potest s by learniag, or the talents of 
public life. In the course of thirty years he had 


The pleasantry perhaps of no man of wit had so , 
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known almost every man in Europe, whose inter- 
course could strengthen, or enrich, or polish the 
mind. His own literature was various and elegant. 
in classical erudition, which by the custom of 
England is more peculiarly called learning, he was 
interior to few professed scholars. Like all men 
of genius, he delighted to take refuge in poetry, 
from the vulgarity and irritation of business. Hi 
own verses were easy and pleasant, and might 
have claimed no low place among those which the 
French call vers de société. The poetical charac- 
ter of his mind was displayed by his extraordinary 
partiality for the poetry of the two most poetical 
nations, or at least languages of the west, those 
of the Greeks and of the Italians. He disliked 
political conversation, and never willingly took any 
part in it. 

“To speak of him justly as an orator, would 
require a long essay. Every where natural, he 
carried into public something of that simple and 
negligent exterior which belonged to him in pri- 
vate. When he began to m9 a common obser- 
ver might have thought him awkward; and even 
a consummate judge could only have been struck 
with the exquisite justness of his ideas, and the 
transparent simplicity of his manners. But no 
sooner had he spoken for some time, chan he was 
changed into another being. He forgot himself 
and everything around him. He thought only of 
his subject. His genius warmed and kindled as 
he went on. He darted fire into his audience. 
‘Torrents of impetuous and irresistible eloquence 
swept along their feelings and conviction. He 
certainly possessed above all moderns that union 
of reason, simplicity, and vehemence, which form- 
ed the prince of orators. He was the most De- 
mosthenean speaker since the days of Demos- 
thenes. ‘I knew him,’ says Mr. Burke, in a 
pamphlet written after their unhappy difference, 
‘when he was nineteen ; since which time he has 
risen, by slow degrees, to be the most brilliant and 
accomplished debater the world ever saw.’ 

‘**'The quiet dignity of a mind roused only by 
great objects, the absence of petty bustle, the con- 
tempt of show, the abhorrence of intrigue, the 
plainness and downrightness, and the thorough 
good nature which distinguished Mr. Fox, seem 
to render him no unfit representative of the old 
English character, which if it ever changed, we 
should be sanguine indeed to expect to see it suc- 
ceeded by a better. The simplicity of his charac- 
ter inspired confidence, the ardor of his eloquence 
roused enthusiasm, and the gentleness of his man- 
ners invited friendship. ‘1 admired,’ says Mr. 
Gibbon, after describing a day passed with him at 
Lausanne, ‘ the powers of a superior man, as — 
are blended, in his attractive character, with all 
the softness and simplicity of a child: no human 
being was ever more free from any taint of malig- 
nity, vanity, or falsehood.’ 

‘*The measures which he supported or op- 
posed may divide the opinions of posterity, as 
they have divided those of the present age. But 
he will most certainly command the unanimous 
reverence of future generations, by his pure senti- 
ments towards the commonwealth ; by his zeal for 
the civil and religious rights of all men; by his 
liberal principles, favorable to mild government, 
to the unfettered exercise of the human faculties, 
and the progressive civilization of mankind; by 
his ardent love for a country, of which the well- 
being and greatness were, indeed, inseparable 
from his own glory; and by his profound rever- 
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ence for that free constitution which he was 
universally admitted to understand better than any 
other man of his age, both in an exactly legal and 
in a comprehensively philosophical sense.’’ 





Tue Porcerain Tower at Nanxinc.—A Brit- 
ish officer obtained some particulars and a printed 
paper from a person in charge of the above edifice, 
of which the following is a translation. It exhib- 
its in a striking manner the gross credulity and 
superstition of the Chinese. Subjoined is an ex- 
tract from the literal translation :— 

** After the removal of the imperial residence 
from Nanking to Pekin, this temple was erected 
by the bounty of the Emperor Yung-lo. The 
work of erection occupied a period of 19 years. 
The building consists of nine stories of variegated 
porcelain, and its height is about 350 feet, with a 
pineapple of gilt copper at the summit. Above 
each of the roofs is the head of a dragon, from 
which, supported by iron rods, hang eight bells, 
and, below, at right angles, are 80 bells, making 
in all 152. On the outside of the nine stages 
there are 128 lamps; and below, in the centre of 
the octagonal hall, twelve porcelain lamps. Above 
they illuminate the thirty-three heavens, and be- 
low, they enlighten both the good and the bad among 
men. On the top are two copper boilers, weigh- 
ing 1,200}bs., and a dish of 600 lbs. weight, 
placed there in order constantly to avert human 
calamities. 

** This pagoda has been the glory of the ages 
since Yung-lo rebuilt and beautified it ; and, as a 
monument of imperial gratitude, it is called the 
‘ Temple of Gratitude.’ The expense of its erec- 
tion was 2,485,484 Chinese ounces of silver, 
equivalent to 150,900/. sterling. 

‘* There are in this pagoda, as a charm against 
malignant influences, one carbuncle ; as a preser- 
vative from water, one pearl ; from fire, one pear! ; 
from wind, one pearl; from dust, one pearl ; with 
several Chinese translations of Sanscrit books re- 
lating to Buddha and Buddhi m.”’ 

Lecompte, in his Journey through China, says, 
‘“The wall at the bottom is at least twelve feet 
thick. The staircase is narrow and troublesome, 
the steps being very high; the ceiling of each 
room is beautified with paintings, and the walls of 
the upper rooms have several niches full of carved 
idols. 'There are several priests or bonzes attached 
to the building, to keep it in order, and illuminate 
it on festival occasions. This is effected hy means 
of lanterns made of thin oyster shellg, used by the 
Chinese instead of glass. These are placed at 
each of the eight angles, on every story, and the 
effect of the subdued light on the highly reflective 
surface of the tower is very striking and beauti- 
ful.”’ 





Tue Trape 1s Guano.—We are glad to learn 
that tonnage is in brisk demand at Liverpool. ‘The 
desirable change is attributed to the success of the 
guano trade. The import of this new article of 
commerce has given a large amount of employ- 
ment to shipping, which promises to increase. 
Whole cargoes of the article are readily sold on 
arrival, and it cannot be obtained in sufficient 
quantity to supply the market. Shipping is said 
to have advanced within the last month 10 per 
cent. 


From Hood’s Magazine. 
NATURE AND ART. 


Tue following correspondence is submitted, 
without comment, to the reader; who must dis- 
cover for himself to which of our Art-Unions it 
refers. Perhaps it applies indirectly to all pic- 
ture lotteries and es for engravings, in which 
the very best designs are left at the mercy of chance. 


No. 1. 
To R. A. Brusu, Esg., Lonpon. 


Sur,—About the Hart Unnion. Accordin to 
ure advice I tuck out for my Prize that are grate 
Pictur as was in the Xibition and am sorry to say 
It dont give sattisfaction to nobody, nayther to self 
and familly or any Frend watsumever. Indeed 
sum pepel dont serupple to say Ive been reglarly 
Dun in ile. 

The fust thing I did on its arrival were to stick 
it up in the back Parler verry much agin my Missis, 
who objected to its takin too much of her room, 
which she likes to have to herself. Howsumever 


there it were and I made a pint to ax everry boddy, | 


eustumers, & nabers, to step in & faver with their 
oppinions And witch am concernd to say is all 
unanimus Per Contra, And partickly Sam Jones 
the Hous Painter whom is reckond a judge. As 


youd say if youd seed him squinnyin at it thro aj P 


roll of paper like one of the reglar knowin wuns 
I see at the Nashunal Gallery. Besides backin & 
backin furder & furder off to get the rite Distance 
as he said, till he backt into the fire. Whereby 
he says theres not a room in the hole Premisis big 
enuff to get atthe focus. And sure enuff the nigher 
you look into it the furder youre off from diskiv- 
ering the meanin. And my Missis objecs in to-to 
to landskips in doors witch sounds resonable and 
agreable to Natur only it would spile in the open 
air. So wat to do with the Pictur lord nose. 
Why Id better have had a share in the Boy's Dis- 
tributing, with a chance of gittin a hactive one, to 
go round with the Tray. 

As for Dadley, he wont have it at no price—not 
even for a sign—for says he theres no entertane- 
ment in it for man or horse. And witch I am 
almost convarted to myself, arter lookin at it for 
three Days runnin. So you see it dont impruve 
on acquaintance. Rigsby the Carpenter is of the 
same mind as the others; He have wun a Prize 
himself, that are Print as yon see in everry House 
I goes to, like the Willer patten chaney Namely 
the yung Female with the Lion walkin into the 
Cottage—why he don’t walk into her & the old 
oman too is astonishin. 

Well, there it is in the littel back parler, & as 
Jones says, ‘‘ bein kill’d for want of space,’’ & 
advises to stick it in the slorterous, But witch I 
cant spare for a Pieter Gallery. 

As such havin follerd your proffeshinal advice 
witch makes you responsibel for the same Beg to 
know wether the Pictur cant be took back at a 
reduced Wallyation Or by way of swop for the 
same length & Bredth, by the foot square, of little 
paintings In witeh case Sporting subjex would be 
preferd. Or would be agreable to take out the 
Amount in fammily likenesses, includin my grey 
mare. 

Hopin for the faver of om erly reply I am 

ur 
Your very humbel sarvent 


NATURE AND ART-——A CHILD OF SORROW. 


No. 2. 


(THe aNswer.) 
Sr, 
In reply to your communication I beg to state, 
that having afforded you the benefit of my pro- 
fessional we and experience in the selec- 
tion of a picture, | am quite as deeply concerned 
as I onght to be that the result has not proved 
satisfactory to yourself, Mr. Jones the house 
painter, and the rest of the provincial connoisseurs. 
As to taking back the picture, under any of the 
arrangements you propose, it is quite out of the 
question ; and indeed altogether inconsistent with 
the rules and views of a society expressly insti- 
tuted for the encouragement of a taste for the 
Fine Arts. 
I am, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

R. A. Brusu. 


No. 3. 


To Mr. Brusu. 
Sur, 

Am sorry you decline to take the Picter off my 
hands havin proposed such Fair Terms. As to 
my encurragin a taste for the Fine Harts, as my 
missis say, its my bisness to encurrege a taste for 
fine meat Witch is the fact. And as such ort 
raps to have confined my attentions to butcherin 
Whereby I mite sit cumfitable in my own parler 
But a 200 ginny Picter, and a greasy blue jetbet & 
red nite cap don’t match no how. Howsumever I 
shant put in agin At least not till sich time as 
theres a Hart Union for Hagriculture & a rafile 
for a Prize Ox. 

I remane 
Sor 
You verry humbel sarvent, 
icHARD CARNABY. 

P.S. Since ritin the abuv, Jones have found a 
customer, on condition of paintin some animals 
into the landskip, whereby the Picter stands a 
chance of showing off, on the outside of a Wild 
Beast Carrywan. 





From Hood's Magazine. 
A CHILD OF SORROW. 


Dvrine the late festive season,—when those who 
thought at all, reflected that, eighteen hundred and 
forty-three years ago, the religion of the heart, 
bringing peace and good-will on earth, came to 
soften the rigor of the religion of form,—a little 

irl, not six years old, had been observed by a 
onely lady, sitting day after day on the step of a 
door opposite to her house. It seemed to belong 
to nobody ; but, at a certain hour, there it was, 
wrapped in an old shawl, crouched on the cold 
stone, and rocking itself pensively backwards and 
forwards, more like an ailing old woman than a 
child. Other children played around it, but this. 
melancholy little being mingled not in their sports, 
but sat silent and solitary. 

Soon afterwards it was seen to peep about the 
area of the lady’s house, and look wistfully at the- 
kitchen windows. The lady, who was kind to 
children, thought that the little girl might be try- 
ing to attract her notice, opened the door suddenly, 
and offered it some gingerbread. When the door- 
opened, there was a strange, eager expression in: 
the child’s eyes; but v hen she saw the lady she- 
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looked scared and disappointed. The kind voice: 
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and manner soon reassured the startled child, who 
thankfully took the offering, broke it up into little 
bits in her hand, and carried it to the door-step op- 
posite, where she again took up ber station. An- 
other child, seeing the gingerbread, came up to 
the solitary infant, who gave the new-comer some, 
and, by her gestures, the lady thought that she 
was informing the other child whence the gift 
came. After waiting a considerable time without 
eating her gingerbread, the poor little girl rose 
re gg and went away, still looking back at the 
ouse. 

A day or two afterwards, the same child was 
seen lingering about the pavement near the area, and 
holding out a bit of sugarcandy in its tiny fingers 
through the rails, 

The lady, who thought that the child was come 
to offer it out of gratitude for the gingerbread, went 
down into the area; but, as soon as she appeared, 
the child ran away. Soon again, however, the 
child was at its old station, the door-step opposite. 
The lady had mentioned this to her only female 
servant as very odd, but received no observation in 
reply. 

One morning the door was opened to receive a 
piece of furniture, and the same child again sud- 
denly appeared, and advanced stealthily towards 
the door. The lady, who was near, said, ‘I see 
you!’’ when the child immediately retreated to 
her door-step. 

“This is ve 
her servant; ** 
wants.” 

** Madam,”’ said the servant, bursting into tears, 
‘it is my child.” 

** Your child!—But go, bring her in. Where 
does she live!’’ 

‘* With my sister, and she goes to school. I 
have told her never to come here; but the poor 
thing wil come every bit of playtime she gets. 
That day you thought she was offering you some 
sugareandy, Lhad been to the school and given 
her a penny; when school was over, she came to 
give me a bit of the sugarcandy she had bought. 
Oh, ma’am, have mercy,-—forgive me! Do not 
send me away !”’ 

The lady, who had known adversity, and was 
not one of those rigidly righteous people who forget 
the first principles inculcated by the divine Author 
of the Christian creed, looked grave, it is true, but 
did not shrink from the lowly sinner as if she had 
the plague, although she had become a mother 
before she had been made a wife, by the gay cav- 
alier who had deceived and forsaken her. Nor 
did she turn her out upon the wide world, in the 
virtuous sternness of her indignation. ‘To the 
great horror of some of her neighbors she told her 
servant, that her child might come to see her every 
Sunday, beginning with the next. When the 
child, who was no longer the moping creature 
which it had been before it was admitted to the 
mother, heard this, she immediately and anxiously 
inquired, ‘* How many days and nights is it to 
Sunday ?t”’ 

Some may sneer at this; to me there is some- 
thing painfully: affecting in the quiet, subdued de- 
meanor of this offspring of shame, timidly watch- 
ing to obtain a glimpse of her who had borne it, at 
an age when happier children are never without 
those greatest of enjoyments, the caresses of a 
mother. Think of the misery of this poor child, 
driven, from the mere instinct of longing for its 
parent, to the staid demeanor of age, whilst the 


extraordinary,”’ said the lady to 
cannot make out what that child 








LIFE’S COMPANIONS. 


other merry little ones were sporting around it. 
Think what she must have suffered, as she gazed, 
day after day, at the frowning door, that shut out 
more than all the world’s value to her. Think of 
the suffering mother, dreading to lose, with her 

lace and character, the means of supporting her 

apless, prematurely old infant———Oh, man, man, 
thou hast much to answer for! 





From Hood’s Magazine. 
LIFE’S COMPANIONS—BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Wuen I set sail on Life’s young voyage, 
*T was upon a stormy sea ; 
But to cheer me night and day, 
Through the perils of the way, 
With me went companions three ; 
Three companions kind and faithful, 
Dearer far than friend or bride, 
Heedless of the stormy weather, 
Hand in hand they came together, 
Ever smiling at my side. 


One was Health, my lusty comrade, 
Cherry-cheek’d and stout of limb ; 
Though my board was scant of cheer, 
And my drink but water clear, 
I was thankful, blessed with him. 
One was mild-eyed Peace of Spirit, 
Who, though storms the welkin swept, 
Waking, gave me calm relianee, 
And though tempests howled defiance, 
Smoothed my pillow when I slept. 


One was Hope, my dearest comrade, 
Never absent from my breast, 

Brightest in the darkest days, 

Kindest in the roughest ways, 
Dearer far than all the rest. 

And though Wealth, nor feme, nor Station, 
Journey'd with me o'er the sea ; 

Stout of heart, all danger scorning, 

Nought cared I in life's young morning 
For their lordly company. 


But, alas! ere night has darken’d, 
I have lost companions twain ; 
And the third, with tearful eyes, 
Worn and wasted, often flies, 
But as oft retyrns again. 
And, instead of those departed, 
Spectres twin around me flit ; 
Pointing each with shadowy finger, 
Nightly at my couch they linger ; 
ily at my board they sit. 


Oh, alas! that I have followed 
In the hot pursuit of Wealth ; 
Though I ve gained the prize of gold,— 
Eyes are dim, and blood 1s cold,— 
I have lost my comrade, Health. 
Care instead, the withered beidam, 
Steals th’ enjoyment from my cup ; 
Hugs me, that | cannot quit her ; 
Makes my choicest morsels bitter ; 
Seals the founts of pleasure up. 


Ah! alas! that Fame allured me, 
She so false and | so blind, 
Sweet her smiles, but in the chase 
I have lost the happy face 
Of my comrade, Peace or Minn; 
And instead, Remorse, pale phantom, 











Tracks my feet where’er I go; 
All the day I see her scowling, 
In my sleep I hear her howling, 

Wildly flittiug to and fro. 


Last of all my dear companions, 

Hope ! sweet Hope! befriend me yet! 
Do not from my side depart, 
Do not leave my lonely heart 

All to darkness and regret! 
Short and sad is now my voyage 

O’er this gloom-encompass’d sea, 
But not cheerless altogether, 
Whatsoe’er the wind and weather, 

Will it seem if bless’d with thee. 


Dim thine eyés are, turning earthwards, 
Shadowy pale, and thin thy form ;— 
Turned to heaven thine eyes grow bright, 
All thy forfn expands in light, 
Soft and beautiful and warm. 
Look then upwards! lead me heavenwards ! 
Guide me o’er this darkening sea! 
Pale Remorse shall fade before me, 
And the gloom shall brighten o’er me, 
If I have a friend in Thee. 





From Hood’s Magazine. 
GAUTIER’S TRAVELS IN SPAIN. 


Since Inglis’ clever tour, and a spirited work 
from the pen of an American naval officer,—both 
of which date from a dozen years back,—there has 
been no book of any mark written about Spain. 
Narratives of the war we have had in abundance ; 
and, once or twice a cautious tourist, landing at 
Cadiz or some other safe port, has entered the 
country just far enough, and remained just long 
enough, to pick up a few erroneous notions of 
Spain and Spaniards, which have afterwards 
helped to fill the pages of a fashionable post octavo. 
But neither from details of the endless guerilla- 
fighting and throat-cutting, which appear to have 
become the natural element of the inhabitants of 
the Peninsula, nor from the superficial and con- 
deseending glances of tourists of the silver-fork 
school, can one form any just idea of the rea] state 
of Spanish habits and society, in both of which, it 
may reasonably be supposed, that changes worthy 
of note have taken place during ten years of civil 
war and revolution. 

Englishmen are not generally timid travellers 
when a field for observation is opened to them. It 
is always easy to find persons willing to explore 
African deserts, American prairies, or Asiatic 
jungles, and write about them afterwards ; yet no 
one apparently has of late thought it worth while 
to risk an encounter with the knives and blunder- 
busses of Spanish banditti and facciosos, for the 
sake of what might be learnt in a country which 
is unquestionably indebted, for the interest attach- 
ing to it, more to the associations it calls up, and 
its own natural beauty, than to any qualities of its 
present degenerate inhabitants. The deficiency, 
however, has been recently snpplied—to readers 
of French at least—by the pen of M. Theophile 
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Gautier, an author of considerable talent, and 
holding no mean rank in the corps of French 
literati. Under the fantastical but not inappropri- 
ate title of ‘‘ ‘Tras los Montes,’’ he has put forth 
two volumes, which, to our thinking, combine all 
the requisites of a very admirable book of travels. 

Frenchmen are generally good travellers. By 
this we do not mean that they trave! much or far, 
but well, and with advantage to themselves. Of 
twenty persons whom you meet out of their own 
country, one only shall be a Frenchman, more 
than half the others English, the remainder Rus- 
sians, Germans, Poles, and Americans. Yet the 
chances are, that, out of those twenty persons, the 
Frenchman will be the one who has the best op- 
portunities of observing the habits and manners of 
the nations he visits. This is easily explained. 
The English travel in too great a hurry, are too 
exclusive, too shy, too fearful of unwittingly 
compromising themselves by contact with persons 
who are not quite up to their standard of gentility. 
They attach great importance to going to the best 
and most correct hotel, and to seeing all that Mr. 
Murray’s guide-books say ought to be seen; some 
of them also spend a good deal of time in devising 
how they shall avoid being cheated ; (and those it 
is, by the bye, who are generally cheated the 
most ;) but they seldom think of looking for any- 
thing that is not set down for them by the afore- 
said guide-books; they rarely go off the beaten 
track, seldom show a disposition to cultivate the 
society of foreigners, and when they reside for any 
time in one place, are too gregarious inter se, too 
apt to form themselves into a sort of Britannic 
phalanx, from the formal and bristling aspect of 
which, the often kindly and well-disposed aborigi- 
nes recoil in dismay. How different are French- 
men in this respect! Wherever they go, they 
seem to glide easily and naturally into the habits 
and society of the people amongst whom they find 
themselves ; doing at Rome as Romans do, accom- 
modating themselves to national peculiarities, and 
generally proving themselves possessors of the 
grand art of making themselves liked. We have 
met Frenchmen traveiling in countries where cer- 
tainly their nation was in no good odor ; in parts 
of Germany, for instance, and in Spain; but we 
observed that in spite of any dislike or even hatred 
existing to the French as a nation, they were 
generally popular as individuals. Frenchmen are 
usually much more agreeable and good natured 
people out of their country than in it, (in this re- 
spect, as in many others, being exactly the converse 
of the English,) and their freedom from anything 
like formality or bashfulness, added to a certain 
pleasant enjoument of manner, partly natural to 
them and partly assumed, often procures them 
admission into the society, and consequent facilities 
of observing the domestic life and habits of the 
nations they visit. 

M. Gautier has evidently good travelling quali- 
ties: he sets out on his journey with a disposition 
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to be pleased, and displays throughout its whole 
duration a bonhomme and a freedom from preju- 
dice which we have rarely seen surpassed. He 
one day, and in an unguarded moment, as he tells 
us, uttered the imprudent words, ‘‘1 should like 
to go to Spain.’”’ Some of his friends who over- 
heard him, repeated this expression, with slight 
Variations, and in two or three days’ time he 
was accosted by everybody he met, with the 
question, ‘‘ When are you going to Spain?’”? A 
week later it was still worse. ‘‘I thought you 
were at Madrid,’’ was the salutation of one ac- 
quaintance. ‘* What! back already!’ cried an- 
other. M. Gautier saw plainly that he was ostra- 
cized ; that his friends considered they had a claim 
upon him for an absence, and that go he must. 
With some difficulty he obtained a three-days’ 
respite, and at the expiration of that time, found 
himself rattling along the Bordeaux road. 

Having undertaken the task, our traveller per- 
force accomplishes it with the best grace imagina- 
ble. He sees Spain, not by a visit to some of its 
seaports, or most accessible towns, or even by a run 
up to Madrid and back again, but by going right 
through the country, from the Pyrenees to the pil- 
lars of Hercules ; diverging from the straight route 
when he finds motives for such divergence, and re- 
turning to France through Valencia and Catalonia. 
He has scarcely entered the Peninsula, when, after 
describing some trifling local peculiarities, he gives 
us his profession of faith as a tourist. 


* It is at the risk of appearing too minute,”’ he 
says, ‘that I give you this description; but the 
difference between one country rh another con- 
sists exactly in those thousand little details which 
travellers are too apt to neglect; while, on the 
other hand, they busy themselves with all kinds 
of political and poetical considerations and dis- 
sertations, which they might write just as well by 
their own firesides.’’ 


M. Gautier makes but few and short halts upon 
the road from the French frontier to Madrid, and 
at first appears rather disappointed in what he 
sees. The truth is, that his imagination had been 
too busy, and it is only when he gets to Andalusia 
that his expectations seem to be fully or nearly 
realized. He grumbles at the want of local col- 
oring, of that originality which he had anticipated 
in everything Spanish, and is disposed to quarrel 
with the very first inn at which he passes a night, 
because the sheets and bed-curtains are clean, the 
floors scoured, the chambermaids tidy and well- 
kept lasses. ‘To a man who had been expecting a 
posada & la Cervantes, reeking with garlic, swarm- 
ing with fleas, and occupied by muleteers and 
Maritornes, the disappointment must certainly have 
been acruel one. On getting into Castile, how- 
ever, he finds some compensation in the increas- 
ingly Spanish character of the country and its 
inhabitants. 


‘* Between Pancorbo and Burgos we passed sev- 
eral half-ruined villages, which appeared parched 
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—almost caleined—by the sun. J doubt if De- 
camps, the painter, ever encountered, during his 
rambles in the heart of Asia Minor, anything more 
burnt and tawny, more crumbling and decayed, 
than these wretched collections of hovels. an- 
dering about among their dilapidated walls, were 
a few jackasses, of that philosuphical and contem- 
plative aspect peculiar to the Spanish donkey, 
who is fully aware of his own utility, considers 
himself as part of the family to which he belongs ; 
and, moreover, having read Don Quixote, assumes 
an additional degree of importance, on account of 
the possibility of his being lineaily descended from 
Sancho’s celebrated Dapple. Besides the asses, 
the only living things visible were some maguifi- 
cent dogs of various breeds; amongst others, 
several enormous greyhounds, ‘such as one sees 
introduced in the paintings of Paul Veronese and 
Velasquez ; and here and there a group of peasant 
children, whose eyes sparkled, like black diamonds, 
through their filthy rags and long tangled hair.’ 

Between Valladolid and Madrid the diligence 
stops for dinner at Olmedo, which was once a 
town of some importance, but is now in ruins, its 
fortifications crumbling and overgrown with ivy, 
its houses for the most part uninhabited, and the 
grass growing in the streets. This is only one 
out of hundreds of Spanish towns that are now 
the abode of the bat and the owl. The depopula- 
tion of the Peninsula has been frightful. In the 
time of the Moors Spain reckoned thirty-two mil- 
lions of inhabitants, which are now reduced to less 
than eleven millions. 

While waiting for dinner M. Gautier is witness 
to a characteristic trait. 

‘*In the room in which dinner was laid out, a 
fine robust-looking woman was walking up and 
down, carrying on her arm an oblong basket, cov- 
ered with a cloth, out of which there proceeded at 
intervals little plaintive cries and whinings, not 
unlike those of a very young child. This puzzled 
me a good deal, because the basket was so small 
that any infant contained in it must have been a 
Lilliputian phenomenon, fit only to exhibit at a 
fair, The riddle, however, was soon solved. The 
nurse—for such she was—sat down in a corner, 
took a little coffee-colored dog out of her basket, 
and began very gravely to suckle this extraordi- 
nary nursling. She was a peasant woman, from 
the province of Santander, and was proceeding to 
Madrid, where she was engaged as wet-nurse. 
Fearful of being disqualified by the interval be- 
tween leaving her own infant and joining her 
foster-child, she had provided herself with this 
canine substitute.”” 

Our traveller's first care, on reaching Madrid, is 
to procure tickets for the next bull-fight, which is 
to take place in two days’ time; two days that 
appear terribly long to the impatient Frenchman 
and his companion, who are perfectly mad after all 
that is national and characteristic. Their impa- 
tience, however, is the more excusable, as Madrid 
is in most respects a very uninteresting capital. 
Barcelona is, or at least was, before it became the 
fashion to bombard it, a far more agreeable city, 
and the officers of the royal guard, who in time of 
peace were only quartered in Madrid and Barce- 
lona, usually preferred the latter garrison. 











The day of the Toros at length arrives, and we 
are sorry that our limits will not allow us to give 
M. Gautier’s very graphic and interesting account 
of a bull-fight, in which fourteen horses are slain, 
one bull killing five of them. Judging from the 
enthusiasm shown by all classes, there is no dan- 
ger of bull-fighting going out of fashion in Spain. 
It is an amusement too congenial to the tastes and 
character of the people to be relinquished. M. 
Gautier is rather shocked at the cruelty of the 
sport, and at one or two little things that occur ; 
such as a horse walking about with its entrails 
dragging on the ground, and other similar inci- 
dents ; but notwithstanding this, we observe that 
during the whole time he is in Spain he never 
misses an opportunity of witnessing a bull-fight. 
In that he resembles nearly all the persons we 
know who ever have seen one. The first time 
they may feel sick and disgusted, but nevertheless 
there is a sort of fascination in the sight which is 
sure to draw them back to the circus. 

The Prado, the Escurial with its eleven hun- 
dred windows, the Puerta del Sol, and all the 
other lions in and near Madrid having been visited, 
M. Gautier starts for Toledo. The Puerta del Sol, 
or Gate of the Sun, by the bye, is no gate at all, 
but the wall of a church with a yellow sun painted 
upon it, and an open space in front upon which 
the Madrid idlers and newsmongers assemble. A 
pretty numerous class they must be, considering 
that it is thronged from eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing. On this square or plaza, more plans of cam- 
paign have been arranged since the commencement 
of the civil war than would have furnished fifty 
generals for fifty years; more changes of govern- 
ment decided on than have occurred since Spain 
was a Christian land ; ministers dismissed, generals 
superseded, battles fought and victories gained, by 
the dozen, weekly. Day after day, there they stand, 
these Castilian gossips, the eternal cloak thrown 
over the shoulder in its never-varying folds, the 
cigarrette between their saffron-colored forefinger 
and thumb, emitting lies and smoke with nearly 
equal diligence. 

Toledo seems to interest our traveller a good 
deal, and he visits it very minutely, although ter- 
ribly afflicted by the nature of the pavement, which 
is composed of small pointed stones, rather obnox- 
ious to the soles of feet accustomed to the modern 
refinements of wood and asphalte. The heat, too, 
is terrible, and the consequent thirst so insatiable, 
as to make it necessary to establish a chain of 
Waiters from the pump to the parlor, to pass per- 
petual water-jugs for the relief of the suffering 
foreigners. From M. Gautier’s description of what 
he saw at the cathedral, it would appear, that, in 
spite of the numerous invasions and revolutions 
of the last fifty years, Spain has still jewels and 
riches remaining for the decoration of her saints 
and altars. 

** In one of the sacristies is kept the treasure be- 
longing to the cathedral, consisting of magnificent 
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the most beautiful laces, shrines of enamel, gigan- 
tie silver candlesticks, embroidered banners. In 
another apartment is preserved, in drawers and 
chests, the wardrobe of the Virgin Mary; and cer- 
tainly no queen of ancient times—not even Cleo- 
patra herself, who drank pearls—no empress of 
the Lower Empire, nor duchess of the middle ages 
—nor Venetian courtesan of Titian’s day, could 
boast of such magnificent jewels and sumptuous 
apparel, as Our Lady of Toledo. They showed 
us some of the dresses :—there was one of them 
of which it was impossible to tell the material, so 
completely covered was it with wreaths and ara- 
besques of the finest pearls; some of them of an 
enormous size and value; and, amongst others, 
several rows of black pearls, of extraordinary rarity 
and beauty. Whole constellations of stars and 
suns, all of precious stones, decorated this extraor- 
dinary robe, which was so brilliant as to dazzle 
the eyes. Its value was estimated at several mil- 
lions of franes.”’ 


We are not informed by what miracle all these 
riches escaped the clutches of the French, at the 
time of the Peninsular War; or of Carlists and 
Christinos, during the late struggle. Their safety 
is probably to be attributed more to the care with 
which they were concealed in the hour of danger, 
than to any particular respect entertained either 
by French or Spanish armies for Nuestra Sefiora 
de Toledo. 

From Toledo M. Gautier proceeds to Granada, 
that great point of attraction to travellers in Spain. 
He makes some acquaintances on the road, and on 
arriving at his destination, is introduced by them 
to various families, who invite him to their houses. 
Spanish society is very accessible to any foreigner 
who shows a disposition to avail himself of it, and 
to enter cordially and frankly into the cheerful, 
easy, pleasant tone of their tertulias, the greatest 
charm of which is the total absence of ceremony. 


‘Tt is impossible to be more cordially and hos- 
pitably welcomed than we everywhere found our- 
selves. At the end of five or six days, we wer 
on an intimate footing with several families, and, 
according to the Spanish custom, they designated 
us by our Christian names, and we were at liberty 
to use the same familiarity, both with the men and 
the ladies—a freedom which is perfectly compati- 
ble with the most polite manners and respectful 
attentions. Every evening we were at tertulias, 
from eight o’clock till midnight. The tertulia is 
usually held in the Patio, which is a sort of inner 
court, found in most houses in the south of Spain, 
paved with flags of stone or marble, surrounded by 
columns of the same material, supporting a gallery, 
and refreshed by a fountain in the centre. Around 
the basin are arranged boxes containing flowering 
shrubs and orange trees, on the leaves of which 
the water-drops fall with a plashing noise. Six 
or eight lamps are fastened along the wall; set- 
tees and chairs of straw or reeds serve for seats : 
a guitar or two, the pianos in one corner, a card- 
table in another, complete the furniture. 

“Each guest, on entering, goes to pay his re- 
spects to the lady of the house, who offers a cup 
of chocolate, which is usually refused, and a cigar- 
ette, which is often accepted. He then joins one 
of the groups seattered about the patio. The older 





capes of brocade, cloth of gold, and silver damask, 


persons play at cards: the young people chat, flirt, 
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or amuse themselves with different jeux de société, 
of which the Spaniards have an immense va- 
riety. If the conversation languishes, one of 
the men takes up a guitar and begins singin 
some comical Andalusian song, intermingled wit 
ay! and ola! and accompanied with a scratching 
at the strings and a beating of time with the palm 
of the hand on the wood of the instrument. Or, 
perhaps, a lady sits down to the piano, plays some- 
thing of Bellini’s, who appears to be the favorite 
composer in Spain, or sings a ballad by Breton de 
los Herreros, the great song-writer of the day. 
The evening is often concluded by a little im- 
promptu ball, where unfortanately they dance nei- 
ther jota, fandango, nor bolero—those dances being 
now left to the servant girls and gitanas ; but qua- 
drilles, rigodoons, and waltzes. Onee only, at our 
earnest entreaty, the two daughters of the lady at 
whose house we were, danced a bolero; but they 
first carefully closed the windows and doors of the 
patio, so afraid were they of being overhead and 
accused of bad taste, or laughed at for dancing a 
national dance. The Spaniards of the present , 
look vexed—almost angry—if you talk to them 
about eachneas, castinets, majos, manolas, monks, 
contrabandistas, and bull-fights; though, at the 
bottom of their hearts, they have a very great 
liking forall those truly national and characteristic 
things ; but, if you talk of them, they ask you if 
you think they are not as advanced as you are in 
civilization. So deplorably has the mania of imi- 
tating English and French customs penetrated 
everywhere. I allude, of course, to the classes 
sot disant enlightened, which inhabit the towns. 

The dancing over, you take your leave with @ 
los pies de vmd., at your feet, to the ladies, and 
beso & vmd. la mano, i kiss your hand, to the mas- 
ter of the house. ‘To this they reply, by wishing 
you a Buenas noches, and kissing your hand, (ver- 
bally,) concluding with a hasta manana, till to- 
morrow, which implies an invitation to return. 
The Spaniards know perfectly well how to unite 
romney and good breeding with familiarity. 
tven the peasants and the lowest classes of the 
people are of an urbanity amongst themselves, 
which is in prodigious contrast with the bratality 
of our lower orders; to be sure, an offensive 
word might chance to be answered by a stab, 
which is always a check to too great license of 
speech. It is to be observed that French polite- 
ness, formerly proverbial, has totally disappeared, 
since the custom of wearing swords has been dis- 
continued. ‘The laws against duelling will end 
by rendering us the most ill-mannered people on 
the face of the earth.”’ 


M. Gautier’s book is full of details of this kind ; 
to our taste highly interesting. He remains a 
considerable time at Granada; visits the Alham- 
bra repeatedly, and gives a very admirable de- 
scription of what most struck him there. He 
also explores the gitaneria, or quarter inhabited by 
the gipsies. Here is a life-like fragment. 


** Some of the deserted and half-ruined streets 
of the Albaycin are inhabited by the richer classes 
of gipsies, whose habits are less wandering than 
those of their poorer brethren. In one of these 
narrow streets we saw a little girl about seven or 
eight years old, entirely naked, practising the 
dance called the Zorongo upon a pavement of 
small, sharp stones. Her sister, a wan and mea- 
gre-looking girl, with a complexion like a citron 
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and eyes that literally seemed to gleam, was 
crouched upon the ground, a guitar upon her 
knees, twanging a most monotonous melody with 
her thumb. The mother, richly dressed, and with 
numerous strings of glass s round her neck, 
beat time with te blue velvet slipper, which she 
contemplated with infinite complacency. The at- 
titudes, contrasts, and extraordinary coloring of 
this grou rendered it a subject worthy of the 
peacil of Callot or Salvator Rosa.”’ 


Before leaving Grenada, which he evidently 
does with regret, M. Gautier gives us the sum- 
mary of his observations on the character of its in- 
habitants. What he says on the subject would 
apply equally well to a large portion of Spain, 
especially the southern provinces. 


‘* Life in Grenada has little variety : the amuse- 
ments are not numerous, nor the resources for 
passing the time great. ‘The theatre is shut in the 
summer : bull-fights do not occur regularly ; there 
are no casinos or public establishments, and the 
foreign newspapers are only to be seen at the 
lyceum, the members of which occasionally hold 
meetings, at which they sing, read poetry, and 
act plays usually written by some young author 
belonging to the society. 

* * Everybody seems to busy himself most con- 
scientiously in doing nothing: the cigarette, the 
composition of couplets and epigrams, intrigues 
and card-playing, fill up the time. One does not 
see that restlessness, that desire for action and 
change of place which characterizes nations farther 
north. The Spaniards are great philosophers, in 
their own way: they attach scarcely any impor- 
tance to the wants of material existence, and what 
is called comfort is entirely indifferent to them. 
The thousand factitious wants created by northern 
civilization appear to them puerile and imaginary. 
Not having to defend themselves continuall 
against climate, the enjoyments of the English 
home are without attraction for them. What does 
it matter whether doors and windows close ex- 
actly, to people who would often be too happy to 
pay for a draft of air? Favored by a splendid cli- 
mate, they are able to reduce existence to its 
simplest form; their sobriety and moderation in 
everything are productive of great liberty and in- 
dependence ; in short, they have time to live. A 
Spaniard cannot see any wisdom in working for 
more than he actually wants for the moment. The 
artisan who has earned a few reals, throws his 
embroidered jacket on his shoulder, takes his 
guitar, and dances and amuses himself till the last 
maravedi is expended ; then he begins to work 
again. With t or four halfpence a day, an 
Andalusian can live as well as he desires to do; 
for that sum he has excellent white bread, an enor- 
mous slice of melon, and a little glass of an- 
iseed ; for his lodging he has his cloak, the arch of 
a bridge, or the portico of a house. 

‘**To @ person arriving from Paris or London— 
those two whirlpools of feverish activity and ex- 
cited existence—the way of living at Granada is 
the most extraordinary of all contrasts ; a life of 
perfect leisure, entirely filled up by lounging, con- 
versation, music, dancing, and the siesta. He is 
astonished at the calm happiness, the tranquillity 
expressed on every countenance. No one has 
that busy, anxious, hurried look which one con- 
tinually encounters in the streets of Paris. Every 
one, on the contrary, goes leisurely a'ong, choos- 








ing the shady side of the road, stopping to talk 
with his acquaintances, and evidently in no haste to 
get to where he is going. ‘The certainty of not 
being able to earn money extinguishes all ambi- 
tion: no career is open to young men, the most 
adventurous of whom go to Manilla or the Ha- 
vana, or enter the army, although, in the latter 
case, they often, owing to the wretched state of 
Spanish finances, remain whole years without get- 
ting any pay. Convinced of the fruitlessness of 
exerting themselves, they for the most part do not 
take the trouble to pursue an object which they 
know to be unattainable, but pass their time in an 
agreeable farniente, which is favored by the beau- 
ty of the country, and the genial warmth of the 
climate. 

‘‘T was not able to discover any symptoms of 
Spanish pride. Nothing is so little to be de- 
pended upon as the character popularly attributed 
both to nations and individuals. I found the 
Spaniards, on the contrary, very simple and affable 
in their deportment. Spain of the present day is 
the true country of equality—if not nominally, at 
least in fact. ‘The beggar lights his papelito at 
the Havana cigar of the nobleman, who allows 
him to do so without the least affectation of con- 
deseension ; the marquesa or condesa smiles as 
she steps over the bodies of the ragged canaille 
who are sleeping on the steps of her house ; and 
on a journey she will not hesitate, if necessary, to 
drink from the same glass as the zagal who drives, 
or the escopetero who escorts her carriage. For- 
eigners have much difficulty in accommodating 
themselves to this kind of familiarity, especially 
the English, who are in the habit, when at home, 
of having their letters brought to them on plates, 
off which they take them with tongs. One of 
these @timable islanders going from Seville to 
Xeres, sent his calesero to dine in the kitehen of 
the inn, which is contrary to the usual custom in 
such cases. The calesero, who in his heart 
thought he was doing a heretic an honor by sitting 
down at the same table with him, made no remark 
at the time, dined, and resumed his journey. 
When he got to about three or four leagues from 
Xeres, in a sort of desert, full of briars and pitfalls, 
he very coolly took the Englishman by the collar 
and pitched him out of the carriage. ‘There!’ 
said he, ‘ you did not think me, Don Balbino Bus- 
tamente y Orozeo, worthy to sit at your table ; in 
my turn | don’t think you worthy to sit beside me 
in my calesin, Adios.’ And he drove on, leav- 
ing the unfortunate traveller to find his way to 
Xeres on foot. 

“I give the preceding remarks as my impres- 
sions on what must strike every traveller who 
makes some stay in the country. There are, of 
course, many Spaniards who are active and labo- 
rious, and who seek with eagerness to attain the 
usual ends that men follow up in other coun- 
tries ; but these will be found to be the exceptions 
to the rule.’’ 


This singular picture of a state of things, which 
Englishmen can hardly imagine, is certainly not in 
favor of the regeneration or improvement of Spain. 
It is the natural result of the long duration of party 
strife. Where a man knows that he is exposed 
any day to see his house plundered by the un- 
disciplined troops of some new pretender or rebel 
junta, or himself forced into exile by the advent of 
a fresh political faction to power, it discourages 
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him from investing either abilities or capital in a ~ 


pursuit or profession. The Spaniard hides his 
money in a snug corner, or places it in foreign 
securities ; but he is fond of his country, and can- 
not make up his mind to leave it, in spite of its un- 
settled and unprosperous state; so there he re- 
mains, living on from day to day, smoking his 
cigar, eating his puchero, and shrugging his 
shoulders at passing events. 

At Malaga M. Gautier, as usual, pays a visit 
to the arena, and there has an opportunity of seeing 
the celebrated Montes, the Bayard of the bull!-ring, 
the first torero of the day, who happened to be 
starring there, just as a popular actor might do in 
France or England. At the risk of extending this 
paper to an unreasonable length, we must give a 
few anecdotes of this modern gladiator, with which 
we will conclude our extracts. 


‘* Montes is a native of Chiclana, near Cadiz. 
He is a man of forty to forty-five years of age, a 
little above the middle height, of grave aspect and 
deportment, deliberate in his movements, and of a 
pale olive complexion. There is nothing remark- 


,able about him, exeept the quickness and mobility 


of his eyes. He appears more supple and active 
than robust, and owes his success as a bull-fighter 
to his coolness, correct eye, and knowledge of the 
art, rather than to any muscular strengih. As 
soon as Montes sees a bull, he can judge the char- 
acter of the beast; whether its attack will be 
straightforward or accompanied by stratagem ; 
whether it is slow or rapid in its motions ; whether 
its sight is good or otherwise. Thanks to this sort 
of intuitive perception, he is always ready with an 
appropriate mode of defence. Nevertheless, as he 
pushes his temerity to fool-hardiness, he has been 
often wounded in the course of his career, to one of 
which accidents a scar upon his cheek bears testi- 
mony. Several times he has been carried out of 
the circus grievously hurt. 

‘* The day I saw him his costume was of the 
most elegant and costly description, composed 
of silk of an apple-green color, magnificently em- 
broidered with silver. He is very rich, and only 
continues to frequent the bull-ring from taste and 
love of the excitement, for he has amassed more 
than fifty thousand dollars; a large sum, if we 
consider the great expenses which the matadores 
are put to in dress, and in travelling from one town 
to another, accompanied by their quadrilla or as- 
sistant bull-fighters. One costume often costs 
fifteen hundred or two thousand francs. 

‘** Montes does not content himself, like most 
matadores, with killing the bull when the signal 
of his death is given. He superintends and directs 
the combat, and goes to the assistance of those 
who are in danger. More than one éorero has 
owed him his life. Once a bull had-overturned a 
horse and rider, and, after gering the former in a 
frightful manner, was making violent efforts to get 
at the latter, who was sheltered under the body of 
his steed. Montes seized the ferocious beast by 
the tail, and turned him round three or four times, 
amidst the frantic applause of the spectators, thus 
giving time to extricate the fallen man. Some- 
times he plants himself in front of the bull, with 
crossed arms, and fixes his eyes upon those of the 
animal, which stops suddenly, subjugated by that 





keen and steadfast gaze. ‘Then comes the torrent 
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of applause, shouts, vociferations, screams of 
delight ; a sort of delirium seems to seize the 
fifteen thousand spectators, who stamp and dance 
upon their benches in a state of the wildest excite- 
ment ; every handkerchief is waved, every hat 
thrown into the air; while Montes, the only col- 
lected person amongst this mad multitude, enjoys 
his triumph in silence, and bows slightly, with the 
air of a man capable of much greater things. For 
such applause as that, I can understand a man’s 
risking his life every minute of the day. It is 
worth while. Oh! ye golden-throated singers, ye 
fairy-footed dancers, ye emperors and poets, who 
flatter yourselves that you have excited popular 
enthusiasm, you never heard Montes applauded by 
a crowded circus. 

** Occasionally it happens that the spectators 
themselves beg him to perform some of his feats 
of address. A pretty girl will call out to him, 
* Vamos ! Sefior Montes, vamos, Paquirro ;’ (which 
is his Christian name,) * you who are so gallant, do 
something for a lady’s sake; una cosita, some 
trifling matter.’ Then Montes puts his foot on the 
bull's head, and jumps over him; or else shakes 
his cloak in the animal’s face, by a rapid movement 
envelopes himself in it so as to form the mast 
graceful drapery, and then, by a spring on one 
side avoids the rush of the irritated brute. 

‘In spite of Montes’ popularity, he received, on 
the day on which I saw him, rather a rough proof 
of the impartiality of a Spanish public, and of the 
extent to which it pushes its tee of fair play 
towards beasts as well as men. 

‘* A magnificent black bull was turned into the 
arena, and from the manner in which he made his en- 
trance, the connoisseurs augured great things of him. 
He united all the qualities desirable in a fightin 
bull : his horns were long and sharp ; his legs wll 
and nervous, promising great activity; his large dew- 
Ip and symmetrical form indicated vast strength. 

ithout a moment’s delay he rushed upon the 
nearest picador, and knocked him over, killing his 
horse with a blow; he then went to the second, 
whom he treated in like manner, and whom they 
had scarcely time to lift over the barrier, and get 
out of harm’s way. In less than a quarter of an 
hour, he had killed seven horses: the chulos, or 
footmen, were intimidated, and shook their scarlet 
cloaks at a respectful distance, keeping near the 
palisades, and jumping over as soon as the bull 
showed signs of approaching them. Montes him- 
self seemed disconcerted, and had once even placed 
his foot on the sort of ledge which is nailed to the 
barriers at the height of two feet from the ground, 
to assist the bull-fighters in leaping over. The 
spectators shouted with delight, and paid the bull 
the most flattering compliments. resently, a 
new exploit of the animal raised their enthusiasm 
to the very highest pitch. 

‘* The two picadores or horsemen were disabled, 
but a third appeared, and, lowering the point of 
his lance, awaited the bull, which attacked him 
furiously ; and, without allowing itself to be turned 
aside by a thrust in the shoulder, put its head 
under the horse’s belly, with one jerk threw his 
forefoot on the top of the barrier, and with a 
second, raising his hind quarter, threw him and 
his rider fairly over the wall into the corridor or 
passage, between the first and second barriers. 

** Such a feat as this was unheard of, and it was 
rewarded by thunders of bravos. The bull remained 
master of the field of battle, which he paraded in 
triumph, amusing himself, for want of better 
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adversaries, with tossing about the carcases of the 
dead horses. He had Killed them all; the circus 
stable was empty. The danderilleros remained 
sitting astride upon the barriers, not daring to 
come down and harass the bull with their banderil- 
las or darts. The spectators impatient at this 
inaction, shouted out ‘Las banderiilas! Las ban- 
derillas,’ and ‘Fuego al Alcalde !’—to the fire with 
the Alcalde ; because he did not give the order to 
attack. At last, on a sign from the governor of 
the town, a banderillero advanced, planted a cou- 
ple of darts in the neck of the bull, and ran off as 
fast as he could, but scarcely quick enough, for his 
arm was grazed, and the sleeve of his jacket rent 
by the beast’s horn. Then, in spite of the hooting 
of the spectators, the Alealde ordered Montes to 
despatch the bull, although in opposition to the laws 
of tauromachia, which require the bull to have 
received four pairs of banderillas before he is left 
to the sword of the matador. 

‘Montes, instead of advancing as usual into 
the middle of the arena, placed himself at about 
twenty paces from the barrier, so as to be nearer 
a refuge in case of accident; he looked very 
pale, and without indulging in any of those |it- 
tle bits of display, the sort of coquetry of cour- 
age, which have procured him the admiration 
of all Spain, he unfolded his scarlet mulefa and 
shook it at the bull, who at once rushed at him, 
and almost as instantly fell, as if struck by a thun 
derbolt. One convulsive bound, and the huge 
animal was dead. The sword had entered the 
forehead and pierced the brain, a thrust which is 
forbidden by the regulations of the bull-ring. ‘The 
matador ought to pass his arm between the horns 
of the beast and stab him in the nape of the neck ; 
that being the most dangerous way for the man, 
and consequently giving the bull a better @ance. 

** Soon as it was ascertained how the bull had 
been killed, a storm of indignation burst from the 
spectators ; such a hurricane of abuse and hisses 
as I had never before witnessed. Butcher, assas- 
sin, brigand, thief, executioner, were the mildest 
terms employed. ‘To the galleys with Montes! 
To the fire with Montes! To the dogs with him!" 
But words were soon not enough. Fans, hats, 
sticks, fragments torn from the benches, water 
jars, every available missile, in short, was hurled 
into the ring. As to Montes, his face was per- 
fectly green with rage, and I noticed that he bit his 
lips till they bled ; although he endeavored to appear 
unmoved, and remained leaning with an air of affect- 
ed grace upon his sword, from the point of which 
he had wiped the blood in the sand of the arena. 

** So frail a thing is popularity. No one would 
have thought it possible before that day, that so 
great a favorite and consummate a bull-fighter 
as Montes would have been punished thus severely 
for an infraction of a rule, which was doubtless 
rendered absolutely necessary by the agility, vigor, 
and extraordinary fury of the anima] with which 
he had to contend. There was another bull to be 
killed, but it was José Parra, the second matador, 
who despatched it, its death passing almost unnotic- 
ed in the midst of the tumult and indignation of 
the spectators. The fight overs Montes got into a 
calesin with his quadrilla, and left the town, shak- 
ing the dust from his feet, and swearing by all the 
saints that he would never return to Malaga.”’ 


And here we must conclude our notice of this 
very agreeable book, although we had marked 
many other passages for extract. M. Gautier is 
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evidently a man of observation and judgment ; and 
he, moreover, betrays, in the course of his descrip- 
tions and investigations, a knowledge of the his- 
tory of the scenes he visits, and a strong feeling 
for art and poetry. He would have written an 
amusing work on a far less interesting country 
than the one through which he has been recently 
travelling. 





CHEAP COPYRIGHT BOOKS. 


We have pleasure in adverting to the several 
publishing enterprises now on foot for the wider 
diffusion of original or copyright books. The por- 
tion of the public which we address cannot, we 
believe, be over-informed with regard to the means 
which exist for becoming of a collec- 
tion of books—a personal or family library—con- 
sisting not of works in an antiquated taste, which 
they would little regard, but of books by modern 
and living authors, communicating knowledge in 
its most approved forms, or conveying such pro- 
ductions of fancy as the feelings of breathing men 
can respond to. Foremost in the list stands Mr. 
Murray’s Home and Colonial Library, commenced 
in the latter part of 1843, and of which eleven vol- 
umes have already made their appearance. There 
has been, in our opinion, no ‘* library’? comparable 
to this. It seems to us fully to realize for the first 
time the magnificent idea of the Czar Constable, 
as described in the life of Scott, and to be what his 
Miscellany unfortunately failed to be, in conse- 
quence of the erroneous typographical arrange- 
ments. Here (speaking roundly) what Constable 
gave in two volumes at seven shillings, is given in 
one at half-a-crown. And the books—in conse- 
quence of Mr. Murray’s extensive possessions of 
literary property—are all of first-rate character. 
Borrow’s Bible in Spain, one of the most original 
and interesting books of personal narrative in our 
language ; Miss Rigby’s delightful letters from the 
Baltic; and Irby and Mangles’ Travels in the 
Holy Land, are examples of the books of recent 
date. Drinkwater’s History of the Siege of Gib- 
raltar is an instance of copyrights of older stand- 
ing. Of books altogether original—an element 
requiring critical management, but of great impor- 
tance—we have as yet but one example ; a most 
spirited, amusing, and instructive narrative of per- 
sonal adventure in Western Barbary, by Mr. 
Drummond Hay, son of the consul at Tangier. 
The quantity of paper and print given in such a 
case is less than in the reprinted books; but still 
the fact shines clear, that a book which in ordinary 
circumstances would be published at twelve or 
fourteen shillings, and addressed of course only to 
the affluent classes, is in this mode presented at half- 
a-crown, 80 as to be accessible to a vastly larger 
body of people. We sincerely hope that this 
scheme will meet with the large encouragement 
which it so richly merits. 

Mr. Knight’s Weekly Volumes for all Readers is 
4 more daring scheme, and one which it will be 
more difficult to conduct successfully, in as far as 
it demands a quicker supply of material, and pro- 
poses to be more original. The publisher has, 
however, large stores at command, including an 
unprecedented quantity of available illustrations in 
wood. A volume of two hundred and forty 
pages—albeit these are small—at one shilling, is a 
genuine bargain; so much so that one feels una- 
voidably some concern respecting the publisher's 











profit. The first publication is a life of William 
Caxton, the early English printer, by Mr. Knight 
himself—an exceedingly pleasing volume, though 
hardly, we would fear, suitable to the taste of the 
large body appealed to. The second is a tasteful 
selection from the papers in the Lowell Offering— 
an annual, as many of our readers are aware, pro- 
duced by the factory girls of the chief manufac- 
turing town in America. For rural book-clubs, 
and the libraries connected with regiments, prisons, 
&c., a series of good books in this form would be 
highly appropriate ; and the Weekly Volume will 
serve the end, and obtain the success, if its mate- 
rials shall he found adapted to popular taste ; upon 
that all will depend. 

It may not be inappropriate here to remark, that 
the earliest cheap editions of classical English 
books were Cooke's, published about the close of 
the last century in sixpenny numbers, each embel- 
lished with a tasteful copper engraving. Many 
men now in middle life must have agreeable 
reminiscenses of the weekly treat furnished by the 
paternal generosity which had enabled them to 
become subscribers to Cooke’s editions. There- 
after, Walker’s and Suttaby’s editions of the 
British Classies—rival series of identical form, and 
that rather too small and of too minute typogra- 
phy, yet withal neat—contended for patronage, 
and met a large sale. In the same taste was 
Dove’s series, published about seventeen years ago. 
Somewhat earlier, Mr. Limbird, a bookseller in 
the Strand, produced a series of cheap classics in 
octavo, double columns, the most economical form 
in which books can be published. They were 
homely in style, but, as far as we are aware, they 
had the merit of being the first of their genus. In 
similar taste were Jones’ editions of the classics, 
a series which included, however, a more volu- 
minous class of books. The publication of cheap 
reprints had experienced a lull of several years, 
when, in 1836, we commenced those styled People’s 
Editions, which, meeting with decided success, 
brought several similar series into the field, inclu- 
ding the elegant one of Mr. Smith of Fleet Street. 
The impulse thus communicated was also the 
means of inducing several publishers, as Messrs. 
Whittaker & Co., Mr. Murray, and Mr. Moxon, 
to present various copyright books in their posses- 
sion in a similar form. Great benefit has thus 
been conferred upon the public. Modern books 
are no longer exclusive to the rich. ‘Tradesmen 
and artisans may now possess themselves of little 
libraries, which shall include some of the best pro- 
ductions of contemporary talent. It is at the same 
time worthy of notice, that the vast sale of these 
cheap reprints, in addition to the large quantities 
of cheap periodical works, has not been attended 
by any diminution of the number of new publica- 
tions. The number of distinct books published 
for the first time in 1842 was 2193, whereas the 
number in 1832 was only 1525, the aggregate val- 
ug or selling prices in the two cases being respec- 
tively £968, and £807. 

After all, is the diffusion of literature at, or even 
near its ultimatum’? We greatly suspect not. 
Suppose there is so large a sale as thirty thousand 
for either Mr. Murray’s or Mr. Knight’s series, 
what is it in comparison with the millions of the 
population of this land? Only one person in a 
thousand has a book. Grant that three hundred 
thousand cheap sheets are circulated weekly, only 
one person in a hundred has a sheet. There is 
surely much yet to be done to bring a healthy and 
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acceptable literature to all doors. And for this 
purpose we state, as our deliberate opinion, that the 
abolition of the duty upon paper and the unrestric- 
ted importation of rags from all parts of the world, 
are necessary. The paper being the principal 
material, upon its cheapness almost everything 
depends. here is on this subject a prevalent 
fallacy, to the effect that the reduction to be accom- 
plished by these means is so small on the few 
sheets constituting a book, that it would not tell. 
And it is pointed out that the taking away of the 
duty would not lower the price of any existing 
periodical. It is not considered how greatly the 
price of a paper affects a cheap work, or how, 
while existing works remain priced as before, the 
savings thus effected, and the temptation of a 
cheaper article are apt to engender new specu- 
lations, in which the benefit of the reduction is 
fully realized by the public. 





From Hood’s Magazine. 
THE FIRST VALENTINE. 


Tue matron brought a casket fair 

To show the laughing girls ; 

Her early jewels treasured there, 

And all her bridal pearls. 

But much they marvelled, one and all, 
What wondrous chance had placed 
Among such precious things a scroll 

By youthful fingers traced. 

For many a quaint and fair device 
Illumed that fairy page, 

That well might charm a maiden’s eyes, 
But not the glance of age. 

And yet the matron said, ‘‘ Though rare 
The gems that round it shine, 

They ne’er can claim such Jove and care 
As my first Valentine. 


‘* Tt was the hand of love and faith 
That penned the gentle words, 

Whose music woke, like summer’s breath, 
My young heart's hidden chords. 

But oh! the world’s gold parted us, 
For in my kindred’s view, 

It made all lovely furrowed brows, 

And gray locks golden too. 

The curls were dark and long that won 
My youth’s enchanted gaze ; 

But none can tell what fortune shone 
Upon their after days : 

Yet now, when youth and love are o’er, 
And age hath sifvesed mine, 

Life hath no treasure valued more 

Than my first Valentine. 


** For still it seems the only wreck 
Of all my perished youth, 
That brings unchanged, unblighted back, 
Its early love and truth : 
And oft from friendship false or chill, 
From many wastes of care, . 
My soul hath turned to find a rill 
Of purer waters there. 
Oh! blessed be the saving art, 
That keeps untarnished still 
The hidden jewels of the heart, 
Through years of change and ill! 
For oft our best affections round 
Such frail memorials twine, 
With memory’s brightest tendrils bound, 
Like my first Valentine. 
Frances Brown. 
Stranorlar, January 10th, 1844. 





FIRST VALENTINE-——VEGETAbLLE PHENOMENON, ETC. 


VecetTasLe Puenomenon.—In the garden of W. 
Grimstone, Esg., of the Herbary, Highgate, js 
now to be seen a pea-plant in full bearing, which 
is remarkably illustrative of the great length of 
time the germinating property can continue in 
seeds. This plant was produced from one of 
three peas presented to the above gentleman by 
J.T. Pettigrew, Esq., surgeon, of Saville-row, hav- 
ing been taken by the latter and the authorities at 
the British Museum from one of the vases recently 
extracted from an Egyptian sarcophagus, and 
where, according to computation, the vases with 
their contents must have remained for no less a 

eriod than 2844 years. The vases contained a 
arge quantity of dust, supposed to be the decom- 
position of a number of grains of wheat, vetch, and 
other peas. Some of the grains of wheat have 
been sown and found productive, but the veich 
peas have not germinated; the other pea, resew- 
bling the British culinary pea, has in the above 
instance been tried effectually. The three peas 
were placed by Mr. Grimstone’s gardener in a hot- 
bed, and watched with great care. After some 
time one only was found to sprout: it gradually 
increased in height, growing like a sprout, and 
finally burst forth a beautiful white bloom, with 
green stripes, having only four petals ; (an English 
pea having five;) at the end of each are three 
singular fangs. Each flower was of a bell-shape, 
something like a convolvulus, but not so large, 
from the centre of which the pods have shot forth, 
and are now 19 in number, and fit to gather, and they 
are in shape something between our marrowfat and 
scimitar peas. They have of course not been tried, 
but it is believed they are suitable for culinary pur- 
fers judging from the blossoms having been white. 

fr. Pettigrew, and several eminent botanists, sci- 
entific and other gentlemen have seen this vegeta- 
ble phenomenon, and take great interest in it, 


Tue Anoition or Imprisonment ror Dest.— 
The above act, which received the royal assent 
on Friday by commission, came into operation on 
Saturday, when a number of debtors who had been 
imprisoned in the different metropolitan prisons for 
debts under 20/. were liberated. The sheriffs of 
London and Middlesex, as well as of Surrey, have 
given directions to the keepers of the respective 
gaols in the county not to take in any person 
whose debt is under the sum stated in the act. 
By the operation of this act one of the gaols will 
be entirely abolished, at the same time effecting a 
saving to the City of London of between 400/. and 
500/. a-year. The prison alluded to is the Bor- 
ough Compter, situate in Mill-street, Tooley-street, 
the establishment of which consists of a chaplain, 
governor, matron, arid turnkeys, while the class 
of persons committed were those taken in execu- 
tion under process from the Borough Court of 
Requests on tally bills. Strange as it may appear 
yet it is no less true, that within the last seven years 
there have only been three persons confined within 
the walls of the above prison, whose debt, on 
which the arrest was founded, exceeded 20/. Some 
idea of the immense number of persons summoned 
to these minor courts, may be formed when it is 
stated that the fees to the two elerks of the Borough 
Court of Requests exceed 1200/. annually, which 
are paid by the unfortunate debtor. As the law 
of arrest is thus abolished, summonses will, of 
course, decrease. It is said that those persons 
whose vested rights have been injured by the new 
act intend to apply, as the town clerks of the old 
corporations did on the passing of the Reform act, 
for compensation. 
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[We make a second notice of the Correspondence of 
Lord Malmesbury, by taking part of an articie in the 
Atheneum. } 

James, the first Earl of Malmesbury, who died 
in the year 1820, was, in anxious and troubled 
times, one of those shrewd, active, and intelligent 
watchmen abroad, who are so important to the 
governing power at home, for detecting the springs 
of continental political movement, and conducting 
into its hands some of the threads of European 
intrigue. For thirty years of his life, he was en- 
gaged in important diplomatic services, without 
being ever committed to the dissensions of party 
politics at home. ‘The nature of such employment 
was eminently agreeable to his temper and talents ; 
and his partizanship was too undecided to make 
the vicissitudes of ministry at home interfere with 
its indulgence. Under successive administrations, 
he retained his representative character, always 
earnest about the work which he had in hand, and 
meeting, at all times, the approbation of the min- 
isters whom he served. His professed polities 
were those of a moderate whig; and he was 
amongst these who, with the Duke of Portland, 
abandoned Fox, when that minister declared in 
favor of the French republic. He lived to survive 
many of those with whom he had acted,—long 
enough to see the complete temporary triumph of 
those principles which had long directed the former 
policy of this country—it may be, nevertheless, to 
question their soundness—though not long enough, 
by a few years, to witness their subversion. His 
diaries and correspondence form a publication of 
considerable interest ; to which the editor contri- 
butes nothing more than a short memoir, and a 
few connecting remarks, linking together dates 
and transactions, and forming a sort of head-notes 
to the text. 

Though Lord Malmesbury was, in a great mea- 
sure, the architect of his personal fortunes, yet a 
solid and favorable foundation had been laid for 
them by his father—a distinguished scholar, known 
for his ** Philosophical Treatises,’’ and his gram- 
mar, ‘* Hermes,’’—the friend of Handel, who be- 
queathed to him his manuscript operas,—and, ere 
he died, a lord of the treasury, and secretary and 
comptroller of the queen’s household. To this 
father, he delights on all occasions to refer the 
successes of his future life :— 


“To my father’s precepts and example I owe 
every good quality I have. To his reputation, to 
his eharacter, I attribute my more than common 
success in life. It was these that introduced me 
with peculiar advantage into the world; it was as 
his son that I first obtained frieads and patrons. I 
had nothing in myself, (and I speak at the distance 
of thirty-five years,) not from affected modesty, 
but from a powerful recollection of what there was 
to entitle me to notice. Once, indeed, placed in a 
conspicuous and responsible situation, | was anx- 
lous to act peapae o4 in it; and even here, I reeur 
with pleasure to same grateful source; for 
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while my father lived (which was during the first 
twelve years of my public life) the strongest incen- 
tive I had to exert myself was in the satisfaction I 
knew he would derive from any credit I might ac- 
quire, and the many and distinguished honors I 
have since received have suffered a great diminu- 
tion in my estimation from his being no longer a 
witness to them.” 


After leaving Winchester and Oxford, Mr. Har- 
ris was sent t6 study at Leyden ; and at this pe- 
riod began the journals, which he appears to have 
kept with great diligence ever afterwards. Our 
editor’s extracts, however, commence at a later 
period, during a tour which his ancestor undertook 
in various parts of Europe, including a visit to 
Berlin and Warsaw, during the reigns of the Great 
Frederick, as he is called, and the unfortunate 
Stanislaus Augustus. To the multitude of anec- 
dotes, which history, biography, and memoir of 
every kind, have contributed to the picture of the 
former monarch’s remarkable character, the pres- 
ent columns make some curious additions :— 


* * “As proofs of his meanness, one might cite 
the smallness of his pay to all about his court, and 
employed by him; but above all, the economy that 
jis attended to in all manner of festivities given at 
j his expense. On these occasions, he suilers no 
one to interfere, but orders everything, down to the 
quantity of wax candles, himself. f had frequent 





opportunities of observing this at the feast given in 
| honor of the Prince of Dessau’s marriage, at which 
|lwas present. All the apartments, except those 
jimmediately dedicated to supper or cards, were 
| lighted by one single candle. ‘The supper itself was 
_ badly served, and without dessert—the wines bad, 
| and the quantity of them stinted. | asked, after dane- 
|ing, for some wine and water, and was answered, 
|*'The wine is all gone, but you may have some 
tea.” * * I saw the king, myself, directing his 
servants in the lighting up the ball-room, and tell- 
ing them where, and how, they should place the 
candles. While this operation was performing, 
the queen, the royal family, and company, were 
waiting literally in the dark, as hts majesty did noi 
begin this ceremony till supper was finished, and 
no one dared presume to give orders to have it 
done. * * The hatred between the late kings 
of Prussia and England began by the quarrel they 
had when boys, and was carried on with the great- 
est inveteracy, on both sides, to the day of their 
deaths. George called Frederick ‘ Mon frére le 
Sergent,’ and Frederick, George ‘ Mon frére le 
maitre-d-danser.’ When the king of Prussia was 
on his death-bed, and was surrounded by his queen, 
his sons, &c., he asked the priest, ‘ Must I, to go 
to Paradise, forgive all my enemies!’ On receiv- 
ing for answer that without it, it was impossible, 
he turned round to his queen, and said, ‘ Eh bien 
done, Dorothée, écrivez, A votre frére, dites lui 
que je lui pardonne tout Je mal qu’il m’a fait. Oui, 
dit-il, dites lui que je lui pardonne, mais attendez que 
je sois mort.’’’ [Well Dorothy, write to your 
brother, and tell him that I forgive him all the in- 
jury he has done me. Yes, said he, tell him 1 
forgive him, but wait till I am dead.]} 


On this visit to Warsaw, Mr. Harris had an op- 
portunity of making an intimate acquaintance with 
the high and endearing character of the King 
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Stanislaus, and was a sympathizing witness to 
those humiliations which were gradually preparing 
the final extinction of the nationality of Poland. 
The Diet was, at this time, overawed by the Rus- 
sian troops, and foreed by violence into the adop- 
tion of suicidal measures, which were made the 
pretext for demanding others :— 


‘* Prinee Repnin, the Russian ambassador, plays 
a much greater part at Warsaw than the king. It 
fell in my way to be almost every day in his com- 
pany; and the tone he takes is so high towards 
the men of the first distinction, and of such an 
overbearing gallantry towards the women, that it 
is quite shocking. In the delegation, he orders 
with the most despotic sway, and immediately 
silences any one that presumes to speak against 
his will, by saying that such is not the pleasure of 
the empress; she will have it otherwise. He 
treats all in the same cavalier manner—even the 
king. I was the unfortunate go-between to them, 
at a masquerade at Prince Radzivil’s, concerning 
dancing. His majesty had a mind to stay till the 
room wherein we had supped was cleared, &c., it 
being larger, before he began to dance. Prince 
Repnin was more impatient, and was for immedi- 
ately beginning in another. The king desired me, 
on my telling him that the dance was going to 
begin, to say to Repnin that he chose to wait till a 
larger apartment was prepared. Repnin told me, 
by way of answer, to say to the king, ‘ Cela ne se 
peut pas, et s’il ne vient pas, nous commencerons 
sans lui.’ [That cannot be, and if he do not come 
we shall begin without him.] The consequence 
of which was, his majesty quietly coming to dance. 
* * Instances of the omnipotence of the Russian 
ambassador offer themselves every day. At the 
primate’s, it was a question of some of the ancient 
Polish monarchs, who being driven from their own 
kingdom, were obliged, by way of support, to ex- 
ercise some trade—one particularly, who, for a 
while, was a goldsmith at Florence. The present 
king, diseoursing on this topic, said, ‘He should 
be extremely embarrassed if he was to be put to 
the trial, as he knew no way of getting his liveli- 
hood.’ ‘ Pardonnez, Sire,’ said the ambassador, 
‘Votre Majesti@ sait toujours trés bien danser.’ 
* * Thave frequently known the players delay 
beginning the play, because this great ambassador 
was not arrived, even when his majesty has been 
waiting in his box near an hour.” 


The following is a fine picture—a fitting com- 
-panion to the king’s; and both represent subjects 
of that class, on whom the gods are said to look 
.down with peculiar favor :— 


‘¢ Prince Czartoriski, great chancellor of Lithu- 
-ania, and eldest uncle to the king, was destined by 
the empress to be crushed ; and she had, through 
her ambassador, signified to him that if he did not 
lay down his charge, and retire @ ses terres, he 
should be tried, condemned, and executed. His 
answer was, ‘Je n’ai pas regu mon emploi de sa 
Majesté Impériale, ainsi elle me pardonnera si je 
ne veux pas m’en défaire A sa requéte. Je suis 
vieux, trés vieux, et elle me fera trés peu de mal 
en m’otant le peu de jours qui me restent. Mais 
j'ai trop de soin de ma gloire, pour ternir la veille 
‘d'une vie qui, j’ose le dire, a été passée sans tache, 
au service de ma patrie, par un acte, que le monde, 
-avec raison ,condamnera comme lache et intéressée.’ 
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[I did not receive my commission from her impe- 
rial maps and therefore she will pardon me if I 
do not lay it down at her request. I am old, very 
old, and she wil] not do me much harm in taking 
away the few days which remain. But I value 
~ character too much to tarnish the close of a 
life, which I am bold to say has been passed with- 
out blemish, in the service of my country, by an 
act which the world would rightly condemn a3 cow- 
argly and selfish.] In consequence of this manly 
answer, the ambassador told him he must prepare 
for his destiny ; that at the approaching diet his 
trial would come on, and that he might easily fore- 
see his fate; that, however, from his great rank 
and known honesty, he would not seize his person 
till that time, and that he advised him, in the in- 
terim, to settle all he could to the advantage of his 
family. During this interim, I dined with him 
more than once, and it was a pleasing sight to 
behold with what fortitude and magnanimity he 
bore his fate. Sitting at the head of a long table, 
surrounded by his family and friends, and doing 
its honors with the same cheerfulness and cordial- 
ity as if nothing had befallen him, addressing him- 
self to each of his guests with the greatest ease 
and good humor, inquiring of the strangers the dif- 
ference of the manners, customs, &c., of their re- 
spective countries, and of his countrymen little 
interesting facts relative to his own. Never ab- 
sent, nor buried in thought, and still doing, as a 
chancellor, his business, with the same exactitude 
as before. All this, I say, wonld, at any time, 
have been striking in a man near fourscore ; but 
when one adds, that this old man, when he did so, 
was, in a manner, under condemnation, it makes 
the circumstance still more to be admired. The 
king’s great humanity saved him; for, though 
Czartoriski had opposed him strongly, yet, on this 
occasion, his majesty interested himself so warmly 
for him, and made such a point of getting his par- 
don, that the empress at last granted it him.”’ 


In 1768, Mr. Harris was appointed secretary of 
legation, under Sir James Gray, the British minis- 
ter at the court of Madrid; and, in August, 1769, 
was left there chargé de affaires. Were he was 
ealled upon suddenly to undertake, upon his own 
responsibility, the affair of the Falkland Islands ; 
and gave, in his promptitude, firmness, temper, 
and sagacity, the earliest proofs of those diplo- 
matic capacities, which were not afterwards suf- 
fered to rust, for want of exercise. The suc- 
cessful issue of this negotiation obtained for him 
the rank of minister-plenipotentiary, at the early 
age of twenty-four; and in the following year he 
was appointed minister at the court of Berlin. His 
principal occupation, here, was to watch the pro- 
gress of that partition scheme, which dismembered 
Poland, and is the most atrocious act of political 
profligacy on the pageof modern history. Mr. 
Harris’ sagacity divined, with remarkable acute 
ness, what was going on, and he kept his court un- 
ceasingly informed of all he knew, and all he sus- 
pected. Yet, not a voice was raised for the unhappy 
victim of these burglarious intrigues,—which reflect 
infinite diseredit on more parties than an Englishman 
likes to reckon. Lord Suffolk, the foreign secretary 
of the day, was inquisitive enough—but no remon- 
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strance escaped his official lips, during the ripen- 
ing of the crime,—and, on its perpetration, he is 
content to pronounce it a ‘‘ curious transaction.” 
His answer to the declaration of dismemberment, 
made to him by the ministers of the three robber- 
powers, ventured upon nothing stronger than the 
following :— 


“*Le Roi veut bien supposer, que les trois 
Cours sont convaincues de Ja justice de leurs pré- 
tentions respectives, quoique Sa Majesté n’est pas 
informée des motifs de leur conduite.’ You will 
observe (he says, to Mr. Harris) on the terms in 
which I express myself, that, though this mode 
of expression was preferable to an absolute silence, 
the utmost caution has been used not to convey 
any favorable sentiments of a transaction, which, 
from its inconsistency with national equity and 
public honor, must engage his majesty’s disappro- 
bation ; though it has not been so immediately in- 
teresting as to deserve his interposition.’’ 


The following anecdote of one of Frederick’s 
generals is characteristic :— 


**You have heard of the famous General Zed- 
litz; he owed his fortune to an anecdote which 
came to my knowledge only afew days ago. 
When simple lieutenant, he happened to be near 
his Prussian majesty on a bridge which crossed 
the Oder. The king asked him, if both the ave- 
nues of the bridge were possessed by the enemy, 
what he would do to disengage himself. Zedlitz, 
without making an answer, immediately leaped his 
horse over the rails into the river, and, notwith- 
standing its breadth and rapidity, swam safe 
ashore. The king, who took it for granted, he 
must be drowned, on seeing him come towards 
him said, ‘ Monsieur le Major, je vous prie de ne 
plus faire de coups pareils.’ ’’ 


Mr. Harris left Berlin, in the autumn of 1776 ; 
and, in the following year, was sent as minister to 
the court of the Empress Catherine IT., at Peters- 
burg. ‘ Here,’’ says the noble editor, ‘* he had 
to struggle against the implacable enmity of Fred- 
erick to England and our ministers, and with the 
empress’ false professions of friendship for a coun- 
try, which she was rejoiced to see occupied, and 
occupying France in a hot war, while she matured 
her projects against Turkey.”’ During the whole 
of his lengthened residence in this country, he was 
engaged in an unsuceessful attempt to effect a 
change in the composition of the European alli- 
ances ; and of the war system which had so long 
predominated at home, one painful and degrading 
consequence was, the suppliant attitude in which 
it brought us before this haughty and debauched 
woman. England cuts but a sorry figure in these 
pages, notwithstanding the skill and character of 
her negotiator. Abundant materials did he find, 
here, for the exercise of his ingenuity and pene- 
tration. Diplomacy—at no time a very stately 
game, dealing too much in bye-play and reserva- 
tions to be ranked in the highest class of intellec- 
tual exercises—becomes repulsive and hopeless, 
amid the intrigues, hypocrisies and vanities of a 
profligate court like Catherine’s. All the envoy’s 
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acuteness served only to warn him of deceit, but 
not to read its ciphers. It is no reproach to any 
man, that he could not steer his way through the 
holes and corners of such a diplomacy as the Rus- 
sian,—full of pit-falls, and passages returning upon 
themselves, and alleys winding away in circles. 
On Sir James Harris’ return from St. Peters- 
burgh, he was appointed, by Mr. Fox, to the 
Hague, in the hope, says the noble editor.— 


‘*That he would banish the harsh feelings re- 
tained by the republic towards England, after the 
severe lessons we had taught her during the last 
war; and that the English party, which were 
identified with the Stadtholder, might recover from 
the patriots and French faction the ascendancy 
they had lost. The Bourbons had been, and were 
still, playing the blind and desperate game against 
us in Holland, which they had successfully used in 
America; and encouraged the Dutch democrats 
with money, and promises to establish a pure re- 
public independent of the Stadtholder. They 
hoped thus to render the states a French province. 
Our object was to fortify the national independence 
of Holland under its ancient constitution, and re- 
eover her friendship and alliance. In this trial 
of skill, we were completely victorious, mainly 
owing to the boldness and ability of Sir J. Har- 
ris, who may be said to have created, fostered 
and matured a counter revolution in the states, 
which restored to the Stadtholder his power, to 
England her ally, and left nothing for the king of 
France but the deeper infection of those dangerous 
doctrines, which his ministers, in their eagerness 
to spread them amongst his enemies, received into 
the vitals of his kingdom, to burst forth for its de- 
struction in 1789. History affords no instance of 
a political retribution so rapid and so crushing.” 


Having rescued the Stadtholder and Holland 
from subjection to France, by a plan wholly his 
own, conducted with great spirit and perseverance, 
and exhibiting him in the most conspicuous exer- 
cise of his powers of observation and combination, 
he effected atreaty between England and Holland 
and England and Prussia, was made ambassador 
at the Hague, and created Baron Malmesbury in 
1788. Inno part of his services, does he appear 
in a character so energetic and enterprising as in 
this Dutch revolution ; (for it was little less ;) and 
his despatches on the subject are full of interest, 
but do not readily admit of extract, save on a 
larger scale than our space permits. 

The special missions mentioned in the title page 
will, we suppose, furnish the subject of future 
volumes, and with a detached anecdote or two we 
must conclude :— 


‘The king asked Woronzow, the late chancel- 
lor of Russia, why the Jews were not tolerated at 
Petersburgh. The other, after having taken some 
time to consider, very gravely answered, ‘ Sire, 
parcequ’ils ont crucifié notre Seigneur.’ ”’ 


At Dresden :— 


‘* When it was told the king that we had taken 
Quebec, he turned about to Sir Andrew Mitchell, 
who was near him, and said, ‘ Est-ce vrai qu’a la 
fin vous avez pris Quebec?” ‘ Oui, Sire,’ said Sir 
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Andrew, ‘ par aide de Dieu.” ‘Comment,’ dit 
le Roi, ‘le bon Dieu est-il aussi de vos alliés™ 
‘Oui, Sire, et c’est le seul & qui nous ne payions 
pas de subsides,’ answered Sir Andrew.” 

**'The queen very unfortunate in her great mar- 
shals; the present Waterslieben, a most empty 
fellow ; on presenting you he tells you, * Peut-étre 
sa Majesté vous parlera, en ce cas-ld il faut lui re- 
pondre, et n’oubliez pas toujours de faire une ré- 
vérence. 

The Jesuits and their Mission to Chiquitos in South 

Amerwa—{ Die Jesuuien, §c.] By Moritz Bacu. 

London, Williams & Norgate. 


Tue enterprise of the Jesuits in South America 
has still considerable interest for those who would 


investigate the principles of missionary operations. | 


It is worse than useless to turn any such accounts 
as those in the tract before us to a partizan purpose, 
either on one side or the other. The philosopher, 
in stadying the principles which have assisted or 
hindered the progress of humanity, will know 
nothing of party names. Such words as “ Jesuit,” 
** monk,”’ or ‘* heretic,’’ will not suffice with him, 
either to justify or to condemn the principles to 
which they may be attached. 

The pamphlet before us by no means proves the 
writer to be a philosopher, though he is not, ex- 
‘actly, a common partizau. He seems to pride 
himself on being a pure man of fact, observing 
outward and visible signs, and eschewing all dis- 
cussion of principles. Thus, says he, ‘‘in the 
days of the Jesuits, houses were better built, fields 
were better cultivated, the people were better 
clothed, fed, and instructed :—therefore, the sway 
of the Jesuits was salutary, and their expulsion 
from the country was a great evil.’’ But while 
the author is decidedly in favor, not only of the 
objects, but also of the modus operandi of the 
missionaries, his narrative has still an air of im- 
partiality, as it not only describes, con amore, the 
beautifai phenomena produced by the skill and 
labor of the Jesuits among the Indians of Chiqui- 
tos, but fairly exposes in some instances, the inse- 
eure basis of credulity and superstition upon which 
arose, 

“ As with the stroke of an enchanter’s wand,” 


a hasty structure of civilization among the children 
of the forest. ‘These three points are made clear 
enough :—first, that a considerable degree of civil- 
ization was rapidly produced among the Indians 
by the Jesuits—secondly, that, in a very great 
measure, this amelioration was founded rather 
upon superstition than upon rational conviction— 
and thirdly, that, on the expulsion of the mission- 
aries, it rapidly passed away. Now our author 
never intimates any connection between the second 
and the third of these observations, but chooses to 
account for the speedy decay of the civilization of 
Chiquitos entirely by a change of government, 
without any consideration of its own intrinsic de- 
fects. 

Some of his readers will be inclined to think 
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that, whatever oppressive measures may have at- 
teaded the banishment of the missionaries, a well- 
founded civilization would not so soon have passed 
away, even under the most unfavorable circum- 
stances. It may be said, the Indians had to pass 
through the childhood of civilization under the 
Jesuits ; but the question remains, was there any 
progression towards manhood! Our author, who 
has had considerable opportunities of observing the 
actual state of the Indians of Chiquitos, and tracing 
the vestiges left by the missionaries in various 
parts of the country, professes to tell a plain story 
of facts, without entering upon any discussion of 
the two opposite principles upon which missionary 
enterprise may be conducted—one allowing and 
the other disallowing that mode of action which 
|has been viciously styled ‘pious fraud.’’ The 
| temptation to adopt this artifice must be great for 
|all who would exercise a speedy influence upon 
the savage mind; but we would maintain that 
truth, fairly though slowly unfolded, has power to 
command the reverence and obedience even of the 
savage mind, while even the savage is still further 
degraded by subjection to any authority not founded 
in truth, But we must give a few short extracts 
from the pamphlet; and, first, we may notice the 
circumstances which favored our author’s observa- 
tions. 





I have lived eight years in the province of Chi- 
quitos, and am secretary of the newly established 
province of Otuquis in the south of Chiquitos, of 
which I gave a description some years ago. For 
twenty years I have lived in South America, and 
have become acquainted with Buenos Ayres, Val- 
paraiso, the Peruvian departments, Lima, Are- 
quipa, Puno, and Cuzeo, nearly the whole of 
Bolivia and the Brazilian provinces, Mattagrosso, 
Goyaz, San Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, and Minas 
Geraes. The information which I have gained 
during my travels through these parts of South 
America, and, especially, during my residence 'n 
Chiquitos, as wel] as from the study of old books 
and manuscripts which I have found, half-decayed, 
in the sacristies of the churches, has given rise to 
the following observations respecting the missions 
of the Jesuits in Chiquitos. 


Here is a specimen of an ecclesiastical drama 
in Chiquitos :— 


In San Xavier I was present in the church 
during the representation of ** Christ Betrayed.” 
When the preacher arrived at a certain part of his 
discourse, a wild outcry was heard outside of the 
church, and, suddenly, twelve Indians, with fierce 
visages and clothed in a wild fashion to represent 
Jews, burst into the congregation. ‘The first car- 
ried a ladder, the second a cock, the third a spear, 
the fourth a sword, the fifth a scourge, the sixth a 
gun, the seventh a crown of thorns, the eighth a 
cross, the ninth a shell of chicha, (for vinegar,) the 
tenth a hammer and nails, the eleventh some ropes, 
and the twelfth, who represented Judas, had 
monstrously long nose, and carried a bag full of 
stones, instead of silver pieces which he swung 
boastfully around his h The music struck up 
a gay measure, and the twelve Jews danced round 
the scaffold on which stood the figure of Christ, 
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amid the beating of drums, the blowing of horns, 
and growling like that of bears. ‘The women and 
children who were present screamed; the men 
stared in amazement; the Spaniards laughed ; and 
the preacher, louder than all the rest, went on in 
his discourse. At last, Judas danced alone awhile, 
then approached the scaffold, and struck his bag 
of supposed money as hard as he could upon it. 
Immediately his accomplices threw their cords 
about the seaffold, took it upon their shoulders, 
and danced away with it out of the church. 
At this erisis the church presented a scene of 
horror and amazement: the women screamed as 
if possessed, and tore out their hair; the men 
seemed desperate, and ready to rush upon the 
pretended Jews, had they not been held back by 
the church officers. I actually felt anxious for 
myself, while one of my companions, who sat be- 
side me, crept under the seat, and another ran 
away as fast as he could. The Sst mean- 
while, like another St. Peter, hurled fiery denun- 
ciations against the traitorous Jews. 


Of the accuracy of the writer’s stories we can 
only judge by the general tone of honesty that 
runs through his pages, and the substantial agree- 
ment between his narrative and the accounts we 
have gathered from other sources. But there is 
room still for a more studious investigation of the 
relics of the ephemeral civilization in Chiquitos 
than Moritz Bach was disposed to bestow upon 
them. His account of the present condition of 
the Indians is unfavorable ; but in the following 
paragraph, we think, we can find a natural con- 
nexion between the exotic virtues of former days 
and the degeneracy of the present day :— 


In former days, (under the Jesuits,) when the 
Indians were better disciplined, stolen goods were 
often restored to their owners. Then the thief 
would bring to the priest, secretly, a knife, for 
instance, and receive absolution of his crime; and 
the priest would restore the knife to its rightful 
owner with these words, ‘* God gives you your 
knife again on condition that you forgive the thief.”’ 
At present stolen goods are never restored. * * 
The Indian of Chiquitos is a sluggard; he will 
allow the heavy rains to pour through the roof of 
his hut befure he will move himself to repair it. 
He is a thief, and teaches his children to steal : 
when one of them brings home his first booty, his 
parents exclaim with pleasure, *‘ ane apanaocos !”’ 
(he is clever!) He is a miserable Christian, fall 
of superstitions, goes from confession as from a 
tavern, loves mass for the sake of the music, 
church festivals for good fare and dancing, and 
believes in witches and ghosts; he is a liar, a bad 
father, son, brother, and husband, and a slanderer. 
But when the hour of life 1s spent, and death 
knocks at the door of his but, he receives the call 
With a stoicism which would do honor to a Socra- 
tes: the greatest pains extort no cries from him, 
he receives the holy sacrament, lies down quietly, 
and dies with all the repose of a philosopher. 


As to the probability of a connexion between the 
present degradation and a previous imaginary ele- 
vation of these Indians, we may form an opinion 
from the accounts given of the plans employed for 
heir conversion and civilization : 





The indians were astonished at the first appear- 
ance of a Jesuit, and know not what to make of a 
man who came to them single and unarmed, who 
at once comprehended, as if by instinct, all their 
forms of salutation and social ceremony, who 
adopted their manners, and bestowed presents 
upon them. And what an effect must the first 
tones of the flute or the violin have had upon 
them! The tale is still told of one of the Jesuits 
who played long on the violin, and only begged, 
as a reward for his pains, that he might be allowed 
to sprinkle a little water upon the heads of the 
listening Indians. But this they would not grant— 
they would dance, but not be sprinkled. The 
obliging musician then seated himself under a 
tree, while the Indians surrounded him, besceching 
that he would continue to play. ‘‘ Bring me a 
little water,’’ said he, ‘ ana will play for you as 
long as you please.’’ As soon as the water was 
fetched, they surrounded him again, while he 
sprinkled and fiddled, and fiddled and sprinkled, 
until both parties were fully satisfied. On another 
occasion the missionaries predicted an eclipse of 
the sun or the moon, at which the Indians laughed 
at first; but, when the phenomenon took place, 
they consented to be baptized, and yielded them- 
selves to the sway of the Jesuits. In many in- 
stances the missionaries availed themselves of a 
knowledge of physics to attain their purposes. 
‘* C’est le premier pas qui cotite."’”, When a horde 
of Indians was thus, in some measure, tamed and 
made nominally Christian, the Jesuits began to 
study the language and manners of the people. 
Soon after baptism, packages of all sorts of tools, 
clothing, ornaments, and convenient things were 
freely distributed among the neophytes. Houses 
began to be built, fields were sown and planted, 
and the Indians were instructed in the care of 
oxen, horses, sheep, goats, swine, and poultry. 
But care was taken lest the new converts should 
become disgusted with their toil ; and, sometimes, 
tribes of Indians already civilized were called in 
to assist in the establishment of the new mission. 
Now, for the first time, some mention was made 
of the Christian religion: the missionary gave to 
the Indians some instruction concerning the Trinity, 
the Virgin, and the Saints, then built a chapel and 
introduced the mass, with prayers and preaching. 
Still the old forms of worship were retained, and 
treated with the utmost respect: for instance, in 
the morning a Christian mass was celebrated, but, 
in the evening a very different mass was performed, 
and the Jesuit himself danced and sung with the 
natives in honor of the old gods of the country. 
With slow but sure steps the labors of the new 
mission advanced towards their object. By de- 
grees, almost imperceptible, the old heathenism 
vanished, and the new religion was established. * * 
Christianity, with all its ceremonies and solemni- 
ties, was intimately united with he daily lite of 
the converted Indians. At four o'clock in the 
morning the father of every family began his do- 
mestic devotions by repeating the Peter Nostr, 
the Ave Maria, or the Credo, followed by al! the 
members of the household, still lying in their beds. 
Next, they went to mass, from which none dare 
be absent, the Jesuit frequently going his round at 
the time, and driving with his whip every one 
who stayed at home when not sick. * * At 
San José there is stili te be seen, in a corner of 
the sacrista, the demon-figure prepared for his part 
in the penitential services of former days. The 
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Jesuit, after declaiming on the sins of the people, 
suddenly called out, ‘* Now comes the devil to 
take you all!’’ At that moment the church doors 
were fastened, nearly all the lights were extin- 
guished, and Satan came in upon a car, arrayed as 
a great black fellow, with fiery eyes, nose, and 
tongue, with horns, tail, and hoofs, while an Indian, 
concealed behind the figure, raised a terrible ery. 
The congregation, as may be easily imagined, 
were horror-struck and in despair, while the Jesuit 
proceeded to explain the designs of the evil one 
who moved about in the church. After some 
quarter of an hour spent in this exhibition, the 
preacher would say, ‘‘ but, through the interces- 
sion of the Holy Virgin, grace is again afforded 
to you, and the devil shall not have you this time !”’ 
At this the black gentleman vanished, and the 
church was suddenly lighted up again. From 
this ceremony arose a very curious custom, still 
preserved among the Indians of San José, who 
include the arch-fiend in their prayers, as if they 
believed the proverb—‘‘ Es bueno tener amigos, 
mas que sea en los infernos.”’ 


The author concludes with a declamation upon 
the expulsion of the missionaries, and an egotistic 
trumpeting forth of his own good sense, candor, 
and impartiality. We leave the few paragraphs 
we have extracted from his pages to speak for 
themselves. 





THE LOWELL OFFERING. 
A LETTER FROM MISS MARTINEAU. 


Your interest in this Lowell book can scarcely 
equal mine; for I have seen the factory girls in 
their Lyceum, and have gone over the cotton mills 
at Waltham, and made myself familiar on the spot 
with factory life in New England ; so that in read- 
ing the ‘‘ Offering,’ I saw again in my memory 
the street of houses built by the earnings of the 
girls, the church which is their property, and the 
girls themselves trooping to the mill, with their 
healthy countenances, and their neat dress and 
quiet manners, resembling those of the tradesman 
class of our country. My visit to Lowell was 
merely for one day, in company with Mr. Emerson’s 
party,—he (the pride and boast of New England 
as an author and philosopher) being engaged by the 
Lowell factory people to lecture to them, in a 
winter course of historical biography. Of course 
the lectures were delivered in the evening, after 
the mills were closed. The girls were then work- 
ing seventy hours a week, yet, as I looked at the 
large audience (and I attended more to them than 
the lecture) I saw no sign of weariness among any 
ofthem. There they sat, row behind row, in 
their own Lyceum—a large hall, wainseoted with 
mahogany, the platform carpeted, well lighted, pro- 
vided with a handsome table, desk, and seat, and 
adorned with portraits of a few worthies ; and as 
they thus sat listening to their lecturer, all wake- 
ful and interested, all well-dressed and lady-like, I 
could not but feel my heart swell at the thought 
of what such a sight would be with us. The dif- 
ference is not in rank, for these young people were 
all daughters of parents who earn their bread with 
their own hands. It is not in the amount of wages, 
however usual that supposition is, for they were 
then earning from one to three dollars a week, 
nesides their food ; the children one dollar (4s.3d.) ; 
the second-rate workers two dollars, and the best 
three; the cost of their dress and necessary com- 
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forts being much above what the same class expend 
in this country. It is not in the amount of wil; 
for, as I have said, they worked seventy clear 
hours per week. The difference was in their 
superior culture. Their minds are kept fresh, and 
strong, and fres by knowledge and power of 
thought ; and this is the reason why they are not 
worn and depressed under their labors. They 
begin with a poorer chance for health than our 
people, for the health of the New England women 
generally is not good, owing to circumstances of 
climate and other influences ; but among the 3800 
women and girls in the Lowell mills when I was 
there, the average of health was not lower than 
elsewhere ; and the disease which was most mis- 
chievous was the same that proves most fatal over 
the whole country—consumption; while there 
were no complaints peculiar to mill life. At Wal- 
tham, where I saw the mills, and conversed with 
the people, I had an opportunity of observing the 
invigorating effects of minp in a life of labor. 
Twice the wages and half the toil would not have 
made the girls | saw happy and healthy without 
that cultivation of mind which afforded them per- 
petual support, entertainment and motive for activ- 
ity. They were not highly educated, but they 
had pleasure in books and lectures, in correspon- 
dence with home ; and had their minds so open to 
fresh ideas, asto be drawn off from thonghts of 
themselves and their own concerns. When at 
work they were amused with thinking over the last 
book they had read, or with planning the account 
they should write home of the last Sunday's ser- 
mon, or with singing over to themselves the soug 
they meant to practise in the evening ; and when 
evening came, nothing was heard of tired limbs 
and eagerness for bed, but, if it was summer, they 
sallied out, the moment tea was over, for a walk, 
and, if it was winter, to the lecture-room, or to 
the ball-room for a dance, or they got an hour's 
practice at the piano, or wrote home, or shut them- 
selves up with a new book. It was during the 
hours of work in the mill that the papers in the 
‘* Offering *’ were meditated, and it was after work 
in the evenings that they were penned. ‘There is, 
however, in the case of these girls, a stronger sup- 
port, a more elastic spring of vigor and cheeriul- 
ness, than even @m active and cultivated under- 
standing. The institution of factory labor has 
brought ease of heart to many; and to many 
occasion for noble and generous deeds. The ease 
of heart is given to those who were before suiler- 
ing in silent poverty, from the deficiency of profit- 
able employment for women, which is even great- 
er in America than with us. It used to be under- 
stood there that all women were maintained by the 
men of iheir families ; but the young men of New 
England are apt to troop off into the West, to set- 
tle in new lands, leaving sisters at home. Some 
few return to fetch a wife, but the greater num- 
ber do not, and thus a vast over proportion of young 
women remains; and to a multitude of these the 
opening of factories was a most welcome event, 
affording means of honorable maintenance, in ex- 
change for pining poverty at home. As for the 
noble deeds, it makes one’s heart glow to stand in 
these mills, and hear of the domestic history of 
some who are working before one’s eyes uncon- 
scious of being observed or of being the object of 
any admiration. If one of the sons of a New 
England farmer shows a love for books and 
thought, the ambition of an affectionate sister is 
roused, and she thinks of the glory and honor to 
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the whole family, and the blessing to him, if he 
could have a college education. She ponders this 
till she tells her parents some day, of her wish to 
go to Lowell, and earn the means of sending her 
brother to college. The desire is yet more urgent 
if the brother has a pious mind, and a wish to en- 
ter the ministry. Many a clergyman in America 
has been prepared for his function by the devoted 
industry of sisters; and many a scholar and pro- 
fessional man dates his elevation in social rank and 
usefulness from his sister’s, or even some affection- 
ate aunt’s entrance upon mill life, for his sake. 
Many girls, perceiving anxiety in their fathers’ 
faces, on account of the farm being incumbered, 
and age coming on without release from the debt, 
have gone to Lowell, and worked uli the mort- 
age was paid off, and the little family property 
4 Such motives may well lighten and sweeten 
labor; and to such girls labor is light and sweet. 
Some, who have no such calls unite the surplus of 
their earnings io build dwellings for their own resi- 
dence, six, eight, or twelve living together with 
the widowed mother, or elderly aunt of one of 
them to keep house for, and give countenance to 
the party. I saw a whole street of houses so 
built and owned at Waltham; pretty frame hou- 
ses, with the broad piazza, and the green venetian 
blinds, that give such an air of coolness and plea- 
santuess to American village and country abodes. 
There is the large airy eating-room, with a few 
prints hung up, the piano atone end, and the uni- 
ted libraries of the girls, forming a good looking 
array of books, the rocking-chairs universal in 
America, the stove adorned in summer with flow- 
ers, and the long dining-table inthe middle. The 
chambers do not answer our English ideas of com- 
fort. There is there a strange absence of the wish 
for privacy ; and more girls are accommodated in 
one room than we should see any reason for in 
such comfortable and pretty houses. In the mills 
the girls have quite the appearance of ladies. 
They sally forth in the morning,with their umbrel- 
las in threatening weather, their calashes to keep 
their hair neat, gowns of print or gingham, with a 
rfect fit, worked colors or pelerines, and waist- 
ands of ribboa. For Sundays and social even- 
ings they have their silk gowns, and neat gloves 
and shoes. Yet through proper economy,—the 
economy of educated and thoughtful people,— 
they are able to lay by for such purposes as | have 
mentioned above. The deposits in the Lowell 
Savings’ Bank were, in 1834, upwards of 114,000 
dollars, the number of operatives being 5000, of 
whom 3800 were women and girls. I thank you 
for calling my attention back go this subject. It 
isone I have pleasure in recurring to. 

There is nothing in America which necessitates 
the prosperity of manufactures as of agriculture, 
and there is nothing of good in their factory sys- 
tem which may not be emulated elsewhere—equal- 
ed elsewhere, when the people employed are so 
educated as to have the command of themselves and 
of their lot in life, which is always and everywhere 
controlled by mind, far more than by outward cir- 
cumstances. lam, &c. H. Martineau. 





From the Atheneum. 
ON THE DEATH OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


A voice of sorrow swells on Albion’s hills, 
For him whose fame her wide dominion fills ; 
Wake, harp of Erin, wake thy saddest tone, 
And mourn the loss of nations as thine own. 





Though many a tempest o'er thy skies hath swept, 
And many a grave thy weary eyes have wept, 
Yet, still, some tears should answer to the knell 
Of him who sang thine Exiles’ woes so well. 


Lost Bard of Hope and Freedom, could our coast 
One harp like those of ancient Tara boast, 
Its voice should rise amid a nation’s gloom, 
To pour a requiem worthy of thy tomb. 
Thou needest not such requiem, while the earth 
Hath souls of melody and hearts of worth,— 
Thine own proud songs through distant ages sent, 
Shall form at once thy dirge and monument. 


Long shall Columbia weep through all her woods, 

The voice that glorified their solitudes ; 

Her mighty lakes, her rivers, while they flow, 
Shall tell the tale of Gertrude’s love and woe ; 
The Baltie’s wave shall answer to thy name, 

In echoes blending thine with Nelson’s fame ; 
And England’s Mariners, where’er they sail, 
Shall give thy glory to the ocean gale. 


Oft shall the pilgrim hail on Linden’s plain 
Thy laurels, guiltless of the battle stain ; 
And oft the heart, where hope alone remains, 
Amid its sorrows, bless thy cheering strains. 
His deed was worthy of his land who gave 
To thine the dust of Kosciusko’s grave ; 
For thus shall Poland's heart, through ages twine 
The memory of her brightest stars with thine. 


Go, with thy glory round thee, mighty shade, 
With robes unstained and laurels undecayed, 
To wake the harp, upon whose golden strings, 
Shall fall no shade of Time's destroying wings. 
But, O forgive if, in a land so long 
The nurse of poets and the home of song, 
My hand hath dared that holy office claim, 
Which well might raise our proudest minstrel’s 

fame. 


July 12th, 1844. Francis Brown. 


SONG. 


Sritt, still thou hauntest me 
Sweet breathéd melody, 
Which erst my lady warbled soft and low ; 
When thro’ the lattice bright 
The slant sun poured his light, 
Bathing the oriel in his rosy flow— 
Deepening her cheek’s rich flush, gilding her hair, 
As clothed in light she sat, like habitant of air. 


That pleasant strain is o’er— 
That slant sun shines no more— 
Or beauteous lady to her soft lute singing : 
That vision rare hath fled, 
And hopes that nourishéd 
My trusting heart, as swift their flight are wing- 
ing,— 
And like some wrecked adventurer I stand, 
Whose argosy hath sunk upon some fatal strand. 


Careless I saw the ray 
Vanish quite away— 
Unmourning listened to the Jute’s last chord ;: 
Yet never dreamed that she,— 
My priceless argosy, 
Wherein the riches of my heart were stored,— 
Could change like them, and that her smile would 
fiee, 
Like as the fading ray—the bygone melody. 


Hood's Magazine. 
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SHORT REVIEWS. 


Historwal Essay on the Rise and Early Progress 
of the doctrine of Lafe-Contingencies in England, 
leading to the establishment of the first Life As- 
surance Society in which ages were distinguish- 
ed. By Eowin James Farren. 

To those who feel any interest in the subject of 
life-assurance, or who are curious to trace the 
gradual progress of science from the first dawn of 
speculation and conjecture to its establishment 
upon principles and observation, Mr. Farren’s 
little book may be safely recommended. Without 
varneness on the one hand, or too minute a detail 


on the other, the author presents a complete view 
of the outlines of the subject, and upon a scale 
judiciously arranged according to the importance 
of the materials. The publication of Graunt, a 


tradesman of London, who, in 1662, first called at- 
tention to the uses that might be made of the Bills 
of Mortality, and suggested the form of ascertain- 
ing the value or expectancy of life—the paper of 
Dr. Halley, the astronomer, who, in 1693, from the 
tables he procured from Breslau, first framed life 
and annuity tables on scientific data, and with 
mathematical accuracy of caleulation—the improve- 
ments of De Moivre on Halley’s method, in 1725— 
and finally, the publication of Simpson in 1742, 
which placed the doctrine of life-assurance on 
nearly its present basis—are all noticed at length ; 
whilst the subordinate and intermediate publications 
are cursorily dismissed. In going over these re- 
cords of discovery, it is curious to notice how the 
principle seemed to have been present to the mind 
of the first discoverer, Graunt, although, from want 
of scientific knowledge and sufficient data, he was 
unable to do more than present it dimly, if he 
even saw the uses to which it could be turned. It 
is equally interesting to see how Halley, when his 
mind was directed to the subject, seized upon the 
broad features, and fixed them in a form available 
for present use and future improvement ; and how 
each improver discovered a subordinate principle, 
simplifying and carrying out to practice the idea of 
Halley. Looking back, it also seems odd to ob- 
serve how long ‘* practical’ men disregarded the 
deductions of science. For a long time after Hal- 
ley advanced the simple proposition that the proba- 
bility of life depended upon the age of the person, 
and exhibited the result of his caleuiations as to 
the worth of annuities at different periods, govern- 
ment went on granting them without regard to age, 
and life-insurance-offices fixed their premiums in 
much the same manner. Nay, nearly sixty years 
after Halley wrote, thirty years after De Moivre 
had published ‘* Concerning the Expectation of 
Life and the Probabilities of Survivorship,’’ and 
about twenty years after Simpson’s treatise, the 
crown officers refused the great Equitable Office a 
charter, beeause ‘* the success of this scheme must 
depend upon the truth of certain calculations taken 
upon tables of life and death, whereby the chance 
of mortality is attempted to be reduced to a certain 
standard,’”’ &c. How this *‘ scheme’’ succeeded 
as an ‘* association,”’ is well known ; and with the 
establishment of the Equitable Society Mr. Farren 
concludes his little book. It would be improved 
by the incorporation of some particulars es 
the progress of the subject on the continent o 
Europe.—Spectator. 


Sierra Leone. By Rosertr Crarke, Surgeon. 


An account of the colony, its climate, statistics, 
population and society, which contains several 





SHORT REVIEWS. 


particulars interesting to those who have heen or 
are likely to be connected with it, bat will not in- 
terest the general reader. Some curious accounts 
are given of the habits and customs of the various 
negro-tribes. The following ordeal employed by 
the Akoos must be tolerably certain of convicting a 
prisoner, ‘* To detect a thief, the jugeler takes a 
vegetable infusion into which capsicum, minimum, 
or bird-pepper is put. ‘The conjuror then takes a 
pepper-corn and chews it, squirting the juice into 
the eye of the individual suspected. If the eye 
becomes moistened with tears, or if he complains 
of pain, he is declared guilty.’’—Atheneum. 


Glossology, or the Diagnosis of Disease by the Ap- 
pearances of the Tongue. By B. River. 


The avthor has written this book on the as- 
sumption that the tongue is an index to every dis- 
ease. He regards it as a universal pathometer, 
the study of whose indications will alone expose 
the lurkings of disease in every hidden corner of 
the human system. Regarding it in this light, he 
has studied its structure, counted its papille, and 
apportioned out its surface into compartments with 
mathematical precision. Such labors are not 
wanting in interest; but the medical man who 
places reliance on the indications of a single organ, 
as affording a proof of the nature of a disease or a 
guide to its treatment, will not seldom discover 
the error he has committed, when the mischief he 
has done cannot be retrieved.—Jind. 


Gospel before the Age. By the Rev. Rosert 
Mon Tcomery. 


Some years have now elapsed since Mr. Robert 
Montgomery's claims as a poet were irrevocably 
decided, and the most unparalleled exertions of the 
puffing art, that can be found in literary history, 
proved unavailing to support them. He now comes 
before the world as a Theologian; exhibiting 
the same arrogant assuinption, the same prcete tec- 
toria lingua, and the same arts in identifying his 
fame with the worst popular prejudices, as when 
he attempted to palm himself upon the public asa 
second Milton. Mis theology is just on a par with 
his poetry; the same pretension, and the same 
want of any qualification to support the pretence, 
is manifest in both. There is, however, the old 
parade of names and authorities. But 

Ad populum phaleras! Egote intus et in ome pes 
bid. 


An Outline of the various Social Systems and Com- 
munities, which have been founded on the Prin- 
ciple of Cooperation, with an Introductory Essay, 
by the author of the ‘‘ Philosophy of Neces- 


” 


Publications on this subject greatly increase in 
number. The “ organization of industry’ has been 
repeatedly advocated, but has remained unefiected 
from its impossibility. Whether that impossibility 
be inherent or circumstantial, it has continued 
unto the present time; if it be only the latter, 
industrial organization will be realized whenever 
the general system of things shall permit, but not 
before. But is there not a fallacy in the premises! 
The discontent we hear so much of, is assumed to 
arise from ‘‘ long-continued and wide-spread dis- 
tress ;’’—may it not, on the contrary, be the result 
of ever increasing prosperity’ The sons are not 
satisfied with the condition of their fathers ; neither 
should they be; the advancement they have 
already attained makes them desire more. This 
is according to natural order; and furnishes a bet- 
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ter reason for the theorist’s hope ofa labor-organi- 
gation, than the worn out and now disbelieved ery | 
of * Wolf, wolf!” The wolf is not yet at the 
doors of Englishmen ; there is no evil which is not 
remediable by means far short of extreme mea- | 
sures. That one of these ts the establishment of 
associations, where needful, we admit ; but all sys- | 
tems of Socialism and Communism that have | 
reached us, have seemed impracticable and one- | 
sided, while professing the general good, and pre- 
tending catholic utilities. We will not apply to! 
them the usual epithets of ** wild and visionary ;”° | 
but, tried in the balance of impartial inquiry, we | 





** We make God a liar, if we fear lest examina- 
tion and knowledge shake our belief. 

**'There is the easy peace, when all want and 
suffering count as a merit and blessing. There is 
the hard strife, when we aim at perfection, yet 
would not lose happiness. 

** Natural virtue required respect, applause, vie- 
tory, and what it did was a means to an end; 
Christianity removed the end into another world, 
and for glorifying in success substituted humble 
endeavor. 

** It was no doubt a thing impossible that Pagan 
men coming crudely to the teachings of Christian- 


are compelled to declare, that we have found them |ity should comprehend that this perfection was a 
wanting. The question is one of practical—more | whole, real and entire as the statue of the artist; 
than speculative—import, and deserving serious | not a case and a mask, as are always the idols of 


consideration, particularly when we consider, that | 


at least three fourths of the population depend on 
wages alone for subsistence. — Atheneum. 


savages. 
** It might often need much self-conceit for one 


lof a noble and beuntiful spirit, to see that what it 


|deems ingratitude is merely the contrast of its own 
Guide Books.— The Hand-book to Paris, Fighth | wealth with the more sterile natures around. 


i ith ; g > j . ; > a - i e . 

—— py aererimge Pa ‘a ao ot ii | ._“‘Troth must be met with smiles; when past 
" % : 

ment. Mr. Coghlan's Hand-book for Central Eu- | she wil) not be recalled, or if she turns she is sul- 

rope embraces an extent of country larger than can | 





be adequately deseribed in a single volume—pro- 
fessing to serve as guide to Belgium, Holland, the 
Rhine, Germany, Switzerland, France (including 
Paris,) and the Continental Spas!—As far as a 
cursory eXamination can justify a judgment, the 
information it contains does not appear to be either 
choice or correct. The Traveller's Hand-book for | 
Gibraltar, with Observations on the surroundmg | 
Country, by an Old Inhabitant, is put together on 
the least-quantity-of-information principle; it is, 
however, liberally illustrated with rather coarse 
lithographs. Mr. Hemingway's Panvrama of the 
Beauties, Curvwsities, and Antiquities of North 
Wales, may be recommended as a laboriously col- 
lected and sensibly-written guide-book. Why, by 
the way, do not some of our sketchers, who have 
labored so diligently in Ireland, and Scotland, and 
Cockneyland—a ** Boz,’’ or a ‘* Titmarsh’’—do 
something for the principality! It is full of char- 
acter, costume, legend, scenery, all, in short, that 
makes travelling desirable. A new Pocket Guide 
to the Isle of Wight, &c., would have been better 
without the ‘‘chapter introductory,’ which is 
written in the high popinjay style. ‘The idea of 
Ercursions in the Viconity of London was possibly 
suggested by the papers which have appeared in 
this journal: here the guide promises that the 
tourist shall “* visit and view all the chief objects 
of attraction in nature and art within a circle of 
from forty to fifty miles ‘in eight excursions.” 
This is rather too much in the style of Puck’s 
flight, we suspect: but the little hook seems to 
contain a good deal of information ; and is, at all 
events, not dear for sixpence. A more capital 
shilling’s worth is the Pictorial Guide to Green- 
wich, with which we must close this paragraph, 
twenty-three excellent engravings on w from 
original sketches being given, to set off the letter- 
press, which is also liberally garnished (perhaps 
too much so for simple tastes) with flowers of poe- 
try. —Ihid, 


_ Euphrosyne. By H. Von Menscu.—A pleas- 
ing little book of moral sayings, and wise maxims, 
and useful tru:hs; as, 

“Old men and single women no one ever feels 
grateful to ; what have they to do with their money, 
tume, and affections, but give them? 

“The aristocracy to come sits now behind the 





Counter, or keeps school. 


‘len and ungracious.’’— Gent. Mag. 
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Paris Acapremy or Sciences.—Ju/y 8.—A com- 
munication was received from M. Chatteumann on 
the use of an ammoniacal solution as manure. M, 
Chatteumann says that he last year watered a 
portion of his meadows with this solution, and ob- 
tained satisfactory results. This year the crop of 
hay, on the part watered last year with the solu- 
tion, has been double that of the parts which were 
not so treated, and he is of opinion that there will 
be the same result in the third year. M. Chatteu- 
mann states that 400 kilogrammes of the ammoni- 
aca] salts of commerce will suffice for a hectare 
(about 2; English acres) of land for three years. 
—A paper was received from M. A. Gautier, of 
Geneva, on the spots upon the sun’s disk. This 
gentleman expresses an opinion that those years 
in which the spots are the most numerous and 
permanent are colder than those when the spots 
are less frequent and numerous.—M. Parola com- 
municated some new facts respecting the ergot in 
rye. He states that it acts with more or less in- 
tensity according to the temperament of the person 
to whom it is administered. When given as a 
medicine, there are constitutions which will bear 
very large doses without experiencing injury, 
whereas others would be seriously injured. When 
rye affected with the ergot is made into bread, it 
does not, says M. Parola, undergo any change, 
unless the baking be carried almost to torrefaction. 
—aAn application was made by M. Leweski for the 
appointment of a committee to examine and report 
upon an atmospheric engine with a triple moving 
power applicable to navigation and railroads. ‘The 
Academy have appointed two of its members to 
report.—M. Andraud, an engineer, who has de- 
voted some years and large sums of money to 
experiments on atmospheric air, with a view to its 
application to navigation and railroads, presented 
a paper in which he stated that by looking through 
a hole of very small diameter, the molecules of at- 
mospherie air may be clearly distinguished. The 
molecules of oxygen and azote are, he says, very 
different in size, form, and general appearance. 

July 22.—Mr. Wertheim made a communica- 
tion on the elasticity of metals under different de- 
grees of temperature, from 15 to 200. It results 
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from his experiments that the coéfficients of 
elasticity diminish in a continuous manner as the 
temperature rises, but iron and steel are exceptions 
to this otherwise general rule. M. Wertheim has 
also made experiments as to the influence of the gal- 
vanic current upon the elasticity of metals. He 
finds that this current produces a momentary dim- 
inution of the coéfficient of elasticity in the metallic 
wires over which it passes by its own action, 
independently of the diminution produced by the 
elevation of temperature. The diminution ceases 
with the current, no matter how long its action may 
have been.—A paper was received from M. Fizeau 
on some experiments made with a view to obtain 
photographic designs on paper from a daguerréo- 
type plate engraved by chemical means. The 
problem consists in acting upon the daguerréotype 
impressions by an agent which eats into the dark 
parts, without affecting the light parts of the 
plate ; or, in other words, which attacks the silver 
in presence of the mercury, without affecting the 
Jatter. A mixed acid, composed of nitric, nitrous, 
and chloric acids, has this property. The opera- 
tion should be performed with the acid of heat. 
The formation of the chlorure of silver, which is 
an insoluble salt, would soon check the action of 
the acid, if it were not removed by an ammoniacal 
solution. After this first process, the plate would 
be engraved too slightly for good impressions to 
come off; the plate is therefore rubbed over with 
linseed-oil, and then wiped, so as to leave the oil 
only in hollow parts. The prominent parts are 


then gilt by the galvanic process, and the reliefs | 
being protected by gold, the hollow parts can be | 


deepened at the will of the operator.—A paper by 
M. Vergnaud, on explosions in powder-mills, was 
read: he is of opinion that these explosions are 
not produced by sparks from the crushing of the 
silex, but by electrical sparks resulting from 
peculiar circumstances, which he proposes to in- 
vestigate.—A communication was made by the 
scientific commission which was sent to Egypt. 
In the atlas published by the commission are a 
great number of hieroglyphics, some of which 
represent the zodiac. In attempting to decipher 
them, M. Champollion found the word autocraton, 
by which Nero was inthe habit of signing his 
acts ; consequently, it was presumed that the zo- 
diac was of the reign of Nero. Since the publica- 
tion of the above work, M. Champollion has visited 
Egypt, and, not being able to discover this inscrip- 
tion, he fancied that he had been hoaxed by the 
commission, and complained of the supposed hoax 
tothe Academy. The members of the commission 
have, therefore, protested against his complaint, 
and declared that if he did not see the inseription, 
the fault was his own, not theirs, and they assert 
positively its existence.—Some amusement was 
created in this sitting by the exhibition of a Chi- 
nese polished metallic mirror. On the back of this 
mirror are certain engraved designs, which, when 
the rays of the sun strike upon the polished 
surface, are reflected upon the ceiling of a room 
as visibly as if they were engraved upon the face 
of the mirror.—Atheneum. 


Frencu Scientiric Expepirtion.—Intelligence 
has been lately received of the scientific expedi- 
tion of M. de Castelnau, in South America. Ac- 
cording to the French papers, ‘‘ He was received 
by the government at Rio Janeiro with great at- 
tention, and the archives were thrown open to 
him. After remaining in that city for some time, 
he set out for the interior; and, after having 
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erossed the Siena d’Estralla, he entered the prov- 
ince of the mines. He remained at Barbacena 
some time, to make some astronomical observa- 
tions, and then proceeded to the topaz mine of 
Capan, from whence he went to Ouro Prito, the 
capital of that rich province. M. de Castelnau 
describes it as a very curious city, both for its posi- 
tion amongst gold mountains, and for the old Por- 
tuguese style in which it is built. The expedition 
afterwards visited the rich gold mines of Catta 
Branca, Marro-Velho, and Gongo-Soco, all be- 
linging to English companies. The rainy season 
then came on, and rendered dangerous their pas- 
sage through the great desert of Rio San Fran- 
cisco ; and the expedition in consequence, entered 
the province of Goyaz, by the Indian Aldea of 
Santa-Anna, and proceeded to Villa Boa, the cap- 
ital, situated in the centre of Brazil. M. de Cas- 
telnau represents this country as exceedingly rich. 
Gold is found abundantly in the river gravel, and 
pieces of native gold of several pounds weight are 
frequently discovered. The diamonds of Riv- 
Claro are remarkable for their size; and in the 
lake of Salinas pearls are found in shells of the 
Unio kind. The expedition was going, when the 
last intelligence left, to embark on the Rio To- 
eantin, which it was to descend, in order to reach 
Goyaz by Arraguay. All this country is in the 
power of the most warlike tribes of the desert. 
On its return from this excursion of 600 leagues, 
the expedition was to continue its journey towards 
Lima, passing by Cuyaba, and Matto-Grasso.—J). 


We learn from Alexandria, that the Mission of 
Prussian Savans, under Dr. Lepsius, was expected 
back at Thebes, in September.—Jb. 


E1cuteen months since we published letters 
from M. Botta, announcing his interesting discov- 
eries at Nineveh; and subsequently reported on 
the progress of the exploration, and of the arrival 
in Paris of a collection of drawings, inscriptions, 
and fragments of sculpture, which were submitted 
to the Academy of Inscriptions, on whose report, 
the minister instructed M. Eugéne Flandin to pro- 
ceed to Mosul, and assist in further researches. 
Letters just received, dated Mosul, June 9, give 
some later particulars. The writer says—‘* The 
works are going on actively at Khorsabad, (the 
modern village, built on the site of the old ecapi- 
tal,) and the sculptures continue to present the 
same characteristic trait—everything warlike, and 
nothing appertaining to religion. We cannot yet 
form any idea of the plan of these buildings, 
although we have laid bare two halls, 108 feet in 
length, and a number of smaller rooms. Khorsa- 
bad is built over one corner of an immense quad- 
rangular enclosure, formed of walls built of bricks, 
bearing inscriptions, with towers at regular dis- 
tances. The whole military and civil life of the 
Assyrians could be made out from the buildings 
and inscriptions which remain here. We have 
hitherto not experienced any opposition from the 
authorities; though they, in their ignorance, im- 
agine that to find treasure must be our object. 
We have a quantity of objects to send home, as 
soon as our ambassador at Constantinople furnishes 
us with means of transport by the Tigris.’’— J. 


Tue TeLernone, by Capt. John Taylor.—The 
chief object of ths powerful wind-instrument is for 
conveying signals during foggy weather, by sounds 
produced by means of compressed air forced 
through trumpets, audible at six miles distance. 
The four notes are played by opening the valves 
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of the recipient, and the intensity of sound is pro- 
ortioned to the compression of the internal air. 
he small-sized telephone instrument, which is 
portable, was tried on the river, and the signal 
notes were distinctly heard four miles off. 


Cottece or Curmistry.—We have so frequent- 
ly stated our conviction that Association is the pre- 
vailing principle of the present age, that we have 
nothing left but to record the corroborations of the 
truth which are constantly occurring. We have 
now before us a ‘* Proposal for establishing a Col- 
lege of Chemistry, for promoting the science, and 
its application to Agriculture, Arts, Manufactures 
and Medicine.’’ ‘The provisional council is rich in 
noble, parliamentary and learned names; and from 
the commercial character of our country, the suc- 
cess of such an institution may be reasonably pre- 
dicted. ‘The proposed college will, it is stated, 
**be mainly devoted to PURE SCIENCE: at the same 
time, to meet the exigencies of this country, and 
to adopt the latest improvements in the continental 
schools, an appendage will be provided devoted to 
the economic arts, where inquiries relating to 
pharmacy, agriculture, and other arts may be 
pursued. Thus it will be adapted to all classes of 
students.’’—Atheneum. 





Market Weston Cuurcu—We have much 
pleasure in bringing to the notice of our readers a 
successful application of science in restoring to a 
perpendicular position the north wall of Market 
Weston Church. The church is supposed to have 
been erected in the fourteenth century. From age 
and casualties the north wall had declined out- 
wardly nineteen inches from the perpendicular, and 
threatened the utter destruction of the building. 
Under the superintendence of Mr. Cottington, this 
wall, (the weight of which had been calculated at 
240 tons,) has been brought up to the perpeadicu- 
lar, by the process of expanding by heat three bars 
of iron, two and a half inches in diameter, which 
traversed and connected both walls of the church. 
These bars, (which had screws worked on one 
end of them and projected beyond the south wall,) 
were inclosed in cast iron boxes filled with lighted 
charcoal. When the bars were fully expanded by 
the heat, the screws were wound up firmly .o the 
undamaged south wall. The charcoal boxes were 
then removed, and the process of cooling com- 
menced. Gradually the bars contracting equal- 
ly with their previous expansion, compelled the 
whole mass of the wall to follow the irresistible 
power now exerting itself, and in four successive 
operations the whole wall rose to its original per- 
pendicular.—Bury Post. 


Mss. or Evter.—A letter from St. Peters- 
burgh mentions that, among the MSS. in the 
University of Dorpat, have been found twenty- 
three manuscript and unpublished works of the 
celebrated mathematician, Euler. These manu- 
scripts, in Latin, French, and German, all dealing 
with the most profound questions of science, have 
been purchased by the Imperial Academy of Sci- 
ences in the capital, and will be included in a new 
edition of Euler's works, which that body is pre- 
paring for oe scam and which will extend to 
something between 25 and 28 large quarto vol- 
umes.—Atheneum, 


Astatic Society.—At the last meeting of the 
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said that he. had on this, as on former occasions, 
been Jed to the identification by finding in lists of 
drugs in Arabian medica] writings, a name similar 
to that of hyssop in Hebrew. He then read some 
passages of Scripture where the hyssop is men- 
tioned ; from which it follows that the plant must 
have grown in lower Egypt, and about Mount 
Sinai before and during the Exodus, and after- 
wards, about Jerusalem; that it must grow on 
walls or rocks; and that it must get to a sufficient 
size to yield a rod or stick; that it must have 
formed a bunch to be used in sprinkling ; and that 
it must have cleansing properties ; and also that 
it should have a vernacular appellation similar to 
its Hebrew name. Many plants had been brought 
forward, but none of them possessed al] the requi- 
sites. ‘They either did not grow on walls, or they 
did not form a stjck, or they had no cleansing 
at dabaagp and none of them had a name like the 
Tebrew ezob or ezov. Dr. Royale had seen in 
Rhazes that a species of hyssop grew near Jerusa- 
lem ; and Burckhardt describes a plant which he 
saw in the neighborhood of Mount Sinai called 
aszef. ‘The name and description caused him to 
infer that this must be the caper plant, one of 
whose names is aszef. He then proceeded to show 
that the plant possesses all the qualities required 
for its identification with the hyssop ; its name is 
similar; it grows upon rocks and walls; it is 
mentioned as becoming a shrub of a hardy and 
woody substance, when growing in a congenial 
climate ; ancient authors speak of its detergent 
qualities ; and it is still retained as an aperient root 
in some of the continental pharmacopeias. From 
all these characteristics the professor concluded 
that the caper plant was the Hyssop of the Bi- 
ble.—Atheneum. 
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Amip the “rumors of wars’’ by which the 
European House of Peace is just now so unnatur- 
ally disturbed, and, in view of the long and trou- 
bled life which, in peace as in war, the old man 
who writes the following letter has led, there is 
something so genial and touching in such a remi- 
niscence as jt expresses, that we travel some 
little out of our course to give it currency. From 
what a tower of eminence, dearly won and wearily 
maintained—over what a sea of storms and revo- 
lutions, that have altered the physical boundaries, 
and changed the moral land-marks, of the nations 
of the world—along what an avenue of countless 
graves, furnished by the sword, the axe, and the 
natural touch of wasting time—through what a 
wide, wild field of perplexing shadows—does the 
monarch, made wise by years, and wiser still by 
the chastening weight of the mighty crown upon 
his faded brow, travel back, to this memory of his 
vigorous manhood and exiled time! The letter 
goes to the heart like a homily ; and the vanity of 
strife, and the nothingness of grandeur, and the 
pleasantness of the voices like this rising up above 
them both, are its themes. At Hammerfest, the 
most northerly establishment, we believe, of civil- 
ized Europe, the Norwegian Vice-Consul, Burk, 
recently celebrated the eighty-second anniversary 
of his birth-day ; and, on that day, he received an 
autograph letter and a gold medal from the King 
of the French. One face of the medal has the 





Royal Asiatic Society, a paper was read by Prof. 
Royle, on the identification of the Hyssop of the 
Seriptures with the Caper plant. ‘The Professor 





monarch’s bust; and, on the other, is this inscri 
tion :—‘* Given by King Lovis Philippe to M. C,. 
| Burk, in memory vf the hospitality received at 
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Hammerfest, in August 1795.’’ The letter is 
dated from Neuilly, and rans thus:—‘‘It has 
always heen pleasant to me, to feel that the travel- 
ler Muller is still unforgotten, in a country where 
he journeyed in lowly guise and unknown ; and that 
journey is ever pleasantly remembered by me. 
Amoug my recollections, T put in the first rank the 
frank and cordial hospitality extended to me, a 
stranger, throughout the whole of Norway—in 
Norland and Finmark in particular; and now, 
when forty-nine years have past away since that 
pleasant time, and few are left of those by whom 
that hospitality was given, it is most agreeable to 
me to express to all who remain, through you, 
the gratitude which still survives.’’—A/heneum. 


New vses or Inp1a Russer.—About three years 
ago we published an account of this interesting 
substance, detailing its history, the manner in 
which it is obtained from the various trees that 
yield it, and the uses to which it was then applied. 
At that time its chief and almost only use was in 
the manufacture of Macintosh’s waterproof cloth, 
the fabrication of some surgical apparatus in which 
elasticity and pliability were the objects desired, 
the rubbing out of black-lead pencil-marks from 
paper, and a few other minute and unimportant 
applications. Now, however, this substance is 
employed in some highly important branches of 
our manufactures, and has become a valuable agent 
in the arts and seiences—showing what an exten- 
sive field the rapid advance of science may open 


up for the appliance of materials hitherto consid- | 


ered as next to useless. From its peculiar elasti- 
city, its impermeability to air and water, its being 
soluble only in naphtha, and from its great dura- 
bility, it bas been successfully employed in the 
fabrication of various cloths, besides that of Mac- 
intosh : for air-cushions, safety-belts and jackets ; 
ligaments and bandages for gloves, stockings, bra- 
ces, and other articles of dress ; for boots, stoppers 
for bottles, and numerous other purposes. With 
these appliances most of our readers may be fa- 
miliar; but few may know, or might expect, that 
it would be employed as a pavement for stables, 
lobbies, public halls, and the like; that it is now 
being used in the construction of life-boats ; and 
that is also proposed to use it extensively in the 
fitting up of our men-of-war. The Elastic Pave- 
ment Company have lately erected machinery for 
the preparation of the material for these unportant 
purposes, and can produce it, it seems, at a price suf- 
ficiently moderate to admit of its general adoption. 

As a pavement for stables,-the caoutchoue pre- 
paration is said to be unequalled, preventing the 
lodging of stale matters, and their consequent nox- 
ious exhalations ; requiring little litter; and pre- 
serving the knees and other parts of the horse from 
injuries which are apt to be received in stone-paved 
stables. By a little precaution, the ammonia, 
which now exhales to the injury of the horse’s 
health, may be collected and sold as a manure, at 
from two to thtee pounds per horse per annum. 
The stables of the commissioners of Woolwich 
dockyard have been paved with this material for 
upwards of two years, and are allowed to be su- 
perior in point of cleanliness, freedom from smell, 
aud healthiness, to what they were previous to 
the laying down of the elastic pavement. It has 
also been laid down in the Adiniralty courtyard, 
and the carriage entrance court to Windsor Castle, 
where it has given much satisfaction. ‘* With 
respect to its application to marine purposes,”’ 
s..s the Railway Gazette, ‘‘a life-boat is now 
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being constructed on the company’s premises, 
(thirty-four feet length of keel, and twelve breadth 
of beam,) which, with the exception of*the keel 
and some iron braces, will be entirely formed of 
India-rubber and cork planking. She will weigh 
but one ton and a half, au ordinary life-boat weigh- 
ing three tons; and it is the opinion of all naval 
men and engineers who have seen her, that it will 
be almost impossible to sink her under ordinary 
circumstances, and that, when driven on a rock by 
the action of the waves, she will rebound hike a 
ball, without fracture. It is also proposed to use 
the caoutchoue preparation for an inner jining be- 
tween the guns in war-vessels, to prevent the 





effects of splinters; for hammock nettings and 
'bulwarks, to save the crew from canister, grape, 
&c., and for other useful though less obvious pur- 
poses.”’ 

Such are the numerous purposes to which hu- 
man ingenuity can apply a single, and to all ap- 
pearance an insignificant substance—the exuded 
sap of a tree ; showing that science not only sup- 
plies our more obvious wants, but creates others, 
and ealls into use hitherto neglected materials to 
supply them. Nothing in nature is useless; if 
we cannot now see its value, let us rest assured 
that the time will come for its profitable applica- 
tion. — Chambers’ Journal, 


We rejoice to see, in the journals of our French 
neighbors, that the keeper of the seals has, at 








length, interfered to put down the erying abuse 
which has converted the courts of criminal justice, 
‘in that country, into ap arena whither the idle went 
in search of an emotion—as, in Spain, the ladies 
'sit at bull-fights. A recent trial, at the Assizes 
| for the Seine, has been attended by all the cireum- 
stance of a dramati performance ; and the fair 
‘and well-dressed have intrigued for reserved places, 
and jostled for places at all, as at the dééut of 
some renowned actor. The attributes of law are 
mocked by the presence of these trivialities—the 
whisper of the curious, the exclamation of the 
mere sight-seer, and the sigh of the sentimental, 
disturb the calm and passionless character proper 
to the place of Justice, in her solema hour of de- 
‘liberation; and the lives of trembling men are 
| weighed in balances that seem, amid such acces- 
sories, as unreal and dramatic as the acted catas- 
‘trephes of the mimic stage. For these seekers 
after excitement, whose craving nothing less than 
the mortal agonies of a trial of life and death can 
satisfy, it were better to revive the gladiator’s 
cireus of old times, than let the courts of criminal 
| justice be ever entered in a spirit of lounging erit- 
icism, or fashionable curiosity. We observe, by 
the way, referring to another notorious trial, in 
which this abuse was carried to its highest point— 
justice ran, for a time, the risk of changing her 
character altogether, amid the comments of the 
sentimental and the tears of the sympathizers—and 
| the ladies of a certain part of France lost more rep- 
| utation than they can recover, at Jeast in this gene- 
| ration,—that the Vicomte de Leotaud has sold the 
‘diamonds recovered by him from the wretched 
|Madame Lafarge, and sent their price to be dis- 
| tributed among the poor of the towns of Tulle and 
Brive.— Atheneum. 





Prisoners set at Lirerty.—Very early this 
|morning, July 19, the Bashaw set at liberty all the 
prisoners of Abukir. This act of clemency was 
‘announced to Ibrahim Pasha on his arrival at the 
|palace to inquire after the health of his father ; 
|it is said he shed tears of joy on the occasion. 
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Mr. Georce Srepnxenson.—This eminent en- 
gineer, at a recent entertainment at Newcastle, 

ve the following account of himself :—*‘ The 
first locomotive that I made was at Killingworth 
eolliery, and with Lord Ravensworth’s money. 
Yes! Lord Ravensworth and Co., were the first 
parties that would intrust me with money to make 
a locomotive engine. ‘That engine was made 32 
years ago, and we called it‘ My Lord.’ I said to my 
friends that there was no limit to the speed of such 
an engine, provided the works could be made to 
stand. In this respect great perfection has been 
reached, and in consequence a very high velocity 
has been attained. In what has been done under 
my management, the merit is only in part my 
own ; I have been most ably seconded and assisted 
by my son. In the earlier period of my career, 
and when he was a little boy, I saw how deficient 
I was in education, and made up my mind that he 
should not labor under the same defect, but that I 
would put him to a good school, and give him a 
liberal training. IL was, however, a poor man, and 
how do you think I managed? 1 betook myself 
to mending my neighbors’ clocks and watches at 
night, after my daily labor was done; and thus I 
procured the means of educating my son. He 
became my assistant and my companion. He got 
an appointment as under-reviewer, and at mghts 
we worked together at our engineering. I got 
leave to go from Killingworth to lay down a rail- 
way at Iletton, and next to Darlington ; and after 
that I went to Liverpool to plan a line to Manches- 
ter. I there pledged myself to attain a speed of 
10 miles an hour. I said | had no doubt the loco- 
motive might be made to go much faster, but we 
had better be moderate at the beginning. The 
directors said 1 was quite right; for if, when 
they went to Parliament, I talked of going at a 
greater rate than 10 miles an hour, I would put 
across on the concern. It was not an easy task 
for me to keep the engine down to ten miles an 
hour, but it must be done, and I did my best. I 
had to place myself in that most unpleasant of all 
positions—the witness-box of a parliamentary com- 
mittee. T was not long in it, I assure you, before 
I began to wish for a hole to creep out at. I coul 
not find words to satisfy either the committee or 
myself. Some one inquired if I were a foreigner, 
and another hinted that I was mad. ButI put ap 
with every rebuff, and went on with my plans, de- 
termined not to be putdown. Assistance gradually 
increased—improvements were made every day— 
and to-day a train, which started from London in 
the morning, has brought me in the afternoon to 
my native soil, and enabled me to take my place 
in this room, and see around me many faces which 
I have great pleasure in looking upon.’’—Sun. 


Pension on tHe Crvit List.—The following 
are the pensions which have been granted during 
the year ending June 20:—Dame Maria Bell, 
100/. a year, in consideration of the services 
rendered to science by her late husband, Sir 
Charles Bell; Miss Ann Drummond, in consider- 


ation of the public services of her brother, the 
lamented Mr. Edward Drummond, assassinated by 
Macnaghten, 200/., a year; Mr. Robert Brown, 
the botanist, 250/., a year; Dame Florentia Sale, 
wife of the hero of Jellalabad, 500/., a year; and 
Sir William Rowan Hamilton, the Astronomer 
Royal for [reland, 200/., a year: making altogeth- 
er, 1,200/. per annum thus conferred.—Ath. 


Towa Inp1ans.—The migration of the Indian 
tribes driven from their ancient hunting grounds is 
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taking a new direction ; and the place in which to 
study their habits and varieties is now the Egyp- 
tian Hall, in Piccadilly. To the Ojibbeways have 
succeeded the Iowas, a body of whom, fourteen in 
number, warriors, squaws, and a ‘* papoose,’* have 
arrived at that town residence from their seat on 
the Upper Missouri, near the Rocky Mountains 
o: North America, for the purpose of exhibiting 
their war and other dances, soags aud games, under 
the arrangement of Mr. Cathn. They are headed 
by their principal chief, ‘* White Cloud,”* and their 
‘* Great Medicine Man ;”’ and this is the first time, 
it is said, that the head of a tribe, or a ‘* mystery 
man,’’ has ever Jeft his native prairies for a foreign 
land. In personal appearance these men are infe- 
rior to their predecessors, the Ojibbeways ; still, 
we warn our country women, after what has passed, 
to be on their guard against the seductions of ** Ro- 
man Nose’? (** No-ho-mun-ya.’’) Let them be- 
ware of ** Strutting Pigeon,”’ and her sister squaws, 
who are, we understand, very formidable-lodking 
persons. One of them is called ‘* Oke-we-me,”’ 
the ** Female Bear that walks on the back of 
another ;*’ and the name is, we think, very signi- 
fieant of what an English jady may expect in the 
wigwam of an Indian chief. These people are 
amongst the most warlike of the North American 
tribes—more wild and uncouth than any who have 
yet made their appearance in this country—and 
well worth visiting, we understand, for the striking 
pictures they exhibit of the rude and savage life of 
the forest and the prairie.—A/heneum. 


Ir is understood that a treaty is, at present, in 
course of negotiation, on the part of England, with 
the Prussian government, for the suppression of 
literary piracy, and protection of copyright, in the 
two countries; and that if the object be satisfac- 
torily attained, it will be proposed also by our gov- 
ernment to all the States included in the Zollverein. 





Drawinc or THE Picture-Lortrries.—THe 
\drawing of the Art-Union prizes having taken 
| place, it is generally supposed that this and other 
| pieture-lotteries have been legalized by act of Par- 
liament. Such is not the case, however : the act, 
as its preamble states, is simply ‘‘ an act to indem- 
nify persons connected with Art-Unions, and oth- 
ers, against certain penalties.’’ It discharges from 
all penal liabilities those connected with Art- 
Unions until the 31st of July next year; the par- 
ties concerned with distributions and other schemes 
of private individuals being only allowed: till the 
Ist of October ensuing. Lord Monteagle’s bill 
originally contained a clanse legalizing the Art- 
Unions, and providing for their regulations; but 
this was struck out by the Commons, and not re- 
stored by the Lords, on the understanding thata 
special act should be introduced ear! poest session. 

There is little doubt but that Art-Unions will be 
legalized on certain conditions ; and the report of 
the committee will probably influence government 
in Jaying down the restrictions under which these 
associations are to be sanctioned. The report is 
not yet printed ; when it is, we shall return to the 
subject. Meanwhile, it seems desirable that re 
managing committees of Art-Unions should con 
sider the best means of carrying into effect the pur 
poses of these associations to the satisfaction of 
subscribers, and so as to disarm the opposition of 
the printsellers. This opposition is chiefly direct- 
ed against the distribution of prints ; and it would 
be well to take the opinion of the mass of subscrib- 
ers as to the value set upon these prints, before 





deciding upon making enemies of the printsellers, 
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who were at first the best friends of Art-Unions, 
and have latterly become rivals in self-defence. 
We do not counsel any truckling to opposing inter- 
ests; we only question if the prints are generally 
appreciated, or if the possession of those already 
circulated has had such a beneficial effect as is sup- 
posed. A medallion in bronze, or a small plaster- 
cast, well-finished, from some fine piece of sculp- 
ture, would be preferred by many persons of taste 
to a mediocre and uninteresting print. The com- 
mittee intend offering a prize of 500/. for the best 
cartoon for an oil-picture to be painted for the pur- 
on of being engraved from. This is well-meant 
iberality ; but pictures of such universal and last- 
ing interest as to bear multiplying by thousands 
without losing their charm, are not to be had to 
order. A line engraving of surpassing excellence 
from the work of some great master would be ac- 
ceptable to most people, and exert a beneficial 
influence on the popular taste. The Cartoons of 
Raphael might be carefully copied and engraved ; 
there is not a set of perfect copies extant; there- 
fore they would be valuable.—Spectator. 


Mr. J. Tovtmin Smiru, in his ‘ Discovery of 
America by the Northmen in the Tenth Century,” 
has shown the high antiquity of the pedigree of the 
sculptor Thorwaldson, in his descent from Thorn- 
finn, and Gudrid his wife, two of the earliest col- 
onists of the American Vinland, the exact site of 
which is so much disputed. They passed a winter 
at Straumfiord, i. e., The Bay of Currents, where 
their son, Snorri was born, and which spot Mr. 
Smith identifies with Buzzard’s Bay. ‘‘ Snorri 
Thornfinnson was thus born in the present state of 
Massachusetts, in the year 1007, being the first of 
European blood, of whose birth in America we 
have any record. From him the celebrated living 
sculptor Thorvaldson is lineally descended, besides 
a long train of learned and illustrious characters, 
who have flourished during the last eight centuries 
in Iceland and Denmark.’’—Gent. Mag. 


Lavoister.—In the elaborate article of a recent 
Quarterly Review, on the atrocities of the revo- 
lutionary tribunal, 1 was much disappointed at not 
discovering a special advertence to the most inter- 
esting of the accompanying circumstances, in the 
loss sustained by science, on that occasion, of 
Lavoisier, one of its brightest ornaments, when the 
great mathematician, La Grange, mournfully re- 
marked, “Ii n‘a falla qu’un moment ur 
faire tomber cette téte, et cent années, peut-étre, 
ne suffiront pas pour en produire une autre.” 
Lavoisier, just then engaged in experiments of 
pregnant importance to huinan life, disdained not, 
says his eulogist Cuvier, to solicit a few days’ 
respite for their completion, but in vain. ‘* The re- 
public wants no philosophers or chymists, nor shall 
the course of justice be arrested,’’ was the charac- 
teristic answer of the execrable Coffinhal. Cuvier 
presumes that these experiments related to animal 
transpiration. — Ibid. 


Conporcet, in his posthumous “ Esquisse des 
Progrés de |’ Esprit Humain,’’(Neuviéme Epoque, ) 
pays a due tribute to the genius of Newton, while 
maintaining that a student just emerged from his 
college course was then, that is in 1794, more 
advanced in mathematics than our great country- 
man was, or could have been, in the preceding 
century, SO progressive had been the movement of 
science in that interval,—an advantage of which 
he claims, and no doubt justly, no inconsiderable 
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share for his friend d’Alembert. This work, de- 
monstrative alike of his aequirements and irreligion, 
occupied his mind while concealed, during the 
riod of terror, from October, 1793, to the following 
arch, when, outlawed and refused an asylum by 
Suard, he ended his life by poison on a spot which 
I have often visited. He then, also, for the first 
time as he says, attempted to versify, and, in re- 
taliation of some lines from his wife, the sister of 
Marshal Grouchy, to whom Napoleon imputed the 
disaster of Waterloo, addressed her an epistle under 
the semblance of a Polish exile in Siberia. The 
poetry is that of a mathematician, but a most ex- 
pressive distich which I have heard his accomplish- 
ed danghter, the spouse of my friend General 
Arthur 0’Connor, repeat with filial pride and vir- 
tuous sympathy, deserves notice. It indicates his 
resolution to encounter every risk rather than con- 
cur in the horrors which so deeply stained that 
epoch, though certainly not without reproach him- 
self in having prepared the way for them. 
“Tis m’ont dit: choisi d’étre oppresseur ou victime ; 
J’embrassai le malheur, et leur laissai le crime.” 
Iind. 

** Tue Rev. Sypney Smyrna was a creditor.” 
True, and the ball went with great force consider- 
ing the little powder it had; for all the reverend 
speculator hazarded in the Pennsylvanian funds 
was 600/, !— did. 


Burke had the sole management of the Annual 
Register at its appearance in 1758, and some sub- 
sequent years. He was paid 60/. or 50/. per an- 
num for his labors; so very humble was this great 
man’s commencement.—Iind. 


Tue Peasant or Patestine.—* The peasant 
of Palestine must have been far superior to the 
country people of England. Every year he made 
three journeys to attend the celebration of the three 
great festivals. These journeys, with their turns 
and changes for the sake of variety, would bring 
him into acquaintance with a great number of per- 
sons, places, and adventures, and would thus give 
him much scope for observation and reflection. 
An English farmer may live all his days in a nook 
of his native country without extending his know]- 
edge by observation or report over a larger space 
than the few miles between his own village and 
the nearest market town, and then he will meet 
those only who live within a very moderate circle 
round that town; not so the yeoman of Israel. In 
many instances he had to pass over spaces from 50 
to 120 miles. He would meet and travel in com- 
pany with men branching off right and left in all 
directions. All would have something to tell of 
their own territories. Friendships formed by trav- 
elling together would give rise to frequent invita- 
tions between members of distantly settled tribes. 
Thus a general knowledge of the whole country 
would be spread everywhere. The dwellers in 
Dan would know far more about Beersheba than 
Hampshire men know of Lancashire, and the tribes 
beyond the Jordan would have a far better idea of 
the whole Mediterranean coast, derived from inter- 
course with those settled in that direction, than the 
men of Norfolk have of the coast of the Irish chan- 
nel. We may convince ourselves how certainly 
this was the ease, by turning over the Bible simply 
to mark how generally the localities of the whole 
country and their characteristics were known to 
the publie at large. Thus, to take a single 
instance out of multitudes. The prospects from 
Lebanon,—the odor of its cedars, brought out by 
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the heat of summer,—the grand masses of those 
cedars, with what the Prophet Ezekiel so portray- 
ingly called their ‘ shadowing shrouds,’—the head- 
jong torrents of Lebanon lulled gradually into quiet 
streams in the valley,—its desolate forests as en- 
hancing the beauty of surrounding fruitfulness,— 
its snowy heights in contrast with its sheltered 
flowery dells and vineyards,—are subjects of fre- 
quent allusion in the inspired literature of Judea. 
Nor would they thus have been used but that such 
points were familiar with those whom the prophets 
(the public preachers of the time) addressed in dis- 
courses full of feeling, and adapted to all ranks. 
There are but few in this part of England who 
would be impressed by allusions from the pulpit to 
the mountains of Wales or Cumberland, to Snow- 
den, Helvellyn, or Skiddaw. But every Israelite 
could enter into the force and beauty of allusion to 
the nearer or more remote scenes of his native land. 
He was therefore no half-barbarian. He was one 
of a nation trained to be a ‘ wise and understanding 
poopie. (Deut. iv. 6.) The learned and accurate 

r. Robinson was much struck during his travels 
in Palestine with the number and definiteness of 
the topographical notices preserved in the Old Tes- 
tament,’’ &c.—Gent. Mag. 


Panorama or Baateec.—This view is in a grav- 
er style than those Mr. Burford has lately exhibited, 
but is not less meritorious in its execution or at- 
tractive in its subject. The vast extent of the 
scene, the magnificence of the ruins, the air of 
desolation that reigns around them, the striking 
isolation of facades and columns, which seem pre- 
served to mark the beauty of the temples of which 
they are the only remains, the mountainous coun- 
try, with Lebanon rising in the distance, are forci- 
bly represented. ‘The drawing is extremely accu- 
rate, and the coloring properly subdued to suit the 
sombre character of the scene. But its highest 
merit is that it is a faithful representation of reality, 
and that, if the spectator will allow himself to think 
that he stands in the middle of the ruins, he can 
survey them rising around him in al] the sublimity 
of aspect they present to the eye of the traveller on 
the desert plains of Asia. Mr. Burford may well 
be congratulated on the novelties he is constantly 
preparing for public gratification, and on the per- 
fection to which he has brought this striking 
style of art. His views are always among the 
best exhibitions of the metropolis, and fill the mind 
as well as gratify the eye.—Jind. 


Siamese Sxytarxs.—The Dumfries Courier 
states that in a skylark’s nest near Castle Douglas 
two young birds have been found connected to- 
gether, like the Siamese twins, by a ligament cov- 
ered with feathers, and so far apart, from breast to 
breast, as to allow of their using their inner wings 
in flying. —Lit. Gaz. 

ENIGMA. 


’T is a sweet word, yet they who love 
Ne’er wish to have it spoken ; 
It breathes a gracious prayer above, 
Yet many a heart has broken ; 
It is the latest parting token 
Friend gives to friend, lover to lover; * 
And if with this 
A last long kiss 
Be given, even parting is made sweet, 
Absence less bitter, time to pass quicklier over, 
Until again they meet. 


Yet ‘tis a melancholy word ; 
Blest they by whom ’t is seldom heard ! 
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For oft it wrings the heart with pain; 
And like the night-wind on the lute, 
Makes what before was hush’d and mute 

Into a wild and mournful strain ; 

It should be ever sad, and yet 
There are who hear it and forget ; 

But oh! how they who never more 
Can hope to meet as they have met, 

These last low accents linger o’er, 

To feed a long and vain regret !—Jbid. 


Reat Murpver.—‘ We had the satisfaction,’’ 
says Backhouse, in his Narrative of a Visit to the 
Australian Colonies, ‘‘ of witnessing the destruction 
of five puncheons of rum, containing four hundred 
and ninety-two gallons, and two hogsheads of 
Geneva, containing one hundred and sixteen gal- 
lons. They were the property of one of our friends, 
who had received them as a part of an investment 
from his agent in England, who had not been ap- 
prized of a change in the views of his correspon- 
dent respecting the use and sale of spirits, in which 
he cannot now conscientiously be concerned. He 
therefore represented the case to the governor, 
who allowed them to be taken out of bond free of 
duty, under the same cireumstances as if for export 
and, under the charge of an officer of the customs, 
placed on board a staged boat, which took them 
out into the Cove, where the heads of the casks 
were removed, and the contents poured into the sea. ° 
Some persons, from neighboring vessels, looked on 
with approval, others with surprise ; and others, 
not yet awake to the evils of spirit-drinking, ex- 
pressed regret. A man, froma Vittle vessel, cried 
out ‘ That ’s real murder!’ ’’—Hood’s Mag. 


ANECDOTE OF HER PRESENT Masesty. By the 
author of ‘‘Real Random Records.’’—King George 
the Fourth, the uncle of the reigning sovereign, 
Queen Victoria, is very well known to have held 
strong opinicns on the subject of Catholic Emanci- 
pation. 1 forget on which side, but he could not 
bear O'Connell ; and when Kemble the poet wrote 
a poem called ‘¢ O’Connell’s Child,’’ his Majesty 
would not read it. Franklin was another of his 
aversions ; I mean the man who drew down light- 
ning with a kite, and went to the North Pole. 
But his favorite antipathy, or rather his royal 
father’s, was Wilkie, the North Briton. He was 
supposed, if I remember rightly, to have a hand 
with Canning in the famous work called the 
‘* Anti-Something”’’ against the French republican 
principles, which Burke attacked about the same 
time in Parliament in his celebrated speech, when 
he threw down the dagger, and said to Fox, 
** There ’sa knife and fork.’’ Canning, who after- 
wards became prime minister, was stolen in his 
youth by a gipsy, one Elizabeth Squires, who was 
tried for it, and either acquitted or hung. It made 
a great noise at the time: which reminds-me of 
Mother Brownrigg, who starved her apprentices so 
cruelly that one of them, named Otway, choked 
himself in ravenously swallowing a penny roll. 
I think there was something written on it, called 
the ‘* Rolliad’’ but am not sure. Swift was cer- 
tainly writing on or about the time ; and his noto- 
rious ‘‘ Draper’s Letters’’ in favor of shutting up 
early, were very popular with the shopmen of the 
metropolis. So were ‘* Sinbad’s Voyages to Lilli- 
put.’’ I forget what great people were shown up 
in it. But the rage was for thé “ Beggar’s Op- 
era,’’ the author of which was said to have made 
Rich, rich; andGay,gay. Something runs in my 
head that he also wrote the ‘* Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard.””’ Perhaps it was Gray—or did 
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Gray write the ‘* Beggar’s Opera?’’ One gets puz- 
zled between such similar names. For example, 
one of my own favorite works is White’s or 
Wright's “ History of Shelburne or Selburne.’’ 
I never can remember which. However, as I said 
before, King William the Fourth had his political 
prejudices, and who has not? Every bias, as 
some one says, has its bowl ; probably Lord Shaftes- 
bury in his Maxims, if it was Shaftesbury, and if 
they were maxims. My head is not what it was, 
nor will be on this side of the grave—but so long 
as my memory serves me to recall an anecdote or 
two, however imperfectly, 1 must not complain.— 
Hood's Magazine. 


OBITUARY. ° 


Mr. Nicnotas Biopte. At his house in Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Nicholas Biddle, late President of 
the United States Bank. 

Mr. Biddle’s career and character have some fea- 
tures which require a good deal of elucidation and 
discrimination, in order to be properly understood. 
As a private member of society he was one of the 
most accomplished—most honorable—most amia- 
ble, and most courteous of men. As a public man, 
in the presidency of the United Sates Bank, he con- 
ducted its affairs, during the first years of its exist- 
ence, with great skill, integrity, and prudence. 
But as soon as the intriguing politicians of both 
parties got hold of him, when he wanted a re- 
charter, he went astray further and further, until 
the institution exploded, and strewed, as we have 
seen, the whole land with its ruins. It is asserted 
that the narrative of the deceptions and duperies 
which have been practised by these politicians on 
Mr. Biddle, during his career, would surpass any- 
thing ever written in any language, in the annals of 
intrigue and corruption ; and that the recollection 
of these deceptions, practised on his unsuspecting 
nature, constantly pressing on his wounded spirit, 
were the main cause of his sudden and premature 
death. Mr. Biddle has left a very fine family. 
— Gent. Magazine. 


Dr. Joun Hastam, well known to the public 
by his practice and writings in connexion with the 
treatment of mental disease, died on the 20th inst., 
in the eighty-first year of his age.—Azh. 


On the 18th, Mr. Hyman Hurwitz, Hebrew 
professor at University College, London, and dis- 
tinguished by his very extensive knowledge of 
biblical lore.—Jd. 


At Paris, M. Favriet, Member of the Acad- 
emy, died on the 14th, at the age of seventy- 
three :—and M. Lepere, the architect, on the 18th, 
aged eighty-two. The name of M. Lepere is 
connected with many of the brilliant events of the 
generation which he has survived. He was a 
member of the expedition of Egypt, and his draw- 
ings enrich the work that commemorates it. He 
raised, in conjunction with M. Gondouin, the col- 
umn in the Place Vendéme.—Jb. 


Eart or Mountnorris.—The papers announce 
the death, at Arley Castle, in Ireland, on the 23d 
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jult., of the Karl of Mountnorris, an elegant and 
‘accomplished scholar,—who acquired distinction, 
some five-and-twenty years ago, as Lord Valeutia, 
by the publication of his ‘* Travels in the Kast, ’ 
and their connexion with certain literary questions 
which, about that period, a good deal oceupicd 
the public mind.—In this obituary paragraph, we 
may record, also, the death of Samuel Drummond, 
Esq., associate of the Royal Academy, and, four 
very Many years, a copious contributor to iis exbhi- 
bition walls. Mr. Drummond was in the 79th 
year of his age; but had three pictures in the ex- 
hibition which has only just closed.—J). 


Anotuer of the Bonaparte family has departed. 
Joseph Count De Survilliers, once the intrusiv: 
King of Spain, died at Florence, on the 28th of 
last month. He was attended in his last moments 
by his surviving brothers, Louis, ex-King of Ho!- 
land, and Jerome, ex-King of Westphalia.—Spect. 


James Stuart, Apri 11. Aged 116, James 
Stuart, commonly known by the name of Jemmy 
Strength. 

He was born on Dec. 25, 1728, at Charleston, 
in South Carolina, United States. His father, 
General John Stuart, was a near relative of the 
pretencer Prince Charles. He left America, when 
seven years of age, and was a spectator at the bat- 
tle of Preston Pans, and witnessed the death of 
Colonel Gardner and the flight of Johany Cope. 
He beheld the triumphal entry of Prince Charles 
into Edinburgh, and was a spectator at the battle 
of Culloden. When about 20 years of age he 
enlisted in the 42d Highlanders, in which regi- 
ment he remained about seven years. He was an 
ensign in General Wolfe's army, and fought at 
ithe battle of Quebec; after that war he sold his 
| comenioaion, but very soon after he again entered 
| the army, and served during the American war, 
‘and was at the battle of Bunker's hill. After this 





|he entered the navy, and served under Rodney. 
| He was also for several years a sailor on board ot 


merchant vessels. About sixty years ago he set- 
tled in Berwick-upon-T weed, or rather in ‘T'weed- 
mouth, and during that period he has travelled 
the borders as a wandering minstrel, scraping upon 
a wretched violin. He has had five wives and 27 
children. Ten of his sons were killed in batth— 
five in the East Indies, two at Trafalgar, one at 
Waterloo, and two at Algiers, He was short in 
stature, but of remarkable strength; he is said, 
upon one occasion, about 30 years ago, to have 
gone beneath a cart loaded with hay, and carried 
it on his back for several yards. A fund was 
raised some time since which enable the old man 
to spend the evening of his long and eventful life 
in comparative ease and comfort. He said a few 
weeks ago that he ‘‘ hadna been sae wee! aff this 
hunder year.” 

His death was caused by an injury which he 
received from a fall on Thursday, April 4. The 
remains of this extraordinary man were, on Sun- 
day, April 14, consigned to the tomb in Tweed- 
mouth churchyard. The funeral was attended by 
an immense concourse of people, considerably 





more than 5,000.—Gent. Mag. 





